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ABSTRACT 

' The Coast Guard, in effor-ts to improve the safety of 

recreational boating, undertook research to identify education^ 
alternatives' in boating safety programs. Background Research va^done 
to assess materials from areas of. boating education and education in 
comparable recreational areas. Beseartrh was also conducted to /review 
educational and ma^s' media methods suitable for conducting boating^ 
educational programs. Output from this research provided informati(>n 
for planning and conducting a'boater educational program. The ^ 
prototype program utilized mass medi^, formal boating courses, Coa4it 
Guard visitations, and home study Siethods. The program was directed 
^toward reducing collision and loading-related accidents and 
fatalities. A video tape supplement was produced to present the 
prototype program in the perspective of an actual educi^ional effort. 
Two evaluations of the mass media-type messages using qrp^rimental 
methods were performed* One experiment tested three levels of , 
participatory response on the part of the viewers of a specially 
prepared t^le^sion public service announcement for boater education. 
The version evoking highest participatoryi response levels produced 
greater recall o^f information given in t^e announcement. -Alio thet:, 
experiment compared a ^model** pamphlet design to a ^typical** pamphlet 
design used in other boating educational materials. Recall of 
pamphlet information was greater for the **model*V design. (Appendix 
materials, which comprise about one h^lf of this document, include, 
among other things, ^mailing lists for private and govefnjient 
agenciesv and publishers relevant to boating and boating education^) 
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14, Abi'racr , 

I The Coast ^ard has undertaken research to identify educational alternati ves- in its i 

; long-term efforts to improve the safety of recreational boating. ' J^ther organizations ' 

j involved in boating safety education may find the illiistrative approaches' valuable in ' 

I designing their boating safety educaffon efforts. \ ' , j 

: This reoort consists, of three major parts. Part One is -background research- covering ^ 
; an assessment of . materials from the area,s of boating 'education and education in com- [• 
; parable »jecreational areas. Research was also con.ducted to review educational and mas^ 
^ iiiedia|methods suitable for conducting boating educational programs. Output frohi this ; 
' research (when combined with boat accident cause analyses) provided information -for 
■ planning and conducting .a boater educational program. - Part Two is tht presenfat-ion of . 
j a prototype educational prograrfi utilizing mass media, formal ■ boating courses, Co^st 
> fiuard visitations, andjjome study metJiods. The. program is directed to' r^ucinji -col- , 
' lision and. loading related. accidents (and fatalities). A vi'deo tape- supplement to . ; 

this report was produced to present the prototype program- in the perspective of an' [ 
: actual educational effort. Part Three is the report of. two evaluations of mass media 
1 type niessages using experimenta'tion methods. One experiment concerned testing* of three 
', levels of participatory response on the part of. viewers of a specially prepared tele- ; 
! vision public 'service announcement for boater education. The version evoking highest . 

levels of participatory response produced greater recall of information. given in the 
' annoaacenii?nt. The other experiment was a comparison of "model" pamphlet design to 
, "typical" pamphlet design used in other boating educational materials. Recall of 

pamphlet- iji format ion was greater for the "model" design. ■ ■ ■ 

j 17. j(«v •orai 1 18. Orittibution Sror«m<tfi» " 

, Safety Education, Boat Operator Training, - Document is available to th/u. S. pliblic 
: Boating Safety, Boater Education ^ i through the National Technical Information . 

; ■ Service, Springfield, Virginia '2216U 
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EDUCATIONAL ALTERNATIVES FOR BOATING SAFETY PROGRAMS ' 

1.0 INTRODUCTION . 

Interest In boating- safety prcgrams has Increased notably since passage of ^he 
Federal Boat Safety Act of 1971. The result has been an effort that Is national In 
l^scope to reduce recreational boating accidents. MOch of the current attention. In 
developing and Implementing programs has been focused uDon ways 1n which boat oper- 
ator skills and judgment can be Improved. ' • 

Systematic attempts on a national or regional scale to medi-fy ^n Individual's 
behavior for his own self-protection from accident or harm have considerable prece- 
*dent. Advocation of seat belt use In automobiles, regul4f health-related checkups, 
and driver education courses are the most frequently dted examples. The approaches 
taken In the campaigns Include advertising methods^enforcement of legislation or 
administrative directives', and education and/or instruction. The outcomes of these 
efforts are somewhat -similar in that none have succeeded uniformly In producing 
compliance for the self-protecting behavior they advocate, regardless of the experi- 
enced coordination of electrbnic and print media, and creative and artistic effort. 

The trend for solutions seems to be toward development of systems where the person 
being protected is not* required to take an active role. For example, the installa- 

m 

tion of energy absorbing steering wheels or air bags in automobiles provides pro- 
tection without any active^^ticipation on the part of the. persons ^leing protected. 
These approaches are referred to currently as "passive" and have been more effective 
in preventing harm than the alternate, active strategies. Consider the track record 
for the active strategies." The seat belt campaign has been termed basically inef-l 
fective; automobile driver .education courses and licensing test scores affect neitlfe 
traffic violations nor accident rate (Reference 1); in one example of attempted 
enforcement, requirement of immunication' of school children before admittance to 
elementary school produced only 801; compliance on the part of the'parents tRef- 
erfences 2 and 3). Self-protecting behavior apparently remains under the primary 
Influence of an Individual's personal motivation rather than training programs and ^ 
campaign methods. 



•Present prpgrams (^oncer'ned with boater" safety ^util ize a combination, of active and 

passive methods, Acti^e^apprpacjhes are employed where educational efforts are 
- directea ta Ijnprovihg boater judgment and informing boaters on safe boating opera- 

tion/ PaSsive^p^proaches'are being' employed .where protective features siich as 
^evel fTt)tatr6ri are being injcorporated* into, boa-t production. 'Fina-Vly, there is . 
'enforced ledlsl^tioo^ of operator compliance wi^ rules of the road and with stowr 

ag^ and recommended Via-i^enance. of safety /"^^ . ^ 

This proisect addresses the Issues and methods central to educational solutions to 
recreational boatTng\accidents. It is an attempt to offer a reasoned4nd dpcuvr 
. men ted report^that can assist In fJture justification of expenditures for educ^a- 
' fional progriams, and to offer guidelines for their development- 



1-J General Objectives for the Project 

The general objectives for 'this project are twofold. First, 'there is a determina- 
tion of instructional alternatives available for educational solutions to recrea- 
tional boating accidents. The term instructional alternatives is used in the 
broade'st sense. That is, it includes boating educational materials,, comparable : . 
educational materials in other recreational activities, relevant general educational 
methodologies,^ and relevant print and electronic mas^ media campaign methodologies. 
Completion of this phase of the research will result; in a complete illustrative pro- 
gram for col4ision and loading reflated, pleasure .boat acci^lent education. The fl-lus- 
trative program consists of a repository of ''material s, methods, and resources for " 
development of actual boating educational programs. 

Second, the project will offer documentation fojHShe relative effectiveness of two 
aspects of boater education: a comparison of methods .ysed in television spots for,, 
put)|ic service announcements (PSAs), and a comparison of methods used for educa- 
tional single.concept pam^lets. : These two media were selected because the oiitcome 
of successful testing of the alternatives would provide valuable guideTines for .. 
construction of future PSAs and pamphlets. 




1..2 General Guvdelines for Educational ^ ' 

ATternattves for Recreational Boating Safety 

The intentions for the Coast Guard Boating Safety Program are directed toward the - 
Induction of property damage, personal injuries, and fatal'ities for recreational 
boatin9. Withlri this general mission, there are three guidelines concerning the 
w^y in Which the various programs should be carried out.. These guidelines 
itfplng^ directly up^n the nature of the edijcational , "alternatives that are appro- , 
prUte ton existing and future safety programs. First, bqating safety educational, 
p^ografis Should be carried out as sources of assistance to achieving compliance 
with recommended practices for boaters. Educational or Instructional, approaches 
are prfi"Ferabl^ to enforcement, and boaters' participation in the educational 
prO!grains should be voluntary. Second, boating safety educational programs should 
r^t^in the recreational quality of boating. Logically, additional administrative 
directives and legislation should be minimized. It is likely tha^ in the future, 
fnai>ita\ning the recreational quality of bojating may actually increase in impor- 
t^n^e. Although tj?fe" decreasing supplies of fuel for poVer craft are causing 
MS^e"^ Costs i there are incteasi.ng numbers of persons who will have greater amounts 
of 1eis\ire time'. Consider the implications of a four day work^week. Third, boat- 
i rig safety educational programs should be integrated with other existing programs 
ifi recreational boating and in related recreatipnal activities. In addition, the 
b(?at1ng safety educational programs should be consistent with existing and intended 
legislation concerning manufacturing and performance standards for boats and boa.t- 
'ifig eqi^lpment. This project is fn tended to provide educational and instructional 
alternatives for bo'^ting safety . programs, within the Coast 'Guard .guidelines. Other 
organizations involved in boating safety education may find the i'llui^trative . 

■ approaches valuable in designing tfltir boating safety education efforts'. 

<i ■ . ■ ■ ' , ' 

1 Q\fe ryiQvf of the Methods, Personnel ar^d Organiza-Uon of the Pro^^ect 



Tue research for the project was conducted in three parts. A flow dl-afgram for ' 
developnient of the alternatives for the overall educational progrim is presented 
iri f\g^>rQ 1. \ • • . ■ - ■ " * 

Part On^ 'is the background research for determining' all instructional alternatives 
for boating educational programs. ' The work was carried out within four research 
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Subtask 1- Assessment of Boating Education anq Boat Operatlob Instructional' , 
MateriaTs ~ ~~ ^ ^ ~ ^ ~ ^; 

This. task utilizes a combination of research metffecis including survey techniq^je^ 
to locate and acquire maWials.^nd content analyses to rev|e.w "those material's » 
for application to major accident causes. This work was initiated by M. Pfauth;. 
the work was accomplished by -B. Hayes and E..Sageir. 

Subtask 2. Assessment of Ed^jcational" A1 ternatives from Other Recreational Areas 
^nd Selected Traffic Highway Safety 'Programs; -and Journalistic Technical Evalua- 
L . tfi)n of Ma-terials in All Areas. 

T^is effort parallels the lyiet hods used in the location and review of boating educi- 
Ni^onal materials. The intent of coUecttng this information is to explore alterna- 
tive educational/instructional programs and methods that may^b^ ipcorporate'd into 
boating' education programs, .and to compare' the -printed boating educational materials 
v/ith the printed materials 'from^t her areas. This work was initiated -by .C St'iehl, 
. cind expanded by.K. Geissler. A consideration of journalistic standards ' for compari- 
son, of boating cmaterials with other recreational safety materials was also under- • 
taken. This work, was conducted by consultants. < 

Subtask 3. Review, of Educational Methods and Audio- Visual Techniques for Boater* ^ . 
Educational Programs / ^ 

'^This task primarily employs traditional^Jiterature search methodology. Educational 
\nethods were reviewed and developed into tabled working materials that may be used 
by researchers in the area of boatin^^ education; publishers of educational /instruc- 
tional materials, and teachers of boating courses.. The major educational methods 
include lecture (with and without media support), small group discussions, role 
playing, structured experience, games and simu^lations^, case study, and programmed'' 
.instruction. In addition, a discussion of audio-visual (support materials is pr?e- ; 
Rented. This subtask was accomplished by K. Geissler a jV Murray (consul tant), 'and 
E. Sager. ■ ■ 

Subtask 4. Review of- Mass Media Educational Alternatives for Boater Educational 
" Programs - • 

■ ^ , ■ . , ■ 

The design of this task entails a combination of literature search methodologies 

and direct contact with mass communication-related agencies. The intent of 'this 

aspect of the project is to determine mass media educationaT al ternati ves, and to 

rn?/-blish the procedures for their "ij^e. The effort includes a determination of 
hr\lL ^ 



techniques and resource agencies to res^arCn target populations, to develop tfie ' 
creative part -of the programs, and to evaluate the^effects of the programs.. Ther6 
is. also a ^tudy to determine- mass media preferences forjocal boaters and to corn^ - 
pare them with national media statistics. Both electronic and print media are 
con-sidered. This subtask was completed by, J. Berman >ind(E^ Sager 

PART TWO ' ' " • \ ' . 

Part two is the assembly stage for the various messages developed for the illus'tra,- 
tive prototype educational program. The content for'jhe program ^was determined by 

analysis of BARs for -fatal ■ loadiqlb' related accidents, ind for fatal collision acci- 
dents (DOT Contract D0T-CG-40672-A^Task Orders 16 and 27). These analyses included 
a precise inquiry into -boat ofjerator behavior and the boating situations that were ' 
cited as: 1 ) direct causes of the accident/' or 2) factors related to the occur- 
rence of the accidehts. The accident initiators specified for program content were 
selected according to th^ amenability of the boat operators' skill or judgment to mod^ 
ification using educational intervention, and according to the relative frequency with 
which the initiators weff cited as con-tributing to accidents and fatalities. In 
addition to the infonnation concerning the accidtnt initiators, supplementary 
information was determined for the demographic characteristics of the boat opera- 
tors involved in the accidents. The demographic characteristics used for the 
presisnt analysis ure those characteristics typica-lly used in/planning mass media 
•advertising campaigns. Supplementary information^ij^jjl&feet^ined for personality 
and attitudinal characteristics for a small . sampleo?^ boat owners, this stage for 
the project was complete\when the various segments of the illustration program were 
written and produced in sample form. The, showcase of materials' and strategy is 
presented in a 30 minute video tape cassette. The work was accomplished using con- 
sultants and several production contractors. « 

PART THREE ^ ' ■ ' ' 

Part Three is the test and evaluation stage for the project and deals with. tele- 
vision spots and single concept pamphlets. This phase of the project is intended 
to provide suggestions for -development of future educat,ional programs and materials. 
Th'e outcome of the demonstrations was to provide guidelines for executing the mass 
media messa5es consistent with empiricaT^ findings. The research was designed by 
E- Sager, J* Berman, and J. Murray.. The research was conducted by K. Geissler. 



2.0 PART -ONE - BACKGROUND RESEARCH ^Determining ' - „ 

- • ^ INSTRUCTIONAL ALTERNATIVES FOR B0/5TTN6 EbUCAJIONAL PROGRAMS ' • 

Phase One is concerned with the reporting of background research for determining 
alternative methods and media /or boating educational programs. The effort is 
divided into four subtasVs which are presented in indfependent d-iscussions. Each 
discussion includes the rationale ar^d" objectives for. each sub^ask, methods and 
research designs, and findings of the effort. 

' • " . 'y^'- ii ' ■ 

,2.1 Subtask 1 -.Assessment of Boating Education 
and Boat Operation Jnst>«uct1onal Materials 

The pi*odut'tion and- publ ication of boatiing, safety materials is notably widespread . 
among agencies and sponsoring organizations.. These material? commonly take the 
form of brochures, books,' filnjS, newspaper, columns or features, magazine columns or 
.articles, television and radio. messages including special, programs, and face-tb- 
face advice and instruction given by knowledgeable persons. To date, no known . 
effort has been directed to providing^ access to a comprehensive list of the avail A 
able materials for the public, along-^with ascertaining the ut^-lity of the materi^s 
for interested pefcrsohs 'and agencies. The outcome of this subtask should be useful 
for researchers and practitioner^ in the areas of boating safety and boater educa- 
tion, and perhaps for pubVishers of educational and instructional materials is well 

. ■ ■ . / . - 

The specific intentions for this subtask aje: ^ ^ ' , 

1. , to provide access to instructional material for all possible interested 

agencies and persons, i.e., the boater public 

2. to-'i^entify the current uses for the materials; i .e. , where the materials 
a^^being njade.;avanable, and the intended application of the m.aterials 

3. to assess the material according to aspects of instructional usefulness. 

2J.1 Definitipns for the Subtask ; V. , 

Instructional material refers to printed matter, films, electronic media tapes (VTR. 
and audio), and si ide/stin-frame film strips. Instructional, usefulness refers "to. 
*a consideration of four criteria: the amount of instructional material that pre- 
cisely addresses the major accident initiators; the relative authenticity of the 
material (rel lability of authorizing agency); the methods of distribution; and the 
accessibility of the materials to potential users. * 



2.1.2' Method aind Research Design ' . 

t 

The resear^ch design for this sybtaslcjsffH^on two conventional research methodolo- 
gies. Survey methods were used "to acquir^nd classify instructional materials, 
and content analysis procedures (quantitative word counts) were used to identify 
amount of instructional material addressing major accident causes. 




The research design required acquis^t;pdn of (as many boating education materials avail 
able to the public as possible. (so that inferences about representativeness could 
be mdef. As a result, all reasonable agencies and companies were contacted for 
assistance. The list of source agencies and companies was assembl ed .from Wyle *■ 
records and various library resources. The resulting list included five groups of 
organizations. 

• s-tates and territories (N = 56) 



federal agencies concerned with recreational boating (N = 11). 
private publication companies specialising in boating education/safety 
materials (N =^9) - „ 

national insurance companies that underwrite recreational boats in -the 
southeastern states area (N = 21) . .. 

boat manufacturers which consisted of ^ ^systematic sample .{every tenth 
ompany from a li^of companies given in the January 1976 Vol. 41, No. 1 
issue of Boating magazine); companies were contacted that manufactured at 
lea§t one boat model lers than 20 ft {6.1 m) in length. This latter 
X restriction was intended to confine the kind of instructional safety 
materials received to those that addressed the more frequently occu\- 
ring kinds of boating accidents (N = 38). 

The requests for materials y^ere made via a form letter adapted to the address^ 
and i^irected to persons and addresses (when given) listed in the National Safety 
Council's National Directory of Boating Safety Materials (19^5-76 edition). The 
letters asked for all educational matter that the addressee could make available 
for the project. No mention .was made of the comparisons that would be made, or 
that the project primarily concerned collision and loading related accident types. 
A vcomplete mailing list is included in Appendix A. Examples of th€: form Tetters 
sent to agencies and companies are presented in Appendix B. 
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The analysis of the materials dealt with five different questrons or topical areas 

'^4 Area One covered" the. relative .emphasis of content regarding type of 

accident cause (this project grouped the accident types as "Collision • 

Accidents," "Loading Related. Accidents," and "All Others"). 

•«. ■ ■ , _ • 

• Area Two was the format or media for materials such as jnewspaper column 
or feature, 16 mm andsSuper 8 mm film, books, pamphlets, .still-frame for 
formal classes or comme\jial television, 35 mm slides and ipi Im strips , , 
billboards and -posters, magazines and perivesical s, etc. 

.«t ' ' . . ' . ■ 

• Area Three covered means and source agencies for material distribution. 

Area Four involved the intended use of the materials, including class- 
room instruction, mass media coimiunica'fion , home reference, point of 
purchase display,- and placeWof use (waterway) display. ' . 



Area Five concerned the relative emphasis, on different, type of boats 
' (i.e., size, power and intended^use) addressed in materials. 



The content analyses and other evaluation procedures were carried out by. two Wyle 
professional -level researchers acquainted with recreational boating, as iell as 
with general educational methods. . • I . 

2.1.3 Results for. the Acquisition of Boating Educational Materials . 

The "insults in' terms of the various materials submitted by the'resource organi- 
zations (in compliance with .thfe form letters) are given' in Table 1. 



TABLE 1. RELATIVE RETURNS FOR REQUESTED MATERIALS 
FROM AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 



AGENCIES/ORGANIZATIONS 
RECEIVING REQUESTS 
FOR MATERIALS 


NUMBER OF REQUEST 
LETTERS SENT 


NUMBER OF 
RESPONSES* 
(RETURN) , 


PERCENTAGE' 
•OF RESPONSE 
^ (RETURN) 


States and Territories 

Federal Agencies 

Private Publication 
Companies . ^ 

Insurance Companies 

Boat Manufacturers 

TOTAfer ^ ' 


56 

11 ■ 

70 

'21 , 
38 

196 


29 
5 

25 • » 
7 

15 , 
81 


1 52% . 
45% 

t 

36% 

33% / 
f • 39% 



♦Return values are responses to the request for jnaterials and include cases of: 
1) letters informing that there were no materials available or that requested 
materials were not being sent, 2) materials sent that were not requested^ arid 
3) the receipt of the requested boating sap^y and educational materials} 

The proportion of return for the ^tvTgroupS of organizations ranged from 33% for 
insurance companies to 52% foe states and territories. The relative rates of 
return cannot be interpreted necessarily as evidence of compliance with the Wyle 
request. Rather the differences between groups may have resulted from the actual* 
.absence of educational materials available through that source. Generally speak- 
ing, this return was considered adequate to proceed with the anaWsis and evalua- 
tion. 

2.1.3.1 Initial Sorting of Received, Material s - The boating materials were 
initially sorted, as they were received, according to the source agency (state, 
federal, insurance companies, boat manufacturers, and private organizations). 
An entry log was generated to provide a reliable means for recording and cross 
referencing th6 material. This enabled retrieval of necessary items for subse- 
quent data manipulations. The source agency, material title, methods.of distr*i- 
bution and educational utility, geographic location of the source distributing 
the material, any additional information available, and any further action required 
(returning of TV spots to the agency, etc.) were noted for the materials. 
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2.1.4 Method for Analysis |in Area One ^ Accident Category Emphasis 

Materials were identified by document title and then by subsequent scanning of ^ 
each item as addressing one accident -category or* another (^coll ision," "loading 

I 

related," and "all others"). 

Those content areas included within each accident category consisted .of : 

• -Collision (collisions with fixed object, floating objejzt, or another 
boat; runs aground; navigation aids {charts, compass reading and use, 
buoys], navigation li-ghts^, and rules of the road)..- 

• Loadi ng related (accidents involving capsizing, falls overboard, 

■ ' _ ■ 

sinking, swamping, boarding/loading, locks and dams [sudden water 

condition changes]). ■ f ■ 4* 

All others (fire and explosions, fueling arfd ventilation, equipment . 
[extinguishers and flame arrestors], distress signals, weather, PFDs, 
; boating accident reports, first a:id and emergency procedures, general 
[such as locking through], correct rowfng procedures, and any boating 
accident material that could involve both collision and loading related 
categories) . . ■ 

■ 2.1.4.1 Rationale and Procedure for Quantitative^Content Analysis - Quanti- 
tative content analysis is an excellent means for determining relative amounts of 
kinds of information. Content analysis is "a research technique for the objective 
systematic and quantitative description of the manifest content of communication 
(p. 291)" (Reference 4). It is acknowledged that the amount of material, i.e., 
the extent to which a particular accident category, is discussed within a docuitient 
is only one indicator of* that document's overall instructional usefulness. Cerr 
tainly other qual itative evaluations must be considered. However, "quantity" does 
offer hard evidence concerning the amount of emphasis given to various topics. 

Content analysis procedures were used for this effort, and consisted of a basic 
word count technique. A "word" was defined for the analysis as any word con- 
sisting of four or more letters. The word count was obtained by counting all the 
lines of words addressing a particular subject, determining the number of words 
Qf a. typical line in the passage, and then multiplying the total number of counted 
lines by the number of words in a typical line. The. typical line was established 



by counting the words in several lines in the passage and estimating the average. 
A demonstration of this procedure using'an excerpt from "Delaware-Boating" is pre- 
sented in Figure 1. ^ ,1^' 



^iSS. "^-ext Words .Outcome of A.rx:lii8%8 ~~ 

1 Prepare outboard gas and' oil mixtures on the dock 

2 when possible .. Pour gasoline and oil into a separate 6 Tuo typiaal lines of 
2 container and shake well. Tnen strain into the tank S words ^aah divided 

4 with a strainer/funnel . Grit, water and dirt can. ruin a by 2 (average) 

5 motor. Do not fill tank completely. Allow for expan- ' - ^ . , 

e sion. Store extra oasoline onHjoard in a separate °f ---"es x 

• Z safety Approved auxiliary tank . Be sure the tank has a 6 '^^^^^^^^ J>- ^.^da 

8 good air supply. Keep the tank awayTrom motoFTnd , ' %P^c?ai ^tne =. . 

batteries. ' . (8 x 6 = 4i 

' - • FIGURE 1. DEMONSTRATION OF WORD COUNT PROCEDURE 

■ * 

Nete in Figure 1 that. the actual number of words is 76, but the estimate resulting 
frof^^^e content analysis is only 48. Because the procedure is constant for all of 
the--ma\prials, and the sjtyles of writing were not excessively variable, the use of 
this procedure can be consideVed as providing a standardized and reasonably objec- 
tive measure. An individual word count (every word counted) was used where a line 
count would not 6e practical or accurate; e.g., with irregular lines, such as in 
charts or other illustrations, or where very little verbal content was given. 

The word counts for each category were then summed over all documents. All fre- ; 
quency values given for the comparisons refer to these cumulative sumnations. 
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2.U4.2 Procedure for Evaluation of Audio-Visual Materials - Audio-visual 
materials were also reviewed arid the relative quantities of content material 
lertaining to this project were reported in estimated number of mitres dealing 
ith each accident area. Note that audio-visual materials represented only a 
small portion of the total items received. Upon receipt of a film, a group 
viewing time was scheduled, and each film was run at least twice before an audience 
of no less than five Wyle boating safety researchers. If questions arose during 
the viewing, the film was stopped and rewound to the point in question and shown 
again. The only audio matlerial received was accompanied by "copy" (a printed 
version) and a word count was performed in this case using the method described 
above. ' . 



2.1.4,3 Content Analysis CQtnputations - The total word count values are 
sums of estimated verbal content across all documents analyzed. It is apparent 
that this value can be greatly affected by one or two lengthy documents addr^ess- 
ing one subject, with the conjequence of biasing (increasing)^ the emphasis given 

w that subject. A relative word count value., however, basfed on an arithmetic 
atverage dj^he word counts relative to the number of documents analyzed would 
control for this kind of bias. (The relative values were calculated by dividing 
the total word count values by the number of documents). Relative content values 
represent the ntimber oiF words which the average document addresses for that 
particular content category. Percentages for word counts were also calculated 

^ and indicate the emphasis ji particular content- category received as compared 
to the other categories. ^ 

,2.1.5 Results of Quantitative Content Analysis 

The results of the word counts for the three content categories are presented 
first according to tjhe overall quantities in each category; then according to 
the distributing geographic regions, and finally according to distributing source 
agencies. The section is concluded with a series of correlational analyses to 
determine the extent to w^ich relative verbal content addressing a, particular 
content category is reflected in the fatality rates for the accident type(s) 
included in that content category. The word count values for all materials 
received are shown in Table 2. 

.^TABLE'2. WORlftOUNT VALUES OF ALL RECEIVED 
MATERIALS FOR THREE CONTENT CATEGORIES 



CLASSIFICATION 
OF CONTENT 


TOTAL WORD 
COUNT- VALUES 


RELATIVE WORD 
COUNT VALUES* 


PERCENTAGE FOR 
WORD COUNTS** 


Col 1 ision 


. 214,540 


809.96 ' 


. 42.4% 


Loading 
Related 


73,615 


277.79 , 


14.6% 


All Others 


217,520 


820.83 > 


49.0% 


TOTAL 


505,775 




. 100.0% 



*Based on 265 documents analyzed, 

**Bflsed on the overall total word count values, 
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The highest word counts occurred for the "All Others" classification (217,520)\' 
as would be expected from the larger number of topics included in that group. 
However, the- coll ision word count was surprisingly high, wi^h .214,640 words.*' a 
difference of only 0.6%. 'Comparatively speaki'ngi the collision category was 
almost three times greater than the loading related category. This is a 
particularly interes-ting finding in light bj^ the fact that there were almost six 
times as many deaths attributable to loading related accidents as. there were 
deaths from collision accidents in 1976 (922 versus 164 deaths; Reference 5). 



Additional analysis was undertaken to identify whether there were differences in 
u the arTX)unt of verbal content for the different categories in various reg'i'ons of 
the country.* The word coSff^^^^^^ were taken from the materials 

distributed by the various states and territories, r^f^^r than from all the agencies 
^ The results of thiT^atl^ysis are presented in Table 3. 



Loading related content was consistently less emphasized in the materials. The 
percentage was similar for all^ regiojis , varying from a Tow of 11.9% to a high of 
16?^^; (compare with the overal^l ^^A% from Table 2). The percent of material 
related to the collision category ranged from 30.2% to 37.7%, and the "All Others" 
category ranged from 47.9% to 55.5%; states and territories gave slightly less 
empk^is to collision related material than was true for^^lLthe material as a 
whole. There were, however, no strong regional differences in the materials 
analyzed here. Assuming that these are representative of the materials actually 
distributed in the region, there tends to be considerable uniformity in terms of 
content for printed educational materials in thelvarious regions. One very likely 
explanation for this is that the materials selected for use within a given region 
njay be a direct function of availability of printed materials; agencies in effect 
are distributing what they ^^n get. The word count values for the content cate- 
gories for each reporting state or territory within the regions are presented 
in Appendix C. 

A comparison of content among the various distri bu.ting agencies showed marked 
.differences in emphasis. The word count values and percentages appear in Table 
4. 



*The -regions selected for this analysis were specified by the Outdoor Empire 
Pub] ishing Company. This company prepares an4 distributes educational materials 
f- o'-hout the country, and their classification scheme seemed well balanced for 
nERiC 0^ states per region. ^ 

™" 14 4/ 



TABLE 3. WORD COUNT VALUES AND PERCENTAGES FOR HATERIALS RECEIVED 
FROM STATES AND TERRITORIES ADDRESSING CONTENT CATEGORIES 
ACCORDING TO GEOGRAPHICAL REGION 





• , , GEOGliAPHIC REGION 




WESTERN 


SOUTHEASTERN 


NOTEASfERN 


NORTH CENTRAL 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


TOTAL 


CLASSIFICATION 

fir rAMTCIilT 

^ Or CON 1 ENT 






F 


* 31 , 


F - 




, F 


u 


F 


I 


F 


F/5, 


Collision 

\ Vv 1 1 1 tl 1 VII 

Content 


13,542 


32.1 


1.9,735 


36.4 


11.452 


34.2 


11,540 


37.7 


651 ■ 


30.2 


56,920' 


11.384.0 


' Loading Related 
Content 


6^878 


16.3 


6,910 


M.J 


3,987 


11.9 


■ 4,393 


14.4 


308 


14.3 


22,476 


4.495.2 


All Others 


21,831 


51.7, 


27,564 


50.9. 


18,027 


53.8 


14,643 


47.9 


1,197 


55.5 


83.262 


16.652.4 


TOTALS 


42.251 


100.0 


,54.205 


100.0 


%m . 


.100.0 


30,576 


100.0 


2,156 


100.0 , 




mm 



* Frequencies for word counts 



HE <, ■ ill 

'lit 



1^^ » 



Mi 



iLASSIrlOlTIOl , 

:, ofcmi 


. , mmm ma mm . ■ 


• SIAIE 


liiCE CO,' . 






li 




. ft* 


I 


f 








■ f • 


■I',- 




I • 


Collision Content 

( ■ 


56,920 


— tr 

, 35,0 


l.HO 


ly 


'3,040 


m 

2J.8, 


i,865 


33,5 


83,075 


■70,7 


■ Loading Related Cofiteot . 




13,8 


U90 


21 ,6 


2,3?4 


21,/ 


' 411,660 


'15,8. 


6,215 


' 5.3 


mi Others Contept 


m 


,51,2 


5,103 


50,4 


5,536 


,50,6, 


55,330 


46,3 


28,289 


24,1 


MS. 

1 


l{2,fi58 


100,0 


0,733 


100,0 


'10,550 


100,0, 


205,855 


100,0 


117,579 


100,0 



'*Iliese values Include duplicate materials received from several different agencies, but not duplications 
within a given agency. For exanlle, two copies of a publicatiod niay have been received from a federal 
source agency, but it is Represented only once in the values given for. that agency. In the case where 
,two identical publications, say, "Federal Requireients for-Recreatioridl Boats," were received froi two 
different source agencies (federal and private), thepblication is represented in the values given for 
both jiource agencies. 

**Freguencies for word counts. ' ' . ' 
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Considering some of the more extreme differences, over 70% of the content of 
federally distributed materials dealt with content belonging in the collision 
category, while the proportion of loading related content was only 5.3%. The 
collision category was much smaller for every other type of distributing agency, 
being represented by J '9. 9% to 35.0% of the materials; the loading related cat^ory 
was comparatively larger, ranging from 13.8% to 21.7%. Federally distributed 
materials often dealt with "rules of the road," which were usually extremely 
lengthy presentations, and they appeared in several- different publications. 
Conversely, loading related materials were much less repetitious in content 
and did not appear as frequently in this publications. The fact remains, 
however, that all agencies ^emphasi^e collision accidents more than loading 
re-lated accidents. 

Since the individual word count for any given content category does not take in- 
to account the overal 1 number, of publications selected for distribution by an 
agency, relative word count was again calculated. The total number of publica- 
tions distributed by the source agency was divided into the total word count 
value tabulated for the agency. This calculation provided an estimate of how much 
material' addressed each content category relative to the number of ^pub-l ications 
distributed by that agency. 'For example, the relative verbal x^ntenffo^ states 
and territories for collision material was a word count .of SSq/q (98 printed • 
documents were divided into the total word count {of 56,920). The results of 
'these calculations are summarized in Table 5., ^ .' ■ 

. The outcomes of the relative word count analysis paralleled the previous findings. 
The "all others'? category remained the largest verbal content category (with the 
exception of the collision content from federal sources). Collision relative word 
count values for all source groups exceeded the loading reTated word ^ount values. 

: V ■ ■ . . 

2.1.6 Relative Content Compared with Srate Fatality Rates 

A logical question which arises in response to the outcome of the preceding word 
count analysis cbncems the extent to which the actual frequencies of fatal boatin 
accidents are reflected in the' content of the materials being made available. It 
c^n be reasoned that educational materials emphasising reduction of collision ac- 
cidents will* be distributed by age/ictes in areas where there are high numbers of 



TABLE 5. ANALYSIS OF WORD COUNT VALUES FOR THREE CONTENT CATEGORIES 
IN MATERIALS DISTRIBUTED BY DIFFERENT SOURCE, AGENCIES 
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No. Printed Items Received 
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98 
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* 
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1 A 
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WnrH fniint 
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1 Ark 
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Private 


Uord Cniint . 


09,000 , 


40, 660 
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95,330 




Relative Content 
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17^ fl 
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' 00 • , 

JO ■' 
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Federal 


Word Count ' ' - 


83,075 ■ 


6,215 


28,289 




' Relative fiontent 


2517'.4 


■ 188.3 
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s(?rio\js collision accidents, and the same logic should hold true for loading 
related accidents. However, it was noted in Section 2.1.5 that while loading 
related accidents are numerous, loading related topics are less frequently 
discussed. A more' precise investigation of this issue was carried -out here. 
The analysis was conducted at the st^te level because of the accessibility of 
statistics for verbal content and fatalities. 

Specifically, the investigation was conducted to determine tha possible-associa- 
tion of emphasis on^:ontent addressing particular accident types in materials 
distributed by the various states, and fatality rate attributed to those accident 
types for the same states. It must be pointed out that this was an exploratory 
analysis; it was not intended to be a definitive statement about the ,qual ity of 
materials distributed by any state agencies. The analysis was based upon the 
26 states that submitted materials. The fatality. I'ates for comparison were then 
taken from the summary of st^te fatalities for 1975.* 

In order to determine representative fatality rates, for states which took-.intp ' ' . 
account the number, of boats' in use -in the state, each state fatality rate,.was 
"normalized." The formula for the required calculation is given as: 

fre quency of- 'fatal i ties 
fatality rate - f^equeilcy of boats registered . 

■ " . ■' ' ; • 

where; . . * \ - 

■ '■ • • f - ' , - • ■ . 

• frequency of fatalities are from the Coast Guard R&O Center BARs for 

1975 for a given state (collision accidents and loading related accidents) 
• t frequency of boats registered in a given state are from the CG-357, 
1975 data. 

Two separate comparisons were made: collision word count values for individual 
states were compared with corresponding normalized state fatality rates, and 
loading-related word count values were compa-red with corresponding fatality rates. 
The Pearson t_ statistic was calculated for each, pomparison : t_ for cpll ision content 



♦Fatalities were used in the comparison for states rather than general, boating 
accidents because fatalities were more reliably reported: "It was found' that the 
Office if Boating Safety received notification of 95-100% of all annual boating 
related fatalities but only 4-10% of those accidents that involved injuries or 
ni^nerty ■'damage were reported." (Reference 6 , p. 7) - 
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and''?a^a T . Wa snB^'' e[hd:"'tio t statistically aigrrificant- (r » 0..256^-.t- "^4.^11 ; 
4(2Z) i ±2..064i,p > 0.05); r for loading related content and fatalities was |rosi- ' 
tive. moderate^ and statistically significant at the, 0.05 level of probability 
.(r - 0.563; 3-26: t(22) « ±2.064). , Apparently the amount of loading related 
content in boating materials somewhat refle(;ts the number of loading, related 
•fatalities for^the states considered. However, without additional supporting 
information, further Interpretation concerning coincidence or intent is -impos- 
sible. ',Scattergrams for the respective comparisons are presented In Appendix D. 
A suffimary table of information required for the analysis Is presented in Appendix 
E (number of boa;t^ registered in the states considered, and collision and loading 
related fatality Jratesj. ' 

2.1.7 Outcome for Area Two - Format of • 
Boating Safety Materials Received 

The materials received represent all majdr format types for presenting educational 
messages. These include- pamphlets, decals, posters, films, and radio/TV spots. 
All printed materials (except posteps and decals) received were classified as 
pamphlets.* As would be expected, the majority of materials received .were 
pamphlets, followed by posters and films; there were three educational messages 
on decals and three radio/TV spots-*. It 'is apparent that a great deal of emphasis 
has been placed on pamphlets for^mmunicatlon of boating information.. All source 
agencie^ii which sent- material included pamphlets. 

2.-1.8 Outcome for Area Three - Methods of 

Distribution by Source Agjencies p 

Although the form letter sent to the various organizations requested that informa- 
tion about the method of distribution .for boating educational materials be' provided, 
in most cases this information was not sent. Of 93 individual packets of 
.•materials received, only 39 includfed the- distribution information requested. 



♦From "The American Heritage Dictionary of the English Language," New College 
-Edition, 1975, a pamphlet is defined as, 1) "an unbound printed work, usually with 
a ^aper cover" 2) "a short essay or treatise usually on a current topic, published** 
without a binding." A booklet is defined to be: "a small bound book or pamphlet," 
while a brochure Is defined to be "a small pamphlet or booklet." Thus, brochures, 
^booklets, leaflets, and fliers are all considered to be pamphlets or pamphlet forms. 
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Responding agencies generally reported distribution of materials through TV/radio 
spots. Coast Guard Auxiliary, Power Squadron, public schools, state fairs, boat 
shows, boat docks, sporting goods stores, newspapers, and materials mailed to . 
persons on request. For most state level publications, the distribution is 
carried out primarily at th$ time of initial registration or registration renewal 
of the boat. 

Insurance companies distribute literature through agents during the sale or 
maintenance of b6at owner insurance. One insurance company reported that they 
provide educational materials to any boating organizatior requesting them. Other 
distribution methods used by the insurance companies include paid advertising 
space in major boating magazines and in radio trade publications. Four of the 
companies responding (Aetna, New Hampshire, St. Paul Companies, and State Farm 
Fire and Casualty) further support educational efforts by providing premium 
discounts for policy holders who have successfully completed the Power Squadron 
or Coast Guard Auxiliary course. ,» ^ - . 

Boat manufacturers reported that they distribute their literature primarily at 
dealers' displays. They also provide owner's manuals with instruction for new 
boats or canoes. Instructions were reportedly distributed at boat shows and are 
available Aipon request from private individuals. - ' 

' ■ « * 

Private publishing organizations and club^ distribute their Information in a wide 
variety of ways. They use water shows, boat show displays, radio/TV spots, news- 
paper articles, paid newspaper ads, posters, pamphlets, and respond to requests by 
private individuals. In addition, articles and features dealing with boating safety 
and boating education are published in boat enthusiast periodicals. 

Federal publications are reportedly available through government displays, hand- 
outs at booths in boat shows, radio/TV spots, at many government libraries, and 
upon request from appropriate offices. , . 

Obviously this does riot, represent the complete picture of methods of distribution 
on a national scale, but it does suggest major groupings of systems for delivery 
of educational material (i.e., mass media, formal boating courses, agency visita- 
tions, and home reference or study). 



2.1.9 Outcome for Area Four - Educational 
.Utility of Materials 



Educational utility refers to how tfae materials received are used for educational 
purposes. State level education programs using student texts and slides with narra 
t1on. These programs are sponsored and often Instructed by local marine policy. 
Other education methods Include special presentations, seminars, workshops, 
volunteer speakers, film libraries, radio/TV announcements and ETV programs. 

There were also some programs being Implemented to encourage boaters to take some 
form of boating Instruction. In New York, persons between the a^^es of 10 and 16 
years must pass a written exam and be certified to solo a mechanically propelled 
boat. Jhe state of Oregon Is conducting formal courses In river running, white 
water canoeing, kayaking and preparation for licensing as a commercial boat pilot. 

2.1.10 Outcome. for Area Five - Types' and Sizes of Boats Addressed 

Most literature addressed power boats under 65 feet with. the major concentration on 
boats un(ler 26'feet. References to sailboats mainly involved rules' of the road and 
righting a capsized vessel. Boat size was often discussed in pamphlet sections 
dealing with boat classification, such as Classes A, 1 , 2 and 3. Accident cate- 
gories were not discussed relevant to boat size except in sections on hunting, ' 
fishing, and water skiing (these sections were dealt with only briefly). 

^ 2.1.11 Conclusions for Assessment of Boating Safety 
and Boating Educational Materials 

The assessment of materials received from the various organizations in response to 
the Wyle form letters produced three major observations warranting reiteration. 

1. There seems to be an emphasis of educational material that addresses 

collision accidents. It is likely that this is the result of two things: 
.1) repetitions for "rules of the road" in the various documents and 
2) th^ abstract nature of content directed towards loading related 
accidents. Further, loading related content must deal with information 
relative to each size and type of boat concerned. Note that there is a 
distinct absence of arbitrary rules to follow for loading* related accident 
' ■ '»"'■.■ 
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education (e.g.,'' wake condition that may be hazardous for a boater In 
one size boat may not be hazardous for another boater In a larger boat.) 



2. 



Apparently, there Is a heavy dependence upon pamphlets as media for 
dissemination of educational Infqihnatlon. State agencies seem to make 
use of a greater \r1ety of media types than other source organizations. 




3. Four "majorr kinds iff systems for delivery of educational materials were 
reported In use:* 1) mass media (electronic and print) 2) formal boating 
courses sucb as those offered by the Coast Guard Auxiliary, 3) repre- 
sentatives of boatlrvg agencies calling on organizations In the field 
(visitations) and 4) a limited version of home reference through corres- 
pondence courses. 

In the next section of this report, a journalistic evaluation Is reported where the 
highest quality pi^jn ted materials received for Subtask 1 were compared with "state 
of the art" critevft from Subtask 2. 
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2.2 Subtask 2 - Assessment of Educational Alternatives 
, from Other Recreational Areas and Selected Traffic Highway Safety Programs; 
and Journa listic Technical Evaluation of Materials In All Areas 

2.2.1 Rationale and Purpose 

The purpose of this subtask was to gather information about educational materials 
and methods in other recreational areas. It was hoped that this subtask would 
dellneat^ those educational approaches and journalistically successful techniques 
used in other recreational activities which might be of potential use for boating 
education. This subtask was not Intended to be a comprehensive or inclusive 
evaluation of alj recreational sports or activities. The areas selected for 
study were chosen (on the ba'sis of similarity tP recreational boating (e.g., cost 
and recreational value). Seven recreational areas were considered: 

r 

• Motorcycling, bicycling, mini-biking, etc; Including the Motorcycle 
Safety Foundation. ' 

• Snov«nobiles, ski itig, winter sports; including the International Snow- 
mobile Industry Association and the National Ski Patrol. 

• Sky diving, hang gliding, powered gliders, etc.; Including the U.S. ) 
Parachute Association^ ■ / 

• Water skiing, rafting, scuba diving, etc.; Including the American 
Water Ski Association. ' 

t All'terrain vehicles, campens, dune, buggies, etc; including the 
National All-Terrain Vehicle Association. 

• Camping^ hunting, fishing, hiking, etc; includi-ng the Family Camp«>ng 
Federation of America. ^ ' 

• Others; including the National Safety Council , theif/S. Consumer 
Product Safety Conmlssion, the National Park Service, the National 
Fire Protection Association, and Family Safety Magazine. 

At the request of the Coast Guard, an effort was made to evaluate aspects of 
Traffic Highway Safety Education Methods as well. 

The Information needed for this subtask was organized into two basic categories: 

• '-Sources of information for program planning arid for evaluation of th^ 

effectiveness of the programs from the other recreational activities.-. 



• Various educational methods, techniques, and strategies which have 
been or are being used in educational programs for other recreational 
activities. , 

2.2.2 Method and Research Design for Assessment > 

Th(B research d^ign for this subtask involved acquiring sources for Information 
on educational programs* class if yinq the findings in systematic fashion, and a 
journalistic evaluation of the content, quality, and strategies of the printed 
material s. . - . 

This design was carried out in four steps. The first step was the compilation 
of resource agencies and organizations to be contacted for assistance. This 
list wa; generated by using published safety literature In the respective 
Si-. recreational industries, by contacting relevant governmental agencies (local, 
state, and national )♦ and from suggestions received in the course of the study, 
from various persons responding to the mail request. The complete list of 
organizations is presented, in Appendix F. The second step was a mail request 
for the necessary information about the educational programs. A ccrpy of the 
request letter (prepared by C. Stiehl) is presented in Appendix G. A total 
of 113 organizations, companies, agencies, and individuals were sent the form 
letter. As a result of a particularly low response to the mail request for 
materials, stBp' three Involved followup Interviews with key persons in recrea-. 
tlonal areas that were considered to be most important to this project (motor-' 
cycling and snowmoblUng programs). In addition. Inquiries were made concerning 
the highway traffic safety area, also using telephone interviews. A list of 
persons interviewed is presented In Table 6. ^ 

The method used" in this follow-up effort utilized traditional interview informa- 
tion 'gathering techniques. The interviewer identified herself as a research 
psychologist emp-loyed at Wyle Laboratories in Huntsvflle, Alabama. The project 
- was described as a report of recommendations to be presented to the U.S. Coast , 
Guard concerning educational programsfor recreational boating.. The respondent 
was asked- if he would be willing to answer some questions and describe his own 
organization. All respondents agreed to cooperate; however, the extent "of 
that cooperation and the amoun't of information volunteered varied greatly. 
^ . ' ' ■ '\ . ■ ' \ 



' TABLE 6. RESOURCE PERSONS CONTACTED BY TEL^ PHONE TO OBTAIN - 
INFORMATION ON EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN THE AREAS OF MOTORCYCLING, 
^ _._-SNQyMOaiUNGL^j^ND HIGHWAY.. TRAFFIC" SAFETY^ ______ J> 



MOTORCYCLING 



Or. Allan Robinson, Director of Education and Training, Motorcycle 
Safety Foundation,. Li nthicum, Maryland* 



SN0WM06ILING 



Catherine Ahern,'ManS'ger of Information Service, International Snow- 
mobilje Industry Association "(ISIA), Washington, DC** , 

Roy Muth, Director of Technical Services, Snowncbile Safety arid Certi- 
fication Conmittee, Inc. (SSCC), Washington, DC (affiliated with ISIA) 

Larry Nenneman, Division Manager, Marketing/Recreation, John Deere 
Horicon Works, Horicon, Wisconsin 

HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY , < 

Dwight Fee, Special Assistant to the Director of the' Office of Driver 
and Pedestrian Programs, National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
(NHTSA), Washington; DC 

Tom Enwright, Deputy Administrator, National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration Regional Office, Atlanta, Georgia*** 

Information Officers w the Departments of Traffic Safety or the 
Governor's Highway Safety Commission in the following states: 

Sacramento, California ^ • 
Tallahassee, Florida . 
St. Paul, Minnesota- 
Sal em, Oregon ^ . ■ ~ • 
Austin, Texas 



*A private, non-profit organization supported by the five leading motorcycle 

distributors in the U.S. 

**A- non-profit, open-membership association. 

?***T:his is vone of 10 regional offices. Washington distributes educational 
materials and gives technical and financial assistance to states in their 
individual educational and promotional programs. The regional offices 
mainly serve the function of intermediaries- between natipnal and state/local 
level s. . ^ 
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While- there were several questions y/hich were asked in all Interviews, they 
were conducted in ^ relatively unstructured fashion, to -eijcourage respondents 
to bring up'issues or problem, areas which mi gh,t be un-ique to their specific 



V areas and could not be anticipated- by a rigid series of ques-tions. The length 
of thefse interviews ranged from approximately seven minutes to- 20 minutes;. 
Subjects of information which were systema^ie^lTy requested of al-1 respondents 
were : ' • ■ • . ^ 

• ■ ■ ' ■ • ■. . ' '/ ■ ■•■ _ . I 
fl Description of the department or foundation (e.g., lines of authority, 

structures providing communicatjoh^between national and state or:^- 

local levels). V ' > 

• Identification of procedures for' designing programs (choice of 

educational objectives, e.g., by methodolosj^ical data analysis). ; ■ 
' t Description of how programs are implemented (material s produced 

in-house or contracted out; media use, etc.). '* 
f Description of assessments 'of effectiveness of campaigns. 

The fourth step, was- comp] eted in" conjunction with the previous su^ask deal ing ^ 
exclusively, wjth boat jng safety materials. ThiS' involved a- journal is^^ic comparison 
of the highest qual ity' motorcycl ing and showmobiTing majteria^s" with the best 
available -boating education materials". " . . " ' - ' 

' . 2. 2. 3 "Resul ts- of Assessment 

Approximately 11% of the persons and organizations asked for assistance in the * 
" project answered the mail request. Additional unreqiTested information was received'*' 

from 33 different sources, generally by referral from a contacted agency. A list 
- of these^ources is included in Appendix F. The only areas in whicji substantial 
quantities of materials were received were the areas of motorcycl ing snowmobil ing,' 
and snow skiing. A small sample of materials was also received in" the areas of - 
water skiing, camping, parachuting, hunting, fishing, et'ci The latter ^roup of 
materials offered no real contribution to the* information provided by the 
larger group of material s, and consequently has not been detailed in the report." 

The materials used for analysis were classified accord-tng to' three dimensions: 

0 format or media (e.g. , pamphlet, professional journal article or 
', ■ research report, and safety or press release), • ■ 



primary emphasis oV content (e.g.* general safety, promotion of a 
safety course, etc. ), 



'infefrdeff~use (classroom instrucTfon, Jfi'semfnation to general public,, 
or aimed at specific target 'Audience ). 

Th6 outcome of the classificatjonHs^^su^ in Table?. > ' 



Telephone Interviews with key persons in the motorcycling and snowmobi ling areas 
produced information that was lar^gely supportive of printw materials previously 
ireceived from the mail '^^requesljs. As a result, the findings for the interviews 
were integrated with that inforfnation for presentation in this; report. The 
various/motbrcycle/snowmobile progr^ims and approaches 'are identif ied in tabular 
form in TableS. ' « ' "* ■ ■ " 

Telephone in-terv lews* with' key pier so^^^^ in th^ highway^ traffic safety area* (and 
twO' publ ications: /References 7 an(f 8, suggested during the ^interviews) produced -an 
overview of. the educational prbgram for highway safety. The findings fbf highway 
safety programs are presented in tabular form In Tatle "'/ 

The tabulated information in Tables 8 and ? suggest three general points of 
possible value for recreational boating education. d 

k The most established programs for education were associated with highway ' 
. ^ traffic safety. Tl^e programs offered by the parent national organization 

utilized most conventional modes of educatrpn intervention. It is 
noteworthy that the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
distributes educationl&l materials of a high quality reflecting an "in 
house" expertise and professional production assistance. Further, the * 
national agency has developed liaison intermediary offices to coordinate 

efforts between nat*lonal and state/1 ocal^levels. " ^ ^ '• 

. ^ .. \ ■ ■■■ - ■ 

2. Excellent educational programs are being prepared and conducted with far 
• less, data analysis in other recreational areas than for recreational boating. 
Only a limited/amount of data analysis is being undertaken by the Motorcycle 
Sa'fety Foundation. However, there are plans for a national level repository 

.. for motorcycle accident data. There is an attempt on the state level 
to deal systematically with motorcycle accident and snowmobile accident 



TABLE 7. SUMMARY OF. EDUCATION MATERIALS OBTAINED FROM -MAIL REqUESTS 
,: ■ / IN THE RECREATIONAL AREAS OF MOTORCYCLING, SNOWMOBILING, AND SNOW. SKIING 

f - — ^1^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



■ \ 

FORMUT OR MEDIA 


EMPHASIS OF CONTENlV, 


y' 

V INrEjgED USE OR AUDIEteE 


• FREOKYOF items ' V . 


Motorcvclina 


Snowinobillna 


*Snow 
Skiing 


PaiiipWets, ' 
Brochures and 
Manuals 

» ■ 


S,afety Tips 

■ ■ ■, V 


GenfeMl Piihlir 


. r ■ 


. .1 




:Piiblicizing a safety 
course, educational 
Droorain. or certi- 

K ^ J* Mill • wl Wl vJ 

fi cation program 


General. Publ ic (or , 
Potential Participants) 


2 .\ 


J 




.Potential Sponsors 




1 . 




Operator's Manual 
w/SafetyTips 


General Public 
(Consumer) 




' ' 1 


s 


Manual for Safety 
Course 

' ■ 


Classroom Use: , 
Course Participant 


rr—. 1 \ 


1 . ' 




Professional Jourflal 
^Articles and 
Research Reports ' 


Safety.iicensing, 
AccjdentA^n^ lysis,' 
Etc. ' 


'Profeissionals'in;Safety ! 


20 




1 . 


Safety olr Press 
R^lete , 


vinous Aspects of ' 
Genejral Safety 


iGefieral 'Public ' ' ^' 




i '■■ ■ 
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ME 8. TABULAR ASSESSMENT OF KEY ASPECTS OF 
MOTORCyCLE AND SNQWMOBILE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAHS 





mmmrn area 


PURPOSE AND CONTENT OF ' 
_il)UCATIONAUPJ10fiRi!MS..- 


/ 

> MEDIA AND METHODS USED 

' " "«"'"" 


ACCIDENT DATAACdUISlTIGNi ANALYSIS 


f 

f 

I 

1 ■ 

w 
o 


Hotortycling 

1 

* • 


1 Motorcyclist helment wear 

1 Messages to remind car and motor- 
cycle riders to sliare the road 

1 Publicize tlie motorcycle safety 
course 

4 

% Tips for safe ijotorcycle opera- 
,tion . 

1 Make available a iiome^^tudy 
Motorcycle Rider Course incliid' 
ing educational materials 

•.Mediate tlie loan of training ' 
motorcfcles by manufacturers to 
dealers sponsoring sucli a course 
(Dealer Participation, Program) 

1 Provide training to instructors 
tlirougli worksliops (Instructor. . 
Preparation Prdgram in coUeges; 
universities, and in military 
services). ' ■ 

. ■ ■ ■ ) ; 
rDevelopraent of Itno^ledge tests - 

> (e.g., off-road infomation 

' needed prior to licensing) 

1 Upgrade operator licensing 
• practices ...^ 

1 Support tlie provision of insur- 
ance reductions for safety 
course graduates ; 


Production of educational materials 
is.contracted out to professional 
agencies. ' ' , • 

Mass Media Utilization. ' , 

Television 
Radio 

Trade Magazines , ' . ' 
Pamphlets ' 

Decals with Organization logos 

Bi-monthly Newsletters , 

Seminars on safe operation and 
problem areas 

Complete package of instructional' 
materials including h student text- 
book, self-tests, ami instructor's 
guide, \\m films, and filmstrips 

Courses anci home study 


No systematic on-going acquisition and 
analysis of accident data. 

Some analysis of accident reports and 
statistics have been performed via MSF- 
sponsored research contracts, 

Plans for a national clearinghouse for 
motorcycle accident data. 

End-of-course measures for evaluation 
of graduates of the safety course. 

J " , - ' 

; * ■. 

— 1 ^ 


0 


SnoMDObjllng ^ 


• Prftvide operator training program 
package for youtliful operators 

Certify safety programs of states 
and Canadian provinces for educa- 
tion of' youthful operators 

i Provide- safety tips for'purchas- 
ers of snoMiiobiJes . 

, ■ ; 


Pamphlet and film cSl^Jracted to 
professional agency ' 

■ » 


No systematic compilation of statistics 
(request information from .states and 
provinces by letter). 

Some limited accident dat» is available 
from the National Safety Council, the 
Consumer Product Safety Coninission's 
NEISS Program, and' various state and 
provincial (Canada) agencie^. . 



TABLE 9. TABULAR ASSESSMENT OF KEY ASPECTS OF 
HIGHWAY TRAFFIC SAFETY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



PURPOSE AND CONTENT OF 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



MEDIA AND METHODS USED 



ACCIDENT DATA ACQUISITION 4 ANALYSIS 



Priority Programs* 

• Safety and energy conservation 

• Systematic ^dta acquisition, 
analysis and reporting 

• The 55-(nph national aiaxlnium' 
speed limit * . 

V 

• Automobile occuj>ant safety ; 
(e.g., restraint systems^ 

i Reapprdisal^f highway safety 
standards - ' 

• Campaign against excessive 
drinking and automobile driving 

Other Representatjve Programs: ^ 

• Seat Belt Campaign 

• Pedestrian Safety 



^Materlah production Includes In-^ 
house work, contracts with ad 
agencies, and work done by the 
AdvertUing Cpuncl) 

Mass Media Uti 1 Iza tion Incl udes ; 

Television 
Radio Spots 

Newspapers - editorials 

- printed idvehttsements 

- hard news reporting 

Contests 
Pamphlets * * 

16iiin Films . ' < 

Posters and Placards for Display 

Advertising Specialties include: - 

Buiiper stickers, napkins, key rings, 
"buckf&vijp" stickers for car rental 
firms, special message plate for 
license plate mount for front of car 

, . ' ■ ■ .' i'' 
Visitations and Exhibits: 

Table Top Exhibits 
State Fair Exhibits 
Seminars, Lectures, Speaker's Bureau 
Scripts 

Mobile Education Units (station' wagon 

with movies and slide shows) 
Games (e.g., Texas Traffic Safety 
. Ranger Kit for 4th 'Graders j 

Mai ling Information Kits to Sel ect' 
Gr oups . 



National data system (National Center 
for Statistical Analysis) currently 
being organized. Hill include data 
on drivers, pedestrians, vehicles, 
collision types, injuries, environ- 
mental factors, and exposure. 

* 

Mill Involve: 

a) assembling existing state and local 
records, and 

b) on-site investigation of a repre- 
sentative sample of accidents by 
trained professionals. 
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Reference!?"^ of Mghway safety programs^ave been'llnMteiLto najor el^forts. A complete description is presepted in 



- data.. No snowmobile organization contacted reported any acquisition 
of arccidenT staTf^ states/provinces, the* 

National Safety Council, and the Consumer Pro^ct Safejj^Cotranission. 

3. There are educational problems and educational resources shared by the 
various •recreational areas, highway traffic safety, and rec.reationa) 
boating. All educat^n areas Involvevbo^ operator skills and operator 
judgment. The resou|}ces available reflect\he "state of the art" for . 
Icampaign approaches to educational innovation. , 



2.2.4 Method and Research Design 
for Journalistic Tec^jnical Evaluation of. Boating Educational Materials 

An evaluation of the printed boating instructional materials (primarily pamphlets) 
was made to assess how the boating materials compared with the state of the art 
(in journalfstic standards) for instructional materials. This evaluation was_^ 
conducted in two stages. Stage, one was the selection of materials for comparison; 
stage two was the actual technical evaluation. First, three Wyle research 
personnel qualified as in-depth boating accident investigators selected, the - 
best ovel^all in^ructional pamphlets for boating from the general group of 
educational pamphlets provided in Subtask 1. These judges were also asked to 
select the best instructional pamphlets from the motorcycling and- snowmobi ling ' 
^recreational areas. 

The selections by the judges were to be based upon how real istically. and 
appropriately the pamphlet dealt, with the recreationaj situations, their . 
effectiveness in addressing recreational boaters (or motorcycle and snowmobile 
enthusiasts) in terms of appropriate level of sophistication, and thoroughness 
of subject coverage without excessive detail. The instructions given to the 
judges are specific and ar*e presented in Appendix H. Evaluations for the first 
stage were conducted in the following way. The judges scanned the materials, . 
made their selections, assigned choice preference, and then wrote out a brief 
'reason for. their selection and priority assignment.. After each judge completed 
his part in the task, all chosen pamphlet titles were recorded,- and the materials 
were then refiled for the next judge, In all, two pamphlets from^each major 
source (federal, state., private publishers,' insurance companies, and boat 



nianufactorers) were to be selected by' each judge along with four items of motor- 
cycTfrig "and - •■ - — : 

It.was the opinion of the principal Investigator that the motorcycle and snow- 
mobile ma^ia.ls offered the most progressive materials for instructional purposes. 

Orie jujdge'did not complete' the selection of materials from the federal agency 
category, as he was called away from the task and could, not return. Since there 
were a large number of similar materials in the federal agency group, the loss , 
of the two choices for this, category was minimal. Further the two judges 
selecting federal agency materials duplicated their selections for one choice. 

> 

The second stage for the evaluation of the boating materials involved technical 
assessment of all chosen materials by three professional mass media consultants 
with backgrounds that included tr^ning in graphics. Two are members of the School 
of Radio and Television Faculty at Ohio University (J. Berman and J. Murray), one 
was a member of the School of Journalism Faculty (T. Diinlap). The intent of this 
evaluation was to subject the best of the boating pamphlets to expert opinion, 
having the hi ghesll^ standards for, the way in" which the educational content could 
be presented. A donation of $200 was given to a scholarship fund at^OHio , 
University for their assistance. The consultants met as a panel to evaluate 
the materials in one meeting. The consultants were asked to review the materials 
in any order they wished and to use four judgmental areas in their evaluations. 
They were told to reach an agreement on their opinions and judgnients> The 
instructions specif ied. for the task are presented in Appendix I. The judgmental . 
areas offered by Wyle were originally specified as options which the consultant 
panel was free to alter since they were the experts. Original judgmental areas, 
were used and are as follow: ^ 

• quality of printing, selection of type font, artistic and practical 
use of color, appropriateness of artwork, ' . 

• layout of the pamphlets including location of printing and the 
associated photograiiihs and artwork, 

• -quality of paper used, and ^ \ 

• appropriateness of verbal style (e.g., leve°l of difficulty). 



2.2.5 Results of Selection tff Boating Materials 



Twenty-eight different pamphlets, including duplications, were selected by the 
Myle judges as "preferred" materials from all three recreational areas. These 
materials are presented by title and by the frequency with which they were 
selected in Table TO. 



TABLE 10. SELECTED MATERIALS BY TITLE AND FREQUENCY OF PREFERENCE 



Ti tl e of Sel ected Material s 



Frequency With 
Which Materials 
Were Preferred 



. Make Sure/Make Shore 

^Connecticut Better Boating ' . ■ 

Skipper's Outboard Special 
Boating Skills and Seaganship 
USPS Boating Course 

Almost Everything You Wanted to Know About Boating But WQre 

Ashamed to Ask 
Federal Requirements for Recreational Boats 
Boating Safety * - 

Safe Boating Guide-Safeco ' • 

ABC's of California Boatfng Law ^ . 
Basic Canoeing « 
Safe Boat Driving for Water Skiing 
SI ickcraiPt Owners' Manual 

MFG Boat Owners' Manual * 
'Safe Skippers Ahoy 
Minnesota Boat and Water Safety 
A Pocket Guide to Cold Water Survival 
Adventure. Afloat 

Basic Outboard Boating ' 

State Farm Audio Copy ' ' { 

Snownobiler's' Safety Handbook "* 
Play Safe with Snowmobiles for More Wihter Fun 
Beginning Rider Course 
-Motorcycle Rider Course 

Three State Snowmobile Economic and Preference Survey 

Riding Tips for Motorcyclists 

Commun-ity Motorcycle Safety Education Support* 




2 

2 

2 

T 

1 

1 

.2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2* 
1 
1 
•1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
2 
I 
1 
1 



These classifications and the individual comments are presented in Appendix J, 
It is apparent from the frequencies of the various comments that the Wyle 
judges were particularly pleased with instruction for novice boaters. The 
major concentration of comments was in two groups: fifteen comments {3B% of 
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34 



50 



The comment^ given) specif ied, the r,eas6n' for the selection as being "good to • 
adequate' tiariccovera^^^^ The'iiext'mostrreicfu 
ring kind 0/ comment (14 comments given) pertained to the quality of coverage 
of material suitable for "novice" or "experienced boaters." 

Z.Z.6 Results of Technical Journalistic Evaluation , - 

" .* of Boating Educational Materials 

A statemiertt for the results of the technical -journal istic ev.aluatlon w*5 prepared 
by the panel of three consultants from Ohjcf University, the statement reflects 
consensus oijiniGih held by the panel members for each of the material evaluated. 
With the exception of minor editing; their statement i^ reproducecf for this 
document as it was received. 



INTiiODUC, 



The following remarks are of oourse made without full knowledge 
of facilities and resouroes d^l^I'MmUL^ to the producing aa^nt. " 
Tfhe intent of the remarks^ are}. . to'- 'eU^ in the production 
of useful and attractive materials. 

, ''V . , ^ ^^^^ 

Perhaps the tuo most important asvects of pamchlet iproduction 
for the present task are a sense unity and ' organization , 
■ throughout - both, in printed content and graphic support ^ arid 
the presentation of a cpnvenient quantity of materia'h. Many ' 
of these pamphlets fail on one or both of these counts by poor 

ylanningj cluttered and unattractive layout^ lack of consistency 
and 'incompatibility of content and illustrations^ poorly selected, 

type font^ picftorial size and placement and other ^similar factors. 

Many are simply unattrdtotivey externally and internally. It is 

apparent in some that^ the design and/or execution uae the work 

of several persons ['Jho did not know how to J coordinate the 

total took of the^ pamphlet. ' 

Often there is an overabundance of information.. Try doing less 

better...: perhaps three smaller pamphlets on three subjects. 'S 

- A, 

This suggestion is consistent with both convenience [for use of the ' 
pamphlet y and facilitation of learning]. 



GENERAL COMMENTS ON. COMPARISON PAMPHLETS 
fM0T0RCY^r.jr<j...AND.^NOUMr>prLR<'i '. 



lOveratllj the keat teohniaal. . .imprlBeatona were lef^by several 
of the motorcycle brochures. They are attraative^ coherent^ and , 
\ are pleasing in formats ,.th3y are unified internally through ^ fine 
, iayoutj. type font and visual support. Papier stock and half-^iione 
reproduction is .excellent and the overall '^feel" is pne of careful 
planning an4 execution. 

In thoee pamvhlets where '^point of view'* %d r>reeent (wherein the 
reader is placed precisely in the poaiiion of a participant in the 

' illustrated situation) the motorcycle pamphlets again do the finest 
job. This may- seem a small points hut in recreating potential 
accider^t scenarios, the ptxrticipantej point of view is critical to 
understanding apprdpriate action to be taken; a poorly presented ■ 

, point of view may not accurately depict the cyclist ^s (boater ^s) 
position and caused som^ degree of disorientation as well. , • 

The overall appeal of the^ motorcycle/ snowmobile pdmphlets is a 
youthful one in appearance and content style. [However^s the 
Snouxnobi ler ^3 Safety Handbook iB ^'generics in that the illustra- 
tions do not distiriguish J^jki, participant by a .^particular age. 
The Play' Safe With SnowmOmLes' is a badly cluttered ^ visually . 
amb€gux>u8j seemingly random pamphlet. On closer examination^ 
it can he noted that this pamphlet isr'in fact produced in Canada 
which might account for the difference in style. 

GENERAL COMMENTS ON BOATING EDUCATIONAL PAMPHLETS 

The boating pamphlets vary widely in format^ quality^ expenditure j 
appeal and usefulness. Many simply do not have the look of 
reci^eational pamphlets; some ere too formal to attract a recreation^ 
oriented person. 

The most us efuV approach in verbal style is. a simple^ direct one * 
1^^.^ participatory^. A number of pamphlets are condescending 
verbally - and contain unnecessarily^ ejjiildish illustrations. ^ 
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It seems that the most attention was paid: to the papfx" stock in * 
* the boating materials arid the quality was generdllu very gocdi 

The best^ ovevall boating pamphlet /booklet, is the "USCGA 's Boating 
Skills- gytd Seamanship . In all categories ihscct^ies closest -to a 
well planned and coordinated presenUition, One gets from it what*^: 
^one expects. Many of the ^oiher pamphlets, through lack ^f yood • 
'technical planning, create ^incorrect^ expectations of the true 
content* As a text Ithe USCGA publication] is well done.' \ 

SPECIFie COMMENTS ON-ALL MATERIALS ' ' , 

' ^^^^^ 

SpecTfic comments are presented in Table 11. - * 



TABLE M: specific JOURNALISTIC COMMENTS 
, FOR ALL EVALUATED MATERIALS 



PAMPHLET 



Motorcycle Ridbr Course 



Community Motorcycle Safety Education 
Support ^ 

Ridincf Tips for the Motorcyclist 
Beginning Rider Course ' 

illil( 

} — - 

Snowmobile's Safety Handbook 



Play Safe: Stiowmqbiles 



Secttort 5: Compass and Chart Famil iar i ty 
Safe Skippers,' Ahoy 



Boatihg and y/ater Safety 



Almost Everything You Ever Wanted, 
Connecticut Better Boating . . 



Safe Boat Driving. for Water Skiing 



MFG Boat Owner..' s Manual . - •' ■ 
USCGA Skipper ' s^Outboard Special 



/ 



. Adventure Afloat 



Basic Outboard BoattntT: ^ \ 



ITEM 



Con-tenipora ry and well coordinated. 

Pre -punched edge suggests permanency 
and serial -ness 

Copy zig-zags around illustrations, 
affects readability greatly; 

Low budget, but well done 

"Point of view" generally well handled 

Layout done in spots as ,if one page 
wide instead of two 

Too many photo sizes 

Paper opacity bad:, ink comes through 

Paper stock too thin 

Too much color for size. Fold-out format 
not good „ , 

Cover color overpowers a .good "half-tone 

Cut Tines under pictures |kod, well used 
Tint blocks used well . 
Art work good ; ' " 

style too condesTsending 

« ■ 

Excess of color ^ 

■ ^ » / 

'Excess of material per oage 

Needs'lnore white space anci margins - '. . 

■ ' #' ■ ^. ^ 
SmaTt fferagraph 

Art work condescending- „ v 

. ' ■' ' 

Bad photography 

P,hoto- reduced tabTes hard, to read 

Type too big . • - 

J' , " 

'Art work placed poorly 



\ 



1 
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TABLE n. (concluded) 



PAMPHLET ' - 


1 ■ ..I 1 

• ' ITEM 


ABCs of California Boating Law 


Poor title 


m-. \ . ■ 


Glossary gtod 

Ch|^t layout inconsistent .. 


Make Sure Make Snore (NY State) 


TOO inucn contrast 




Drawina styles differ 




Captions needed 


USCG473 A PockeJ^Guide to Gold Water 
Survival 


Pictures too interrupt! ve of content 


AMF Slickcraft Owner's Manual 


Clean, bold, unified, well planned 
for boat stowing • . - 


Make Sure Make Shore 


Pictures good but tint-blocks detract 

Color ruins otherwise good quality 
print/ type 

"Rivers .of space^' in lines lack 
continuity 


Florida Boating Safety 

■ ' #. 


Too many different type fonts 

. All papital letters make' it difficulife^ 
to read ' ' 


□oaLiDy oaicty 


" 9i7P t'nn ^mall - church D'ew booklet in 

appearance ■ • 



2.3 5ubtask 3 - Review of Educational Methods and 
Audio-Visual Techniques for Boater Educational Programs 

2.3.1 'introduction and Purpose • 

This section is concerned with identifying educational methods that are ap- 
plicable to instruction of recreattonal boaters. The methods employed in 
contemporary instruction have become sufficiently developed that' a reasonably 
- wel 1 defined group of techniques have evol ved. Al though most sophi stica'ted • 
instructional programs -employ combinations of methods and support materials, 

parsimony requires their discussion in separate classifications. ^ 

' • ■ ■, > . 

The specific purposes of this subtask are: - ' 

• To identify the major educational methods having potential for 
programs directed^to. recreational boaters. * ' 

• To identify the inajor audio-visual support materials to be used in 
conjunction with the educational methods. 

• To specify advantages and limitation of each major educational 

method with respect to practical, considerations for'use of the methods.* 

In a reviejjt of training methods for industry, Bass and Vaughan (Reference 9) 
have listed the basic instructional methods available for education and: train- 
ing. Seven of these methods offer potential for the education of recreational 
boaters: 

1 ) Lecture . ^ . 

2) Conference or Group Discussion 

3) ^ Cast Study 

4) Role Playing 

,i5)' Simulation or Structured Experience 

6) Games _ ; 

• 7) Progranmed' Instruction. ' 



^*The practical considerations of interest for this project .were: size of. 
audience, levels of sophi„st1cation^f the audience, amount of prior boating", 
experience of audience, complexity 'of message content (amount of Information 
given in the message), cost and budget," and facilities available. 

- V - - . -V . . 56 ' . ■ 
■ FRIC ' ' ■ • ■ ... . ■ , . _ 



The intent of this section is to make accessible to potential users guidelines 
•and resource material for persons interested in instruction of recreational boaters. 
It is assumed that the seven^methods ^ncompass the major instructianal poss:ibili- 
ties for any intellectual level of boater, or any given set of graining objectives 
(involving either skill development or information acquisition).. 

This information should make clear the choice of educational methods and support 
media, to use at any given time (or for any given prog^^^^^ At tfie very Tea^^^ 
. should narrow the. choices to a few equally acceptable alternatives. Use of this 
Information is', of course, dependent upon pri^determi nation of the parameters 
of the various educational situations in which the methods and materials are to 
be used. It is apparent that the use of supporting media can stffflulate discussion 
in formal classes, clarify abstre^t concepts, and illustrate specific points. In 
fact, any contemporary plan for an educational program should involve the consi- 
deration of an array of media support. , 

. 2. 3.'2 Presentation of Educational Method Alternative.s - 

The major- educational methods, and their advantages and limitations relati.ve to 
the practical considerations of educational alternatives ar§ presented in tabular 
form in Table 12. - 



: TABLE 12. .EDUCATIONAL klHODS MILABLE FOR USE IN BOATING EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



1. LECTURE -METHODS: ' (Oral, one-way transiiiisslon of Inforiiiation [exfept for questions and answers] from an 

instructor to a group of persons,)^ . - . 


ANTICIPATED ADVANTAGES' , 


ANTICIPATED LIMITATIONS 


• COMMENTS 


1 Can reach large audiencefs) ' 

i 

1 Flexible, can be accommodated to 
meet particular group's needs; can , 
be'chamged, or emphasis altered, 
...during presentation r- 

1 Economical in terms of preparation 
time and. financial ly, for reaching 
large audience. 

1 Useful as a framework into wM,ch 
other media/ and methods can be^ 
incorpordiaa. 


1 Mostly one-way communication, 
minimizing, active participation . 
and involvement by audience; 
allowing little chance for 
practice, reinforcement, or 
feedback; no tailoring of content 
to' meet individual needs. 

1 Success is dependent on having a 
skilled lecturer. ^ , 

4 

1 Generally not suitable for ' 
children unless used in 
conjunction with extensive visual 
media support. 

1 Some resistance may be' found In 
persons who are predisposed to 
dislike the lecture situation. 


• More 'i^seful for transniittlng 
facts than for pronioting 
attitudinal or behavioral 
change. 

1 More suited for lopl than 
national preparation. ' 

ft 




■ 1 Not visually stimulating for' 
listeners without additional 
media; aid; tends to be a 
Visually static metnod, • 




1 

i ■ 


1 Listener Is require(l to 
participate passively .rather 
than actively in the learning 
process. ^ ■ ' 

J M , , 1 


♦ 
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TABLE XL EDUCATIONAL METHODS AVAILABLE FOR USE IN BOATING EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS (continued) 



2. GROUP. DISCUSSION .METHODS: (Purposeful two-way coiiwunkation among a group of^lne participants.) 


■ ■ ANTICIPATED ADVANTAGES 


ANTICIPATED LIMIIATIONS 


COMMENTS 


1 Encourages active participation 
(which facilitates learning and 
.rttention). 

• Provides for interaction among 
partHcipaiits. 

• Provides feedbacic to participants. 

• Hay be used in conjunction with 
. other methods (e.g., lecture, 

role playing). ^ 

1 Allows for individual attention 
. to be given to participants. 

• Flexible according to specific 
interests, and needs of 
participants. 

• Can easily include viewing of 

. "visudl", materials to be passed' 
around among ulembers because of 
small group size. 

• Economical in terms of preparation ' 
time and. cost. , 

• Can be fairly lengthy if 
participants are enjoying it or • 
are involved in the intense 
interchange of information and 
opinions. ■ . 

,> ,-■ " ^■ 
■■• ■.. ' 

* ■ *. 
*< * 

■ t ' ' ' ■ 


I Aggressive Individuals may 
dominate the discussion with 
nonproductive talk. 

1 Participants may have difficulty 
expressing thems'elves clearly. 

• Arguments may, disrupt or 
side-trac;!; the discussion. ' , 

1 QDality is dependent on 
participants and on a skilled 
group leader. 

^< , 

■ ) 

1 r 

( 


• Preferable to lecture when \ 
material presented needs much 
clarification and amplification,. 

I Lecture to a large audience may 
be, followed by several smaller 
group discussions. 

1 Leader should be: 

- prepared to deal with variety 
of questions which might not 
occur in structured lecture 
situation; (therefore preparation 

. time mal actually be longer 
than^r lecture) 

- attentive to individuals who 
need encouragement to contribute 

- skillful in keeping discussion . 
productive for ajl members of 
tiie group, and keeping the 

■ group under control ■, 
' - able to summarize and clarify 
' periodically ; ' ., ■ 

Heterogeneous group, in 'terms of 
boating knowledge and experience 
is usually desirable. 

1 Topic shoul<fB^mited so that a 
"main trac*" help^inaintain 
structure and logical progression 
of thought. 

Discussion should be closed when 
time or diminished' pro^luctiveness 
dictate .' A summairization by 
the leader to provide perspective 
is recoiiwiend^. ^ , 

More, suited for preparation on 
; the local than the national level. 



TABLE 12. EDUCATIONAL METHODS AVAILABLE FOR USE IN BOATING EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS (continued] 



3. CASE STUDY METHODS: (Participants examine actual problem situations and work out solution themselves; 

i.e., actual boating accident case histories are presented for student analysis.) 



ANTICIPATED ADVANTAGES- 



ANTICIPATED LIMITATIONS 



COMMENTS 



Has "real life" credibility 
because cases are taken froni 
actual incidents which have 
occurred. 



Can be integrated into many otheP 
types of presentation (e.g., • 
lecture, film, Jaoiphlet). 

Encourages active [iarticipation 
(which, facilitates learning^^nd 
retention). 

t 

Promotes flexibility' on the part 
*of trainees by showing them .there 

is no single, correct solutioi) in 
most cases (however, there are' 
' best solutions). 



Invites sensational izatlon by the 
speaker, which may distract from 
the intended purpose (i.e., 
identifying cause of accident and 
alternative operator or passenger 
behaviors). 

Children may be frightened by 
"stories" of injuries or deaths 
and come to fear boating. 

Discomfort caused by unpleasant 
aspects of accident cases may 
actually inhibit compliance, if 
.trainee disassociates himself ' " 
,,altogether from the consequences 
of non-compliance (obviously 
dependent upon degree of 
sensationalization). 



May incorporate basic method of 
role playing, by personalized 
presentation of^he accident 
situation (i.e.,' using 
participant's name in depicting 
the scenario). 

Suitable for preparation on the 
local level; however, a series 
'of case studies could be prepared 
from BARS for nationwide \ 
distribution, A<1th selection of 
relevant cases for specific 
groups (e.g., hy'age) and regions, 
to' enhance identification in the 
audience. 

Case study should be supported 
with statistics to demonstrate 
that this is not an isolated 
incident, but a typical epiple." 

Case pr^psentation may be followed 
; by questioniisuch a,s: , 

--What is going on? ' 

- Why did it occur? 

- What preventive measures could 
' have been taken? ' 

- What can be done now? 
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/ TABU 12. EDUCATIONAL HETHOOS AVAILABLE FOR USE IN BOATING EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS (continued) 



4. ROLE PLAYING METHODS: (Participants act out the role of themselves or another person in a 'hypothetical 

situation; e.g., child' may pretend he^is a parent urging his children to wear PFDs.l 


ANTICIPATED ADVANTAGES 


ANTICIPATED LIMITATIONS 


COMMENTS . M 


1, Requires active, participation 
'• (which facilitates learning and 
retention). 

• Puts participant In position 
where he sees "the other side" 
of issues and thus enhances 
understanding and promotes new 
perception of situations. 

• Provides continuous feedback 
on his reisponses. ' ■ 

• Trains in emotional control. 

• Can be conducted in almost any 
physical setting or facility. 

k * 

• 

* 

1 

1 ^ • 


1 Must be directed by trained 
experts who are also skilled in 
Interpersonal communication; 

harmfiil,.incQrrect or 

non-compliant responses may be • 

. developed by pairticipants if 

• poorly conducted. 

1 Some people are inhibited or 
regarjl the role playing situations 
as childish, and may refuse to 
participate. y 

1 Individuals may overdramatize, 
calling attention to the method 
rather than, the purpose; feedback 
may involve reinforcement for the 
"acting" rather than for insight , 
into the problan.' 

■ 1 " 


1 Particularly effective in V 
situations involving strong 
■interpersonal conflict. , 

V;^^^^^^^ particular 
role tends to shift his own 

" ,0p1n1on in the direction of 
that roll. 

1 Emphasizes efliotiOnat feelings 
and use of imagihatlon. * . 

1 Must be closely supervised to 
avoid the possibility of 
confrontation between 
participants which could damage 
their relationship or the learn- 
ing situation. 

1 The use of videotape is a 
helpful adjunct to allow for 
self-analysis after role 
playing sessions. ^ 

• A set of videotapes may be 
prepared in advance, using 
trained actors to present, a 
problan situation; this may 
serve as an introduction to 
subsequent live role playing 
of the "solution." 

r 



TABLE I?. EDUCATIONAL -HETIIOOS AVAILABLE FOR USE IN BOATING EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS (continued) 



5. SIMULATION OK STRUCTURED EXPERIENCE METHODS: (Pdrticipants (nust solve a staged or restructured problcr, . 

ffg., a boating accident situation is recreated under controlled 
, conditions, to wiiich participant trainees must react.) ■/ 


anticipated: ADVANTAGES 


ANTICIPATED LIMITATIONS 


COMMENTS 


• Requires active participation 

. (which facilitates learning and 
retention). 

• Supplies feedbael( to participant. 

1 Potential for development of 
program-advocated routine response 

' patterns to a crisis' situation 
by participants. 


1 Trained and s 1(1 lied supervisor is 
) necessary; ff not carefully 
produced by experts, may actually 
involve risk to participants. 

1 Expensive. and time-cunsuniing 
to conduct. 

1 Limited to individual or small 
group participation. ' 


i 


• Advocated behavior and essential 

. elements of the "crisis situation" 
can be isolated; the distracting 
circumstances which could obscure 
tk issue in a real-life situation 

• idii uc rciiiuvcU or Loniruiieu* 

* • 


1 May be Ineffective if realistic 
situation is not achieve^j . 

1 May install false sense of 
security, for actual real*%. 
incidents. ' ; 

1 Ijeguires conduct at special 
on-site facility. 


9 


■ ' 1 




i * 

>> 


; / 


/ 


* * 



I 




TAITle; l2, EOUGATIOIIAL METHODS AVA^ FOR USE. IN BOATING EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS (continuecl) 



GAME' METHODS: {Participants 6^^^^^ 

' r,espon^e' atoted by th^^^^^^^^ , • 


'' ..ANTieipATEO AWGK;^^^ ; ..1 


I MICJPATED LIMITATION 


.. ^ ■ COMMENTS ^ 


• Requires active participatipn ' 
(which, fact! itates le^rnin^ ' . 

- and retention), , - 

1 Usually supplies ongoing feedback. 
1 Enjoyable to participants, ; / 

• Portable an^ thus widely lisabre. 

I Telescopes tinie'Snd 'events. 

1 No supervisor or trainer 
' necessary if structured before- 
hand (dlthoiiflh iKpfij] in ^flmp 

cases for pronipting discussion). ' 

1 


1 May be Rejected by adults ^s 
childish., , 

1 Host igames require cooperation- 

of ^absolute' a)id liiiiite^^ 
/ 'of Wsons. 

1 Hipiflvolveinent in tjlganie 
playing may precjudelpection 
about basic principles'^and „ 'j, ' 

j ' critique of play.' , • ' 

1 Usually requires thorough planning 
difficult to do spontaneously. 

5 

.a' 


I SfiTuld emphasize skill and a, 

basic ^eanianship'' knowledge ■ ■ 
, ■ rather than chance; 

• "•Involves a fptTii of simula-tion, 
■ with application of rules anil 
,-skilTs as welT as teaching 
those rules. 

Possible alternative educational 
method for use witli children 
"while their parents arp engaged 
in one of the other educational * 
methods, e.g., a lecture.' 

• 

1 A game complex enough' to be 
truly instructive and int,eresting 
at the same time. may be difficult 
to design and should be; created ' 
by proferssionals. 




TABLE 12; . EDUCATIONAL METIIOMAILABL FOR;USE IN BflATIN&iDUe/(T!ONAL PROGRAMS (concluded);. 



■ 7v PROGRAMME0,INSTRUCTJ0N*m^^ indiVi^ly.on prepared educational materials ■ . 

. / ; th'at provide aiitoptic or self^ins^^^^^^ . ^ • • 


., /.ANTiCiPATED ADVAM^^^^V 


ANTICIPATED LIHITATIONS 


.". COMMENTS . . . 


, .i Requires active participation , . 
(which facilitates learning and 
•• retention). ; . . : . , ' ' 

I No instructor necessary; ideal : 
• . for home study. 

• Individual can proceed at his . 
own speed arid convenience. " 

1 No embarrdssiiient is caused by 
. mistakes (as iiiay% the case 
, for grojp) learning methods). 

1 Provides iimiediate feedback to 
reinforce correct answers. ■ ; 

1 Provides standardization and 
. ■ uniformity of presentation. 

1 Has proven to be" highly ^\ • 
. effective in' terns, of speed ■ • 
of learning and amount of 

■■ information retained. , 

'i Organization oV material is 
' carefully planned,, tested/ 
and, if necessary,' revised' ' 
for optimal effectiveness. . 


J.. . R^qujrps . vigorous preparation 
; well in advance of' acti/al use. 

• Printed materials to b^ used may 
exceed cost benefit unless 
programs are coordinated with 
other methods. • • 

1 Dependent upon personal . 
motivation of, train^s. . 

1 Computerized packages: ^ 

• - programs may be expensive , and' 
time:Consuming to generate 

- requires use of machines which ; ° 
■ some individuals may have' " ^ 

• . trouble operating 

- equipment expensive and not ■ 
easily accessible v v 

I No flexij^ilityin ejaboralion of 
individual . problems or questions. 


• May vciry'in complexity froiD' a. 
newspaper insert "With questions . 
and answers to computerized 
packages /or use with a; self- ■ 
study- machine' ,with videotapes-. ■ 

■ * ' ' * 

Can be developed in conjunction 
■with, pocket-sized programmable 
' calculators ; precisely planned 
1^ problems (frames) in'CoaSt 
It Guard education programs could ■ ; 
\ le pre-programmed in the calcu- 
-lator'and could include feedback 
for v'arious answers/solutions 
; given by learners. ' 

,1 Most fefj^ect'ive with factual ' . 

■ material tjiat can be structured 
pari by part and arranged in ' ' • 

r ^ljdy«.be used' in conjunction wifh 
■ other methods; e.g., by supply-: 
ing homework and exercises to 
supplement classroom instruction 

i Can be adapted for distHbiition 
lising iwre^media methods. ' 



, 2.-3'. 3 Us^ of AudioTVisual Support Media" 

An assortment of audio-viswd^medla^rtf' also avsiTa may be, used to • 

.support the presentation of educationaf materials and methods. There i? 
usually .more freedom of Qhtf^oi Wherd the audio-visual support media are con- 
;cerned than for the selection of the basic method for a given program, because 
media' serve th^ supporting role. However, media should be .chosen witti as much 
care as the educational method. If' overused or misused, media .wi 1.1 detraci: 
■from the program. For this reason, an additional set of guidelines has been^^ . 
rstabTished, providing a systematic approach to decidingAon, the* us6 of/'audio- 
visual support. - The fbllowing tsix steps are intended tojielp persojis involved 
with recreational boater education- identify, in' detail, just what their media 
needs are* > . 

5tep 1 Prepare, a. statWnt .'of purpose for "the intended eonteht^of the medium. 
Base thife: statement on the following questions: ' ^ 

Is the content to provide variety or entertainment? . 

Is it .to provide feedback (e.g., in a role-playing Situation)? 

J-s it to evaluate an event? ' _ ,.v 

Is it to demonstrate procedures to be followed in a certain 
situation? , 

Is It to simplify a<complex idea? ■» ' * 

Is it expected to comprise a complete entity in itself (e.g.,. as 
a self-study program)? • ' ' » 

Step 2 - Prepare a story board. For thfe visual media, a "storyboard" or comic- 
strip like se'ries of pictures is helpful for designing the basic message. The 
Storyboard rfequires no artistic abilities--"stick figures" can serve the purpose 

of itemizing, in .visual form, the basic elements available for the design of 

^ ■ , ■' '■■ ■.■ 

the message-. The storyboard will also help to indicatevWhich medium will be 

: ■ ■ . • . ' ' • ' ■ 

best'for conveying the message. For instance, if it becomes apparent that 

* '' . > -'' ■ ' 

certain elements are difficult to draw into the storyboard because they require, 
"motion," ;|jf)en obviously Super 8 or 16mm film or' videotape will need to be used. 
If-the storyboard consists of a' series of pictures which seem to tell the . • 
story on their pwji, tKen perhaps a 35mm' si ide show is appropriate. If only one 
or two pictures are needed to' complet.g the basic idea conveyed in the story- 
ard, then perhaps large lecture posters will suffice- 



step 3 .-^ Cons Iderr the costs and preparation time. Naturally, decisions as- to 
which medium* will be used to supplement a lecrture must' be determined, 'in part, 
• by the available budget. Although the stoi^yboard may suggest that videotape 
would be the beist medium for use, the dies igfier of the jnes sage may have to 
compromise. - Certainly a :$3,,000 videotape set-up is not "•justified when the ^ 
message can be conveyed using a $200 35mm si ide. projector recorder, with little v . • 
. loss In Instructional value. The tradeoff^ for these' kinds of' decisions 
• 'require careful analysis. . - . , • 

Also,- the designer of the message must consider the preparation time required 
to create the message. Even a'fairly simple visual poster for lecture sjupport 
may require hours to prepare. .If several posters pre needed for a single lecture, - 
i^-nwy, be^re eiconomical. (in time) to shoot a series of 35mm slides which ., 
inustrate the same, points. \ A1 though there is the usual , delay .for processing 
of the slides, the lecturer's preparation time is reduced and' more Tfme can be 
spent on the preparattrfn of the lecture script." - ' ' 

Step 4 - Design -the acjtual message.) Once the storyboard 1s drawn and the medium " 
selected, the message is planned. 'Care Is essential in order to avoid waste in 
materials and time. It is 'much easier,- and more inexpensive, to design a Anm 
on. paper before shooting than it is to shoot a film and find out later that 
Important scenes were overlooked, and that the finished film doe«n't make sense 
to the viewer. Advance preparation is the key to well -designed and effective media 
support. As a general , rule, try to keep support irSterial s simple, and remember 
that they should not coggete with the verbal, messages being presented by the 

lecturer. ' , 

■ . ■ It'"" ' ' 

Step 5 - Produce the support^materlal . This involves carrying out; the message 
design, by. drawl n,g the poster, shooting the film, 'recording the music, editing the - 
audio tape,, and so forth; Step-by-step methods for producing audio-visual materials 
^re avatla-ble in the books and r&ferences listed in this project. They have been 
written^by professionals., and have been selected specif icayy-because of their 
ability to prepare the reader with the informatidn necessary to create media 
support m'ater'lal . 




'Step 6 - Tnte^rate the support material into the educational format. Once. pro^ 
duced, the audio-visual material must Reintegrated fnto the' presentation for 
which -it was intended. It must -be suited to the-topic io hand, used at the ap- 
proprlate moment, and be ppec^ded by, an introduction as wel l as followed by a. ; 
discussion, or a summary. -Keep ;-^n' -mind that support material should augment an,. . 
educational method rather . thari dominate it.*' Even a well -prepared 'support system 
jnay detract from a presentation Mf^oorly used. Clumsy u^e will- always interrupt 
"the presentation. 'Super 8 or* 16mm fil^ns must be. smoothly integrated into a group 
discussion- session oft lecture: :Attention of an audi ente, will be divided if .they. 
must_wait five minutes while the 1 ecturex -moves the screen to the center of the. 
stage, threads the projector, searches for, an extension cord, pul 1 s 'the shades, 
turns out the Ijghts, focuses the projector, and-adjusts the sound level. The 
1nstructo!|^heeds tovassure* that' 35ihm slides are positioned correctly and ordered, 
that e'&eryone will ^be able to read materials from the back of the room, and that 
those ^sitting next to the film projector will not be annoyed by its .sound. 
Attention to su'ch det^ail-s is the instructor's best assurance *for successful pre- 
sentation of his material. - Rehearsal of the presentation is the 'essential key 
to identifying these cleta 1.1 s. ' V. " . ;^ 

Media support alternatives for educational programs- are presented in tabular 
form in Table 13. As in the presentation of educational methods, the advantages 
a(idil(^i^ftations of each medium are Identified according to practical-- considera- 
ti.ons for use. . . . 



*The exceptional case, where audio-visuals are-used as an integrated 
sufficient system (i.^e. , programmed instruction) , no longer involves the media 
as a ^support system'. Instead, the media comprise the whole package. Informa- 
tion concerning the use of audio-visuals for programmed instruction is included 

in Table 12, - \ ' • . - 

• • ..... ■ . « . 

■•■ ■ - . . . , , ■ . . ' - i . . • 

o ' ' ^ J ' ■ - 
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oflle amiieKe, r ' 
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r ' 'TABLE 13. PIO-ViSUAL SUPPORT MEDIA FOR EDUCATIONAL METHODS (continued) 



• 2. LECTURE POSTERS • 


ANTICIPATED. ADVANTAGES ' 


'ANTICIPATED LIMITATIONS 


. ^ COMMENTS 


• As lecture aid: * ' • 

'' ■ . ^ ' . ■ ' 
■ • » '■' ' >■ . ■ ■ .' 

• useful in supplementing oral '-^ 
presentation with photographs 

X ; or drawings, 'outlining the 
V' ,', :1eCitu're, o^ to explain 
tenninaTogy i : 

- tinie savinj] for repeatedl;- 

. lectures or group presentations' 
. because reusable 

• - may serve'^s . memory /aid-tO' . ^ ; 
■\ ■ lecturer; el ifflii\ating need 

r. for notes • '* " 

- increase standardization "of 

1 • lecture material anS ^riicture 
of the lecture . / % 

. - are prepared in advancejand so i 

do not take lip hecture », 
' as chal kboarcMse may 

• If well done, can be visual}/ 
\ attractive. 

■^1 \Can be used independently to, ; ' 
present infonnation to the' 
, public (multiple uses). 

1 Keiativeiy inexpensive, easily 
portabieycany used outdoors. ' 

;.i Can be placed at marinas and 
■ docks where immediate impact ' . 
. increases effectiveness.. ■ ■ 


— ■ « 

1 If. quality construction materials 

' are not used, may warp and ■ 
deteriorate. 

1 Suitable easel .or stand' required 
for- professional presentation. . 

1 Clumsy handling will disrupt 
• lecture; 

i.' ■ ■• , ^ 

• • 

1 

♦ 

* 

* 


1 Cost will vary from a, few 
■dollars for supplies', to 
perhaps $25 for preparation 
by a professional artist. • 

1 Most effective to present a 
' single concept jper poster. 

1 Should be simple and . 
, aesl>bfitically interestip^g. '' 

"•' Should 'be carefully. organized - 
beftfrfe lecture ^to avoid ' ■ ' 
confusion duri^ng the presentation, 

1 bfiow the poster, then cover it 
when finished so it will not 
divide attention of audience. 

* 

* 

. ■ ■ ^ 1 

\ , -4 

, '64...' i 



TAe^E 13. JDIO-VISUAL SUPPORT HEOIA FOR EDUCATIONAL METHODS' (continued) 



3. . OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCIES . 


■ ANTICIPATED VANTAGES ; 


. ANTICIPATED LIMITATIONS 


COMMENT? 


1 May incorporate contemporary and 
•• spofitaneous material (e.g.,, 

magazine picttires, graphs from ' 

'puWications)*: , . • 

.1. May serve' as memory aid to \ 
lecturer. •. . • 

1 May be manipulated during the , 
'lecture by drawing with 
f€lt-tippen. 

r 

r _ . ' 

i Overlays pf several transparencies 
• can be used to "build up" a 
presentation by progressively 
superimposing images over 
each other. , ' 

■ .f * 


, f Scratches., firigerprints, or 
irregularities in the artwork 
are magnified and easily create 
.a sloppy-product. 

1 Overhead projector must be placed 
■near front of the room, so the 
' machine may bleck the view of 
. some audience members. ' . 

1 Overhead projectors are less 
common at most teaching facilities 
tlian ar'e slide projectors and film 

' projectors. 

'I. ' ■ ^ ' 


I Cost of basic overhead ' r 
projector ranges from $100 to 

' $200. Cost of creating 
transparencies is miniiBal. 

1 Supplies for creative overliead 
.^*tbnsparencies are becomipg 
' readily available at photo- 
reproduction outlets." 

I Single -concept presentatioiis ; 
are most, effective. ' 

• I^ShQuld be darefully organized ' 
'before lecture to avoid 
confusion during presentation. 

1 If the advantages of overlay . 
and/or. the possibility of 
drawing on |he image during 
the presentation- are not , 
needed, the use of 35 mm 
slides is recoimended. 



TABLE f3; "AUDIO-VISUAL SUPPORT' MEDIA FOR EDUCATIONAL METHODS (continued) 



/I 1C MM CI inC CUAUC 

_ . y ' f* 






r. 


ANTICIPilTED ADVANTAGES 


^ — . — - 

. ANTICIPATED LIMITATIONS ' 


■ -COMMENTS ' ; ' • 



• Can be used with self-, 
instructional slide-ltit macljine. 

r. R()oin need not be darkened totally. 

r Convenient and■port'abl(^. 

• /Easy to operate even' by amateurs, 

• Hay serve as memory aid for 



'•^ Smooth; nondisruptive presentation 
(particularly when used with 
remoSe. control changer). ' 

« Slide projector located in rear 
.of room, out bf^way, requiring 

^ no attendance (wjien remote 

" control available)., ' 

I Can-;be rearranged or, .interchanged 
for' different- lec^tures. . 

• ' If -a question arises concerning 
a previous point, particular 
slid/s can easily be retrieved . ,, 

i > (assufning a numbered list jf . . 
' slides has been prepared)- 

• May^be used in con juncti'on with ' ' • 
a.f^el-to-ree1 orassette tape , 

/machine providing'*na5»;ation,. ' 

• music, and, with^prtfer equipment, 
_ automatic^ change! of ,il ides by ■ 

/means of Vi lent tones. /This ' . ' 
assures^a standardized program. , 

,f If professioncilly prepared slid^l ; 
'shows are used,; the presentation 
\-can easily |e'''tagged'' by local 
^Hcy.', / . , 



-rr- 



Use'caR be restricted by n^ed tor 
electricity. ' , " 



V 



V 



• Slide projectors range tn cost 
. 'from $80 to $250. Jore 

elaborate equipent including. 
., provision for automatic slide 

ctiange may cost over $500. 

Special "dissolve units" which 
, • link two projectors for special 

effects are alsojvailable: 

• Slides can ie prepared at \/ery,' 
low cost (unless profession^al^ 
cbinmercial aVtwo'rk is jnvalved). 

I Black slides may be inserted. 

. at specific places to allpw ' _ 
for lecture pr discussion 

, without distraction [i.e., • , 

, , lighted screerr). (Care should 
be taken not to leave sli'des 
on the screen when, they ai:e^ 
not pertinent to the lecture). 

I "Carousel" projectors are' 
recommended for ease of.' 
/loading and. checking slide; 

' It is recommended that sli' 
' presentations preparjdt 
professionally by .the Coast 
■ Guard by "localized" by ' r- 
ifljertton of .focal slides 
into specific p'lacefi'/ k • • 




I, 



TABLE 13. AUDIO-VISUAL WORT MEDIA FOR tOUCATIONAL, METHODS (continiiedl 



5. AUDIO TAPE PRODUCTION 






ANTICIPATED ADVANTAGES ' 


ANTICIPATED LIHITATIONS; 


COMMENTS ■■ 

■ - ■ — _ ,■ , - , - 


• Highly portalile versions 

available. \ ' , , . ' 

• Flexible in ternls of allowiDg 
\sfelectivf.'ed|.ting (I'.e., 

V er-aslng unproductive segments). 

f Tape,. is reusable.' . ;• ' 

f IQII Ur MCIIIUIC J lie ^ •* 

irfformatijft itito classroom. 


^• Less compelling than live, • . . 
' in-person presentations because 
many non-verbal cueiare los,tv 

• . Sound'plity easily suffers when ' 
recor^iijgs are made in less than 
optimal surroundings. ' , 

1 Long.presentations, require visual < 
support of some type fo keep 
attention from wandering. J. . 


• Ml, reasonable quality cassette 

machine ni^y cost between $50 and 
' ■ 1100V Reel -to-re^ range is 

$200 to Sioo'o. ■ ■ ■ 

I May be used to interview an ,.' . 

■ expert who is.not obtainable for , 
Scheduled lecture,; or to obtai,n ■ 
narrativp descriotifln of boatino 

■^' accidents. , Useful in conjunction 
with;visual media, e.g., 35 nm 
.Slides., to illustrate narration. 


. 1 ■■■ 

4 J 




% Useful for progranwed self - 
instruction where individual 
just start and stop the machine 
repeatedly. . 


9 ' 

■ i . . ' ( 




% Useful for taping lectures and 

group discussions for later 
; evaluati(}|i. 


.*» ' » 

. * ■ t 


.■ ' * 

; ' ; ; . ., * ■;. 

1 


1' Reel-to-reel has advantage over 
cassette because tape can be 
easily cut and spliced in 
editing process (e.g., 
enumeration of accident causes ^ 
- might be' interspersed with 
excerpts from interviews with 
local boaters who have ,be6li' 

, .Mnvolveiii such accidents ).!• 

• lectures maybe recorded Tor) 
•^fe benefit of persons unab/e 
: to attend, or for latere ' 
refere)!ce-by attendants; Or as ' ^ 
examples for other. speakers. . . 

„r; ..nn ' ' ' ' ,, r'- „■■■ 



Mi 13. AUDIO-VjSUAl. SUPPORT MEDIA FOR EDUCATIONAL METHODS (continued) 



6. SUPER 8 MM FILM 



. ' 3^ 

'ANTICIPATED ADVANTAGES 


1 \ " 

" . ^ ANTICIPATED LiItATIONS « 


— 

COMMENTS 


— 1 

• Camera is lightweight and . 
'portable; easyjp. load and 
operate. 

• Projector is lightweight and 
portable. ' 

• Can be used to illustrate . 
procedures involving motion 
(e.g.,. life-saving techniques,. 

■ or effects of speed on hull 
response). 

■ . # 

■ .X ■ 


— — — -.t^ < — . 

• Regujfes darkened rooiii' for , 
showing. ' ■ 

' Filni is sub.j.ett to wear and 
^ breal(age froi repeated showings..'*. 

• Newer Super 8 imi cameras allow 
- recording of sound tracl(, but 

. sound, quality is not high. 

I Film cannot be reused (only re- . 
shown) as can magnetic audio and • 
videotape. . 

• 


• , Cost may range from W to jlBOO 
with additional equipniefff 

\, availabljj fqr eijiting. Film . 

f 'Cartridge costs approximately $6 
(including processingj'for 
2-1/2 minutes of 'color film. 

• Particularly useful at the local 
' leVel because of reasonable cost 

and convenience. Could be used 
. to provide brief "guided tours" 
of local lal(e areas ;,^or to ; 
localize Coast Guard prepared 
, lectures. 

r 

• Siiper 8 cameras frequently owned 
Jy'indi'viduals, suggest the eh- 
,couragement,qf making some short',' 
^i|qle-topi'c educational "movies" 
to be presented at class meetings 
e.g., U.S.' Power Squadron Course. 
The educational b^jnefit Ties pri- ■ 
■marilyli the selective use, of 
such f^s, even if they.' are not 
of professional quality. 

• Useful for presenting staged 
dramatizations ol case studies 
:or setting up basic role pfaying 
situations. / ' 

1 Rear-screen projectors are 
available for presentation. 



T 



-iV * TABLE '.13.' AUW-ZiSUAL SUPPORT' HEOIA FOR EDUCATIONIiAdS (citinued). 




1, 16 HH FILM 



ANTICIPATED AOVANTAGtS 



It 



' ANTICIPATED LIHIIATIONS 



COMMENTS 



•' -Very pepsuasiye inediuni if well 
made. It can /isualize specific 

, expUrjWes, present cause-effect 
relationships, condense events, 

' use freeze-framekto call 
attention to/lnfomation, can use 
motion to demonstra||e complex 
activities, use sound to reinforce 
.. visual presentation, use animation 
to simplify; can superimpose 
images, use split screen to show 
two actions simultaneous)), and. ^ 
use close-ups for emphasis. 

• It can make use of the most 
' valuable information available 
anywhere, and can be edited 
to assure efficient organization 
of subject matter. 



ERIC 



Expensive; only professional^ ■ 
production 1$ acceptable. ' , 

Does not provide iifteraction . 
between instructor and audience; 
;ong films risk loss of audience 
attention after showing. 

Film Is subject to wear and 
breakage from repeated showing. 

Requires 16 urn projector, which' 
may 'not be available to local 
groups. 

Showing requires some effort, in 
terms of threading, reminding,, 
providing equipment; and short 
films may not be regarded as being 
worth the effort. 



I 




'16 mil caiiiera costs a mini 
,Qi \m\ U caii often be rented 
^rom eduGatiijnalsupply houses 
universltieSi or libraries f^r a 
reasonable dally rate. Tnree 
ininutes of color film (including 
processing) is approximately $25, 
Editing f^ilities may cost close 
to $100. A 10 Djjnute profes- 
■ sionally made film may cost over 
$10,000. 

I Anj( one film should not try to 
cover a lairge anibunt of materia); 
single concept is preferable. 

I It is recommended that a 16 nim 
film be accompanied by a set of V 
35 m slides made from "key 
scenes'Mn the film, to be used 
, for review and sumnarization at a 
subsequent meet liig. An accom- 
panying pamphlet using some of 

, the same photographs including 
discussion questions is also 
recomntended. . 

I Still pictures from the fllffl may 
be used in boating safety^ 
pamphlets. This increa 
benefit' ratio and also 
continuity for an overall 
educational program.' 

I To* facilitate showing, several 
short films may be grouped 
together and distributed on the , 

' same reel The projector may be 
stopped between/films to allow , 
discussion. 




• .M^13>liU0lb-Vlsi)ALSUPP0r-M#A^ 



i 



?.' }6MMnLH (conf#) 

♦ A" * - < 



, AUTICIPATED ADVANTAGES 



ANTICIPATED LIMITATIONS ^ 




1 ' Case 'Stu|ljes may !r{lj|orate 
freeze fraiiies or audWes 
to dccieniuale beh^viorp.g. , 

to indicUe.each time someone 
in the boating film does 
something especially safe. 



f 



1 ' 



■I 



;80' 



-ERIC 



TABLE 13. AUDIO-VISUAL ^PPORTHEOIA FOR EDUCATIONAL MiTHODS (cantluded);- 



B. VIDEOTAPE 



ANTICIPATED ADVAN^GES 



ANTICIPATED LIMITATIONS 



COMMENTS 



I Instant playback capability. Can 
be shown in slow motion, and has 
, fast-forward and rewind 
' capabilities, i ' 

I Tape can be reuserfl . 

i Taping can continue for up to an 
hour (film cameras. must usually be 
reloaded every three minutes). 

• Taping isVairly simple; does not- 
, ; require professional assistance. 

• Tapes are compact; easily .mailed., 

I Playback operation is simple 
' (video and audio- levels are 
adjusted automatically). 

i Battery operated recording 
capabilities make it useful for 
remote site; on-Tocation taping. 

I Videotape suffers much less wear 
with repeated showings than film. 

I Special effects can be more' 
' easily produced than with film 
(e.g., "dissolve" methods or 
superimpositign of words ovpr a 
picture,); also less expensive to 
produce effects on tape,. , 

r "Oubbi.ng'; for multlljle copies is 
■. checiper than for.film. 

I Films can be transferred to 
videotape' for distribution, 
and vice-versa. 

ERIC, 



-f; 

I Equipment is expensive for taping 
and playback. 

I Does not provide interaction 
between instructor and audience. 

I Videotape is a rela'ti'vety neW ■ 
. medium -and egui pment has 'not been 
. standardizeUie.g., machines may 
^ recf<?d%1/2 inch, one inch, .or 
two inch tape,. and are not- 
" compatible with different* ■ 
machines). 

I ,Vide6tape is restrictecl byW 
size of the playback monitor, (or 
television screen), so it is 
limited to relatively small' 
audience size. 

I Videotape, recorders and cameras 
. , .are susceptible to electronic 
' problems and require careful 
maintenance. 



I. 4 



I Simple black and white video- . 
; tape recorder with JV. camera 
' (!psls approximately $2,000. 
A^seclind recorder is required' • 
for editing. .A complete, but 
basic system would cost 
' approximately $3,000 to $4,000. 
More' elaborate production 
facilities can cost upwards 0 
$100,000. 

I Taple cqst5 about $20 per hourf 
reel, 



I Probatly the most valuable and 
versatile visual medium, . 
available. • •' 



/ 
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2.3.4 Resource Materials for Educational Me'thods and Media Support 

In-dept*, tnfornatlon/ Is readily available for refe^nc* for Jth educational 
methods and support Uiia materials. .A selection of the most pertinent 
resources Is presentedNn T,ble 14 In annotated blbnography fon.. lach of these 
sources Is available either through the Publ Ishef-ir^h;;;;?^ a ;,ubl 1^ 
library. The resources are organized accordln/to educatliaaV^tf;pds and accord- 
ing to audio-visual media., f " 



•TABLE 14. ANNOTAtkO BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MATERIALS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL METHODS AND MEDIA SUPPORT MATERIALS 



GENERAL EDUCATIONAL METHODS: 



Bass., Bernard M. and Vaughn, James A. Training in ladustry : / The Management 
of Learning . Belmont, California: Wadsworth Publishirfg- Co. , 1969, 164pp. 

' ^ . .. ' ' V' ' . . . .' 

An excellent book which includes chapters ori the principles of human 
• learning, methods of assessing training neec|s, designirig training 
programs, and administering and evaluating such programs, 

_ : : • —J 

Goldhaber, Gera^ld M. Organizational Comtnuni Cation. Dubuljue, Iowa: Wm. C. 
Browrv Company Publishers, 1974. 391pp. 

An Introduction ,to thfe^ field of speech communi caption behavior, empha- \ 
sizing the kin'ds of communication currently used in^most complex organi- 
zations. . 

LECTURES:' • ' ' . 



Ott, John. How to Write and Deliver a Speech. New York: Trident Press, 1970:, 

Thisi book explains how to deliver speeches arid lectures, how to go about ♦ 
conducting research, organizing speech, writing an outline, creating the 
speech^- and so forth. It provides hints on watchin'g out for tlichds, com- 
mon word trrfpnfnd "other problems with language. It fex^^lalns humor, tr^n- 
-sitiorvs, stage fright, and provides a check^list for the tie'ginnirjg speech, 
maker. . * , 

■ r ^ — 

Verderber, Rudolph F. The Challenge of Effective .Speaking. Belmont, jCal if : 

. • Wadsworth Press, 1970. - '. . ' 

Explains how to select a topic, how to siz^up the intended audience, 
how to develop a speaking sty-le, how to prepare the introduction, the. 
^*body, the. concl4Jsions,' how to use visual aids effectively, etc. It' ' 
also discusses persuasiye' speech making and group discussions,, as' well 

* as speeches for smaller gVoups. ^ , >^ ' '4'. 

GROUP DISCUSSIONS: ' ' / 

Gulley, HaTbert E. Discussion, Coaferences. and Group Process. New York.^ 

• Holt, Rineh^rt, and Win^on, Inc.. 1968. 374pp. ~^ . ' 

, ■ ■ ' ^ ,'*■'. ^ ' , • - • 

Thi§ bpok explains why discussions are valuable, how to pr&pare foi* lead- 
ing a discussion, and so forth. Lt also includes chapters. on, communica - 
t ion theory, atid theories of interaction which should be useful . to. those 
.interested in^educattipnal techoiques by means of the grpup discjjssjon. . 
— T— ^- ^ — ^— ' — ' — — •■' ' • ^ 

: '■ - ■ ■ . , • . • . ■• • 
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TABLE T4. (continued) 



SimATION AND GAMES; 



Bqocock, S. and Schild, E,0. (Eds) Simulation Games in Learning. Beverly 
Hills: Sage Publishing Co. ^'IncT T^E^. 

Glazier, R:E., Jr., How to Design Educational Games. Cambridge: Abt. 
Associates, 1970. , 

Klietsch, R.G. An Introduction to Learning Games and Instructional Simu- 
lations? St. Paul: Instructional Simulations Co. 1968. 

Zuckerman, D.W. and Horn, R.E. The Guide to Simulation Games for Education 
and Training. J.exington, Mass: Information Resources, Inc. 1^73. 

ROLE-PLAYING: . , ■ 

Shaftel, Fannie R: and.Shaftel , George. Role-Playing for Social Values: 
Decision Making in the Social Studies. Englewood Cliffs: Prentice- 
Hall, 1967. ^J\W' ^. ■ ^ 

Explores uses of role-playing for children in the development of social 
values. However, niany -of the techniques suggested are appropriate to 
adults. Chapters. explain what is meant by Role-Playing, Guidance-Func- 

; tions of Role-Playing, How to lead Role-Playing sessions, etc. It also 

, includes a checklist for guiding role-playing sessions. 

AUDIO-VISUAL REFERENCES: ■ ' ' 

Kemp, Jerrold E. Planning .and Producing Audiovisual Materials , 2nd Edition. 
Scrantpn, PA': Chandler Publishing Co. 1968. 251pp. 

An excellent step-by-step description bf how to produce educational media. 
Explains how to read a light meter, hov^to use press-type (rub-on letters), 
+10W to edit film, how to edit recording tape, etc. Also offers price 
'comparison charts of Various media (although these are slightly dated).* 

Minor, Ed. and Frye, Harvey R. Techniques for Producing instructional Media. 
New York: McGraw Hill Book Co. 1970. 305pp. ~ ^ ^ 

Describes in great detail how to create posters, transparencies, etc. 
Explains how to^lect lettering pens, how to use tape-emboss1ng 
machines, dry transfer letters, water, coloring, sf)i>^1t duplicating, 
thermocopy transparencies, xeroxing, etc. The perfect handbook for 
an aspiring graphic artist. 

■J — : * • 

Wittich, Walter A. and Schuller, Charles F. Audiovisual Materials. New York: 
Harper and Row. 1967. 550pp. ■ 

■ • ■ ' • ^ • ■■ ■ 

Although designed as a textbook for those ^interested in becoming classroom 
teachers, this book covers the use of each medium as a teachijig supplement. 
Describes film strips," overhead transparencies, film, posters^ etc. 
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TABLE 14; (continued) 



SUPER Smn FILM: 



M+kolas, Mark and Hoos, Gunter. The Handbook of Super 8 Production; New York:- 
Media Horizons Pre^s, 1976. ■ ,- 

, Probably the lUbst complete book -on film ever written. Encyclopedic in 
nature. Explains everything anyone would ever need to know about Super 
8 film production. How to buy a camera, how to shoot film, how to ed'it, 
film, how to "talk to the lab," even how to shoot aeria> photography. 



' Movies with a Purpose. ,A pamph^let available free (single copy) from 

■ EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
343 State Street ' 
' Rochester, NY, 14650 



An excellent 18-page pamphlet which explains how to draw a basic story- 
board, and how to film, the basic, single-concept film. 



16mm FILM: 



Lipton, Lenny^ Independent Filmmaking. *Sari Francisco: Straight Arrow Books. 
1972. 431ppr~^ / ' 'a ' 

■ ■. ' / , 

Although'it is npt generally recommended that a local boating group try, 

to' produce its oW|f .16mm films, it would be helpful- for them to underst-antl 

some of the basic' aspects of film production in order to communicate with 

a production company which maj', be making a film for them. Probably the 

most complete and easy-to-read book on 16mm 'filmmaking. ever written. Like 

the "Handbook of Super 8/ Production" it exp tains how to buy a 16mm camera, 

.how to edit film and -how to talk to the lab y^heri havi«ing fiVm processed. 

It also includes information on reading light metej^S^tj^pes of lense^ 

available'^'for cameras, tripods, filming, filmstockis,tj^. 

: ^ : i : tLsSia \ \ — 



VIDEOTAPE; 



Hanc'Qck, Alan (Ed).. Prodticing for EducationaV Mass Media. London: Legman 
Group, Ltd. 1975^ 261pp. ~ 

A practical manual for woul.d-be producers of educational media programs: 
mostly concerned with television, but also explains radio and the print 
• media along with th^ basic audio-visual med*ia. Explains how to write a 
script and create graphics for . an educational program.- 



Mattingly, Grayson and Smith, Wei by. Introducing the Single-Camera VTR System: 
(AH.ayman's Guide to .Videotape Recording). New York: Charles Schribner's 
Sons. 1973. 150pp. ; 

An excellent reference for those who know absolutely nothing about tele- 
vision and vyant to do videotaping with a portable system. Explains how 
to operate a camera, l^ow to check for prbblems, how to dub audio onto 
videotape, what to touch- and what not to touch on the equipment, what to 
o ' 
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leave to the engineers, etc/ Includes b^sic videotape exercises on 
role-playing, etc. , -to help a v;ideotape user leairn to Use "the medium 
effectively. ,1 ':;„ 

Video systems (a magazine) Published by Intertec Publishing Corp. 

. • • §2.21 Quivira Road - , 

Ovef-lfend Park , 
Kan^%'. ■ 66212.- 
. . ' ' . . (9l3,)?S88-4664 . ■ ^ 

This monthly magazine is especially he'l-^ful for those using small video-. 
. tape systems. • It is written for persons involved in producing education-^ 
al and industrial videotapes and includes, articles on how to create 
effective graphics, how to do videotape of film animation, how to edit , 
videotape, how to buy new! equipment, etc. . 



^ 2..4 Subtask 4 - Review of Mass Media Educational Alternatives 

for Boater Educational Programs 

2.4J Introduction; 

<• ^ , .. \ - • - /' • 

This section Is concerned with a^ertainlng, educational' alternatives for recrea- 

t1x)nal boaters in the mass media.^The section is Intended to provide information, ' 

for both electronic and print med^S. It will, attempt to cover three general areas 

relevant to mass media efforts: accessibility to research for determining the^est 

media methods for delivery of progranjs, accessibility to creative ptti^onnel for » 

developing actual media programs, and accessibility to evaluation procedures for 

, assessing the effectiveness of programs.* In addition to the review of mass 

media materials, a study pf media preferences for local boaters (Northern 

Alabama arid Tennessee) was conducted. This study is reported in the last section 

of this subtask. As with the previous section, the intent here is to provide 

potential users with information for how to use the mass .media (primarily on a 

local level as opposed to a national level). 

■ •' • ' < ■ . . . ' ■ 

2.4.2 Electronic Mass Media Educational Alternatives (Radio and Televisloh) 

The discussion of electronic mass media alternatives for boater education Includes 
the following points: , 

f a basic understandingof the role of electronic media in advertising and 

/. . t 

public service contexts 'I 

t a general knowledge of' how these media are organized and how they opera^ 
vis a vis advertisers and public service messages 

* f a discussion of the salient characteristics of these media and observa- • 
tions concerning their appl ication to the general education tasks' 

• a basic 'vocabulary most often encountered in dealing with advertising 
• agencies^ media time buyers, research services, and creative personnel 

, t typical procedures for use of the media and a resource list for more 
detailed assistance. * V 

f 

*The resources used in preparing both electronic and pr;lnt sections include: 

1 )/professional media documents and reference material^ (also see Appendix K: 
Contributing Resource Persons and Publications for Electronic Mass Media 
Pciucationar Al ternatives) 2) major media professional organizations and 
go K^^ccepted. media marketing techniques. . • 

uiM i .j iii !srw,iii ftC O O ■ ■ • 



2.4.2.1 Potential of the Electroi 



1c Mass Media for Recreational Boater 



Education - The mass media - and particularly the electronic media - is considered 
"a good place" to present messages to large numbers of people, primarily because of 
its pervasiveness. There exists strbni evidence to support the viability of the 
media in terms of" return on advertising dollar (see Television Bureau of Advertis- 
ing, Radio Advertising Bureau, and .advertising agency and market research materials). 
Reaching the right or "target" audience has been refined through the use of computers, 
demographic studies and socio-psychologidal profiles. Integral to, this use of 
media for message presentation is the clearest possible understanding of the con- 
sumer himself. - In most terms, this consumer is the viewer/produ6t buyer, pure and 
simple. Conceptually, the mass media are essentially sales agents for a tremendous 
segment of our manufactured goods. Nearly all "national" brands make heavy use of 
all media, and particularly of radio and television. 



Historically, mass media have been used for educational purposes for yearns, but on 
a rather limited scale. This last ten years has seen a rise in social conscious- 
ness on the part of' the American population and this*. is being supported,- in small 
ways, granted - by precision journal ism, documentaries, and what broadcasters 
simply call "pu'blic service announcements (PSAs)." f|1ost easily remembered are the 
anti-smoking PSAs, the pro-seat belt PSAs, the'"Vearn not to burn" PSAs, and other" 
driver safety and drunk driver PSAs. These are "commercials" whose underlying 
purpose is - pro bong publico, (for the goodtof the public). Air time is made avail- 

.abl-e under various ci rcumstances .for free presentation,, in part, as an obligation 

■ ■ 

of the broadcasting stations. - • . ^ 




Here educational potential of the electronic irfi^ia ,- their proven effectiveness i.n 
selling or convincing, and the needs of this pro^Jfeci begin to converge. To-put it 
simply, it appears that fact^ors present in the greatest number of boating accidents . 
are human factors. A better understanding of those- factors is critical to the 
development of any information to be disseminated to'boaters for any purpose. In 
•examining early attempts at .convincing the public to "learn not to burn," to "watch 
out for the other guy," or to "look both ways before you crass," i: is clear that a 
similar message phi losophy -exi sts in reference to .recreational bo.ating. Present .. 
information now fp/ possible use later . Nq one can guarantee that an accident will' 
Occur -or that infaiWnon .imparte^y^ill be needed at some point in the fut«tfn?N^,oV" , 
that it will be used), but this is essentially the approach tljat seems most TrCj.i'tful 



In summary, the tasks ahead 1^ the area of boating educational efforts by the Coast 
Guard are essentially persuasive in nature. The task of creating "responsible and 
educated behavior" in recreational boaters is, while a formidable one, one in which 
the electronic media can assist. There is precedent for such use. 

2.4.2.2 Vocabulary and Utility of the Electronic Media - There are a number 
of inherent concepts and characteristics of the electronic' media which directly 
relate to the conduct of educational programs. "It is necessary to understand these 
points in order to conduct a program using mass media methods. The following dis- 
cussion outlines essential information for use of electronic mass media alterna- 
tives. 

"The Concept of 'PSAs'" - PSAs or public service announcements are the primary means 
for many governmental agencies to u%e the broadcast media. The PSA in essence is 
the FCC required contribution' each broadcast station must make to the "publ^'c good" 
1h repayment for their comnercial use of the air/radio waves. This means that PSAs, 
in contrast to commercial messages, are non-profit, and involve the donation of 
broadcast time for qualifying agencies. 

t ■ ' ■ • 

There are two problems not shared by commercial messages involved in the use of PSAs. 
First, stations receive many PSAs from which they-choose only those that enhance 
their programming- or their intended image. Second, stations may broadcast the PSAs 
at any time of the day or night. in place of time they cannot "iell" for commercial 
messages. The effective use of PSAs, then, is dependent upon production of dynamic, 
visually attractive (in the case af television) messages that remaiin within the 
10 to 30 second range. Also, the 10 second messages are more likely to be- broad- 
cast .than 30 second messa!ges since the shorter foi^mat^rovides< jnore flexibility 
for insertion around other commercial messages. It should be njted here that the 
Coast Guard has relied exclusively upon PSAs in their use of th » .broadcast media. 

"Penetration" - This term is used tb indicate the number of houieholds in a giveq^ 
»area having "at, wi 11 "' access to radio or television. Ith's expnessed as a percent- 

' age figure. The current penetration in the United States for* rajdio and television 
is SQ close to 100% that most media experts consider our total population able to 
attend, to either medium at will. Penetration in a given region Sir city or market 
may obviously be lower than the national figure. For any "reach'l need, it is 

•'useful to know that the potential exi-sts for exposing nearly the Itotal population 
to a message or series of messages, given the proper "vehicle," ile., the right 
time on the radio or the right television program.^ 
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"Large Audience and low Cost Per Thousand (CPM)" - In order to calculate cost effi- 
ciency of radio and television, the most' common form of data presentation Is the 
CPM or simply, how much does it cojt to reach* each one thousand households with a 
message. The higher the CPM, the lower the cost efficiency. In practice, when an 
audience for a given program thins out, the sponsor's CPM rises, and he often seeks 
a more desirable medium or program. If a station is unable to convince a sponsor 
that jl program wijl attract a sizeable audience, the station or network must ofl^en 
cancel the program for lack of advertiser revenues to Offset the costs of produc- 
tion and distribution of the program. The typical CPM for a prime-time television 
show Insertion may range from $3.00 to $30.00, depending upon the specific demo- 
graphics of the audience being sought. The typical CPM would be about $3.60. 
Although the CPM is more the concern of an advertiser making long-range' fundving 
agreements, it may be useful as a tool for, determining the tjenefit of programs 
or PSAs created for the Coast Guard. / ■ 

"Selectivity and Placement Patterns" - All of th6 following comments refer primarily 
to paid insertions, of 30 to 60 seconds, f«ega'rdless of plaqjement patterns. Computer 
tabulated television viewer profiles using tradi'tional demographic variables enable 
the advertiser - or the Coast Guard - great selectivity in placing a message. Once 
the target . audience is defined , an appropriate buy is made and a particular commer- 
cial or -PSA is scheduled to run in a given program. The buy ismade through a 
station representative or "rep." The process^ is much the same whether on network 
or small stations, although the mechanism's complexity and costs differ. In the 
case of PSAs, most stations place them according to their convenience and according f 
to the Interest value of the message. Since most PSAs are run free of charge', they 
are usually p^laced where' no other paid advertising is available. Often this results 
In PSAs running late at night, regardless of when the appropriate target audience 
is most accessible. 

If a message' . is designate^^to .be seen nationally and simultaneously by a given 
audience, then a buy is typical ly;made. through a network for such distribution. If 
it i^Letermined to concentrate media effort initially in high- boating accident 
areas, the^best approach may be through the processes of national spot (non-network 
feed) or local buying or both. The usual buying procedure is as follows: The 
advertiser selects with the help pi^ appropriate research materials where in the 
country he wishes to place his message. Then he contacts a "rep" who handles the 
business of a broadcast station in the proper market and contracts for a buy in the 



appropriate time jlots (If they are available!. In this way, various messages may 
run in a small number of high accident markets, simultaneously or at different times 
Inldifferent programs. The intentions of the advertiser or Coast Guard and the 
availability of a time slot,are the m^5<jr^actors here. 

Local production an^ buying has two advantages. A PSA for Wisconsin might very , 
well be filmed or taped In a popular boating area there and subsequently broadcast 
in the Wisconsin area, thus allowing the message to be localized. The limited 
exposure technique also permits a typical way of protesting audience reaction to 
messages without the great, expense of buying through and for network distribution. 
At the present time, network availabilities are few; advertisers are, on waiting 
lists for just a few one minute commercials anywhere in prime-time. ■ 

"Rapid DiStribution-of th6 Broadcast M6d1a" - Obviously, whether presented on a 
small local station or fed from a network center, any message Is made available 
with greater speed through the electronic media, than through any other. The length 
of time from completion of message* preparation to Its dissemination can be rela- 
tively short, thus allowing timely subject matter. Additionally, evaluation of 
effectiveness may begin more quickly than for slower media. However, this advan\ 
tage is somewhat offset by tne fact that the target audience deflnTtlon, pre-tes.t|5ig', 
and time buying stages can take many months. 



"Compressed Nature of the Message" - Commercial messages and PSAs vary in time 
format from 10 seconds to an occasional 120 syonds, with the mosi commpn being \he 
30 or 60 second format. This allows tfte segmenting of information oV the construc- 
tion of messages on various topics to be presented well within the time/cost con- 
stra'ints of stations, and the adve)^t1ser. In addition, this acceleration of the 
"reetl time" for presentation of a situation provides for viewing within the known 
attention spanSjf the audience members.. Numerous studies at advertising agencies 
support' the*v1ab11 ity of shorter messages th effectively communicating information. 
In addition, the rate of if^formation attrition has also been examined and supports 
the usefulness of the shorter messages. * 

"TelevisTon' s Visual Capabil i^^ies" - Television has at its disposal the visual 



techniques and tooU far increasing the attractivejiess and, hopefyji^ acceptance 
of a product.* Advertisers have enthusiastically patronized television since their 
productij^ could be seen in action in a most desirable perspective. Technical com- 
o 



plexlty ranges from the simple presenta-^lon of a demonstration of a product to the 
, sophisticated time-lapse photography and split-screen 1mages% With reference to 
boating educational messages, a series of accident scenarios may be visually recrefll^ed 
and appropriate recovery action demonstrated with maximum sensory input (visual and 
audio). In short, television shows as well as Informs. ^ , 

"Supportive Natiire of Electronic Media" - Typically, radio and tfelevlsion are used 
compatibly In advertising campaigns. There Is, however, wide variation in the 
expenditures for the exposure depending upon the program or time of insertion, "dis- 
tribution desired, length of message, and relative emphasis of radio over televjxl^ 
(television being the more expensive). Advertising budget allocates funds accord- 
ingly to these media. Although most major advertisers depend heavily upon the com- 
bination of radio and television, they often coordinate print media in the more 
extensive campaigns. For example, television and radio commercials can be supported 
by the distribution of free samples, print ads, supermarket displays, outdoor adver- 
tising, etc. Essentially, the ability of electronic media, to strongly present 
and/or support is an extremely important aspect, particularly when high saturation 
of the target audience is desired. 

"Techniques Avatlable" - The- electron leaned i a have developed a wide variety of 
audio- vis-uaj-:. techniques for the presentati.cn of information. • Today, it is common 
to see^computer graphics and animation, time-lapse, stow motion,' instant replay, 
spttt-screen "points of view," and many other effects for the benefit of laundry 
detergent or even children's c6real. The advancements in both film and videotape 
technology now allow very sophisticated manipulation of time and' space. Consider 
a relevant example - it is possible with videotape to show a speedboat pulling a 
JMiter skier up a ramp for a spectacular jump. As the skier leaves the ramp and 1s 
in mid-air, he'is stopped while a water skiing expert literally walks beneath him 
on the ramp and points out desirable technique. One characteristic of videotape 
worth noting here Is its "liveness." This permits very immediate and spontaneous 
effects not avail-able with film. Yet film, has the quality of "doci/nentary" and ' ' - 
"believability." In the many years of advertisement pre^paration, no expense has 
"been spared to bring new, different, eye-catching effects to the public for the 
sake of increasing. sales. Educational productiofls can also manipulate" time and 
space to f.1^ the learning process and make it more effective, eff^'cient, and 
dynamic. 
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2.4.2.3 Drawbacks o f Electronic Media - There are several limitations 
In the use of the electronic media. They are related to the large costs involved 
in the proper definition of the target audience, the complexity of creafion and 
production of messages or of the PSAs, and finally, details of distribution of the 
J)»9n^z. Potential limitations of the electroalc media can often be offset or 
reduced by thorough planning and competent professional guidance. 



Cost: Research and Cre ative Service - In order to define the target audience and 
select the best possible ways in which to reach that audience, it is essential to 
have access to as complete a data base as possible. Research services can be pur- 
chased and require a sizable outlay of monies. The Jost of data bases generated 
by a number of media/marketing firms is relatively4nexpensive on a per-capl ta-in- 
the-target-audience basis, but the cost is fairly high because of the large total 
size of the target audience. The creative production industry is also expensive. 
It is bound by a number of cost-elevating factors ranging fr^ reputation of the 
company, current work-To^- demand for services, union personnel, specialized equip 
ment, etc. It is comrtion to find the cost of a 30 second "spot" ranging from 
$20,000 to $40;000, exclusive of the. cost of air time. 



Cost: "T ime Buying" >■ Time costs for commercial insertions are based on a number 
of variable Itens, many of which parallel those for the creative production com- 
panies. Such elements as prestige or standing of a station In a market, coverage 
pattern, and network affiliation affect the/"sold out" status of a station's avail- 
able time - "avails." These factors, al l^H^jj:atit)ns to charge their own rates, and 
in fact charge whatt'the traffic will bear." At first examination, a 30 or 6^ 
second rate will seAi costly, but when si of the audience that is reached (par- 
ticularly an undupl icatfed audience - "cume") is vyorked against costs (CPM), the 
rates become/more realisenc. This perspective is recess*ry to- demonstrate value 
for dol lar. 

Time buys are arranged jthr.ough various mealns, depending upon whether the distribu- ' 
tlon Is to take place JChrough network or local station facilities. Networks repre- 
sent themselves, gery^alTy, using their own sales departments, a<nd small stations 
often handle their /ales work through one or two persons. Insertions to be "spotted 
ar^nd the country\>n various stations are generally handled through the station 
representative firms, or "reps." The rates for Insertion on a given station ^re • 



contained In a regularly updated document (Standard Rate and Data Service ). These 
are encyclopedic volumes listing sta^^nna . their rate structuce, various rep firms, 
etc.- The series Is updated regular./. 

yf 

'One manner of presentation that can /reduce cost considerably is the "coop" announce- 
menty^thls type of presentation is paid for on a shared basis by the local ^aler 
of a product and the manufacturer of the product (usually national or regional in 
^Ize). Typically,, the message Is a standardized commercial for a product with a 
local dealer "tag" at the end. The ratio of payment can vary from the national 
organization paying the greatest stiare, to the local paying the greatest share, 
i.e., there-^re all possible ratios f^r financial support. This actual sharing of 
the expense of air time might be consiclered as a good means for presenting educa- 
tional messages in cooperation with a local marina or dealer. 

"Turn Around T1.me ' Necp s sary from Concept to Air - It is essential to plan for pro- 
tra"cted periods in the furchasing of time and for the preparation of messages. The 
concepting, production, pre-testing and time buying often consume six months oj 
more. This time. is dependent upon factors such as support in other media and com- 
plexity of the messages. Because many advertisers plan reasonably long campaigns, 
~^uch prime-time advertising is committed by a station well in advance. At the net/' 
work level, some advertisers^have waited two years to "air" commercials on the 
Tonight Show . This is extreme, but it does emphasize the need for careful fore- 
sight and planning., 

' Audiitnce Reacti^^n to the Message Is Delayed or Non-Exi stent - The determinatio/i of 
the effect(s) of a;red mes^ges is difficult at best'.^ Any measurable effisct is 

• delayed (except in special laboratory settihgs) and is usually impossible to assess 
"precisely. These limitations are serious in the context of the current boater 
educational problem. ^ they are particularly evident when no immediate post-message 
response or behavior is demanded, such as the purchase of a product for advei-tise- 
ments.' In that light, it is essential that behavioral objectives be estabfished 
for the short-term post-message period. These might assume the form of the objec- 
tives developed for KDKA-TV's Impact Emergency Health Car_e . A media research 
organization can advise oij this point. It would be of particular use to discuss^ 
this problem with other "publ ic j'nterest" organizations which have the same basic 
probTemsv such as the. National Sai'ety Council, et al^. 

.V . 



Perhaps the most^a^oylng problems 1n media are the lack of prec^pn of measure- 

and the^w predlctabll Ity'of the effect of aired messages. The lack of 
proper meoiirinQ- Instruments limits the former and the niture of the system 
limits the' latter. These. are obstacles that will not be easily overcome when 
dealing with messages 'of the sort necessary~"to accomplish the Coast Guard's goals. 
There are. of course, testing techniques available through which some estimate of 
effec ^tiveness and efficiency may be made. 



,2.4 Electronic Mass Media Applicability - It ts apparent from the 
experierce of advertisers and public Interest groups that the electronic media 
are well suited to distribution of persuasive messages. Media us«ge studies 
indicate the overall response of the public to both program and' advertising 
meisage fcontent of the media. The highest credibility and public acceptance 

media Is for the television mode. It should be noted that pHvate studies 
indicate^ some loss of this credibility in recent yelrs. 

If these media are to be successfully used In the disseminalrton of the present 
recreational boater educational program - and it appears that they can be - their 
us,e should be coordinated by professionals with experience in public service and 
at^vertlsing messages. Each of these types of persuasion demands slightly different > 
approaches to the target audience; yet they share many common attributes an^ tech- 
niques. It should be assumed that all messages in the electronic media have large 
amounts of time and jnoney invested before a single presentation; it is also important 
to recall that where no immediate behavior is required after the presentation of the 
message, determining the val1dity/t)f the message is very difficult. Hence, 
pre-testing of the *laterial is essential. 

The amount of broadcasting exposure, the potential audience, and specialized target 
audience (boaters), are greater with television 'than with any medium. However, the 
'reality of reaching many unnecessary members of "the audience, is also present with 
, television. ' ' ' • 

^ t 

In sumnar^. It Is essential that the message, style of presentation, seasonal' tim- 
ing, and placement of the message be carefully planned with expert advice for 
optimum effect. 

2.4.2.5 Specific Considerations on Development/Placement of Programs and PSAs - 
Although many of the fol low i-n^ffs sues can and perhaps should be handled by profes- 



sfon'al' re'sea^r^'h cW.^niift? or" ad agencies,, they do require mentioning for a func- _ . 

tional und'erstanding ofjpss. me'dia use. - / ^ 

■ . , - ■ • . • ■ • •'. 

. • 1.- ■ It is important to determine. to what extent tl*| electronic media will be 

' . . • ictiiaUy uSed (which me diji and, how much). . *As i rale of tfiumb for this 

proj€£t, it is recommen(Jed thaiLthe* electronic "media be used in modera- . . . 

: , tion, ari?l' it .should be coordinated with selected educational* options 

available. . ^ • ^..e^* 
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2. The scope of possible media coverage apd time-wise location of educa- 
tional. PSAs presents a major probliifh: there are so many different cam- 
paign possibilities that it is tempting to.try.^them all. This temptation 
should be resisted and thoughtful professional advice will reinforce this 
cautiorr. 

3. The preparation and testirV^ of PSAs for actual broadcasting should be 
done simultaneously (if passible) with a research consulting company and 
an ad a.gency. The consulting company ^:a'n„ assist in recommending the best, 

. possible use or mix of misdia; i .e. radi^/television/print; however, the 
'major function of the company should be supply demographic and market- 
ing information. Specifically, they could acquire various consumer 
profiles' collected by boat manufactm'ers , boaJtlng magazine subscription 
departments, etc. (This information is often collected through subscriber 
■ questionnaires and manufacturers' warranty cards.) 

At this point, ad agencies are" moVt '"useful as the message preparation 
begins. Once content is refined and message pr^a ration is underway, 
arrangeme'nts for appropriate pre-testing should be made. After any con- 
tent or stylistic adjustments are made, final, production may get unjderway 
and arrangements for purchase of air time should begin. 

4. It appears t ha t^' the- most useful type of paid insertion for recreational ' 
boat ejjL education would-"-be the spot buy, allowing for spotting the educa- 
tion^ messages around the\country^^. The station representative companies, , 

. and media buyers should be c'pntacied for assistance in the buyi. ' This,, 
of course, does not appTy to 'insertions run by stations without charge. 



5. ^ From creation to airl^ng of a message, one should assume a minimtim of 
three to six months' time. This varies' according to season, corjjplexlty 
of pjtoduction, availability of 'air time, etc. 

'6. The preparation of programs present very different problems from PSAs, 
Not only^does pre-production -time increase, but care and expertise 1n- 
^ volved increases. It seems that at least several public tel^evi^ion 
stations have designed, and to some extent ha^e completedV full Jength 
programs in boating instruction and boasting safety. It would • be reason- 
jlWe to .assume that incentiy^e ^nd perhaps* funcis might be 'made, available 
to iuch stations or othen«tati^^ns whose interest in fnaking such programs 
has already been expressed: . 



A cooperative fuWing process has been tntpoduced in the past few years for public 
stations which might, also prove useful as a source of '^support monies. The 'Maryland 
Center for Public Broadcasting produces a program/series, "Consumer Survival Kit." 
Although it is designed to address consumer needs and problems, their stajFf might 
be interested in assembling at least one program concerning boating. .and boating 
education. Qne added feature of the program is a low-cos t- to- vi€Swer "1cit " concern- 
ing the program' s. content. A boating safety kit could be created from existing 
sources or developed .from entirely new sources and mailed at the viewer's request. 

2.4.2.6 Guide to Using Electronic Media - The resources included in this section 
are included to identify and clarify the procedures typiis&Tly necessary to mount a 
campaign (educational program) using the electronic mfedia! -Ir contains readily avail- 
able source material and brief explanations where- appropriate. Although pre- and 
post-testing of messages mandatory, no attempt Jias been made in' this pectlon to 
recommend specific research designs.^ The information is presented below in 'tabular 
fbrm. Additional resource material is annotated and presented in Appendix K.-. * 



[7] Need for definitions of commonly encountered terms 1j| electroni 
media. 

- Sources: 
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standard. Definjtio.ns of Broadcast- Research Terms . 
NatibnaVAssociation of Broadcasters, Washington. 

Broadcasting in America , 3rd Editibn, Sydney Head. 
Houghton-Mfffl in, Boston. 

Pamphlets available from4?adio Information Office 
and Television Information Office, . New York City. 




' i ■ 

FTI Need .for urrd^rstanding roles of typically encountered 'and useful * 
brgani^2ati9^s and services, - ^ ^ i ^ 

♦ 

Ad agencies, AAAA,. Ad Council, Media buyers and 
• ; planners, station representative firms; American* 
. Research- Bureau, A. C. Nielsen, Frank Magid, 'McHugh ,« 
'V Hoffman,' Matest&'Ross, Pub'lic Media Center,- 

Corpojrati^n for Public BroadcTasting. . 

fVl Need for\understanding the nature- of and differences between media 



audiences. 



/ - Sources: The*fPeople Look at Television , Gary Steiner. 1.963. 

• ■ . . ' « ^— — — — , , ' 

Television and the Public , Robert Bower. 1973. 

1 . ■ ■ ■ 

Sales Management Survey of Buying Power . Published 
- yesirly. 

Extended View of Public, Attitudes Toward Television 
and Other Mass Media . The Roper Organizatidh. 

Radior^Advertising Bureau: Pocketpiece . * 

Television Bureau of Advertising: Pocketpiece . 

^ ■ - ' Advertising' Campaigns: ForTBulation & Tactics , Leon 

' . . Quera., Grid, Columbus, Ohio. ^ ^ 

Broadcasting in America , 3rd Edition.'il^Sydney Head. 
Houghton-Miffl ifr|^ Boston. / , , ; 

.—1 

|7| , Need for familiarity \/ith basic broadcast research techniques. 

1 ■ > ■ 

•' ■■' - Sources: Broadcasting in America , 3rd Edition,, Sydney ;Head. 

Houghton-Mifflin, Boston. 

Broadcast Research Primer . National V\ssoc1ation of 

Broadcaister, Washington. 

■ . * ' ' ' . ■ . ' ■ 

House Publications concerning research methods used " . 

■ specifically by American Research Bureau, Beltsville»- 

; Maryland; A. C. Nielsen Company, ^Chicago, Illinois. 
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^ Coverage and market data available in Survey of 
Buying Power (see above), TV Digest , TV Factbook , 
and Brbjtdcastinq Yearbook . . " 

"Broadcast Rating Council," attempts to ensure proper - 
generating and use'TTf rating research. They "spot-check' 
; data gathered for ratings to verify 'that information is. ' 
accurate. They are sujDported jointly by the NAB and the 
networks. ■ ' , ■ 

Various rating books are copyrighted and may only be 
. sused by subscribers to the service. They^dlitain 
useful audience and demographic estimates.' 

[3 Weed for familiarity wi th approprfate content ^standards . 

• - ^ f- . 

' ' ' ' 

- Sources: Each network operates a "standards and practices" or 

"continuity acceptance" office. They must determine . 
. eacTi commercial, PSA, and^occasional ly a program 

' acceptable for airing. It is advisable to be aware 

- of any spetific network restraints before beginning 
message development and stylistic adaptation. Creative 

-personnel at ad agencies are generally familiar with 
, various guidelines. >' 

" V It should be noted that for PSAs thK is not as 

critical as with paid comner'cial s , si tic e -many PSAs 
are created with assistance from the. Ad Council or 
other groups already familiar with fretwork standards. 

The National Association of Broadcasters Radio and 
Television "Codes of Good Practice" present guide- 
lines adopted by code members around the country. , 
These guidelines further assist in understanding what 
many individual stations might deem acceptable. 
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Checklist for canipiign development. 



- Sources: Most ard agencies have j^repared ctjecklists or will 
discuss aspects campaign deve1o|pment^and the 
various aspects of the electronic ^di a. 

Advertising Campaigns: Formulation gt Tactics , Leon 
^ Quera. Grid, Columbus, Ohio. . - 

• . "Radio Advertising ^reau" arid "Televrisj^on^Bu'^eau of 
Advertising" are essentially public relations organi- 
zations whose main task is tO' further pr:omote the use 
'• s of radio and television as media of advertising. In 

. that regard they coM^t much information on how these 
medta may be most effectively and efficiently used. 

* . 

A .Human Information Processing Approach to the Design . 
V o f Citizens Group Messages , 'James Murray, Ph.D. 
' ' • ^Ksertation, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 1976. 



Recent doctora'l study has resulted in message 
creation* guide! ines for citizens groups. The study 
synthesizes' current information and 1 earning theory 
and applies them specifically to the use of electronic 
media for moYe effective' and persuasive conmuni cation. 

Coordination with other media, * 

Effectiveness and efficiency of other media should be investigated 
so as to better adapt the channel for the message to audience pref- 
erences (the various media used routinely by the audience), and to 
more fully saturate the target population. 

Estimation and, securing of financial support. 

It is worth nating that public television stations in recent years 
hdve begun a cost-sharing 'cooperative to all/iw stations to create 
a single program or a series of programs for distribution without 
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.bearing the total cost themselves. Proposals for the' program are ^ 
'\drafted and submitted to the cooperative for possible approval or 
modification. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The Coast Guard might be able to empl©^ a cooperative* procedure 
to fund a. boating safety program or i kefi^i. This procedure 
may be a very efficient use'of*fund$ allocated fpr educati.on^al 
efforts. Several public stations have proposed or. actually created 
similar or applicable series (notably KPBS-TV, San Diego and 
WMVS-TV,. Milwaukee). KPBS-TV proposed but failed tq get suppp^t 
for its series from th§ cooperative; however, WMVS-TV. created 
"Shap^ Up or Ship Out," apparently with Coast Guard assistance: 
KPBS-TV 's. Program Majiager, Brad Warner, expressed continued 
interest in doing the 'series. 

As- a general rule,*the total cos'ts for spots, progr-ams, and 
campaigns shouldbe estimated by professional production and 
advertising personnel. The process is extremely^complex in 
that numerous considerations bear on the computations. 



Securing appropriate creative support. 

Creatiy^ co^ts are high and again professional production 
\personnel shouTd be, employed. There are a number of fine 
free-lance per^nnel available and many recently formed 
progressive agencies. ' Cost may be a factor in selecting 
ft/hich of the two resources to us$ and there. need not be 
a loss in product quality. 



Although most advertising agencies create campaigns and 
advise on. the coordination of the media exposure, they 
sub-contract t-he actual production , usually through a 
bidding process. Agency production and creative super- 
visors can nearly always supply capable production per- 
sonnel,^ 



fTI . Pre-testing before exposure to target audience. 

In the early 'states of pt^ducyo^ and .concepting, pre-testing 
will help determine the effects of the messages long before ^ 
final production or time buys are made. This, of course, 
allows changes to be madaTTrTJ^ messages without crisis-time 
constraints and before 1 ^1:8^ additional expenditures are incur- 
red for air time.' 

[7] Securing appropriate «edia buying [and placemen): assistance. 

The costs 'for air time on broadcasting facilities (and for 
• Insertions in mass print media) are compiled in the Standar^l 
Rate and Data Service (SRDS). \ 



For network presentation of" messages /(PS^s or programs), the n6y 
work sales offices should be contaclteti directly. For national 
spot advertising. (me?^age&r^running |j[i^csie:l ecte^ markets or 
regions, but not fed by the network), a station representative 
(rep) or a regional media buyer shoiild be consulted. Reps and 
[j media buyers arJr^vailable in most medium size and all large 
markets. Local buying is handled by '^a salesman at the station 
itself. ' » ■ I 

Recently, the networks have also beguA "repping" local stations. 
Their job may now include the sales 01*^ national spot' insertions 
(buys) as well as the normal sales of network distribution. 

In the case of f>SAsi most are simply prepared, sent to stations 
(e.g.. Heart Fund, Fire Prevention, etc.) and are scheduled when 
ever the station is. able -to do so. They frequently run at the 
least desirable times and often when the station has been other- 
wise unable to sell the time to an advertiser. The PSA/unpaid 
airing approach permits very little control over the time of 
presentation, and consequently the message may miss the target 
audience, there may be problems in post-evaluation, etc. 

■ ' * 
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Below is a, 11st of the major rep compani'es; .nearly all havl. 
offices or affiliated offices in New York, Chicago, Atlanti, 
and; Los Angeles, Each rep may only represent one station |n a 
given media market. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5., 

6. 



Peters,' Griffin and Woodward 
The Katz Agency . 
Harrington, Righter, parsons 
John Blair and Company\^ 
McGavrffn- Guild, 
Avery-Knodel 



In additi-on, there are a number of independent reps who work as 
free agents without a company afffilfation. Rep companies and 
^Individuals can be identified in the Broadcasting Yearbook -^ it 
is also cross referenced for use itj^ identifying a particular / 
station's rep. 

Presentation and post-evaluation ^ ■ 

After presentation, a post-evaluation should be" mounted in 
order to determine, to the extent possible, the effectiveness 
and efficiency of the messages. In addition,' modifications 
for future and total project evaluation should be accomplished 
at that time. 

■ ■ ■ -v ■ ■ ' ■ ■ . 

2.4.3 Print Mass Media Educational Alternatives 

In the past fifteen years print media - notably newspapers - have ranked close to 
television as a most valued source for information by €he American public. Tradi 
tionally, 'these two media have invited the spending of a large portion of adver- 
tising/promotion dollars spent in all/media. 

The concept of the PSA exists in the print media as well as in the electrpnic 
media, and offers unique opportunities for the preparation and distribution of 
a wide range of messages. As with the electronic media, assistance is also given 
by the Ad Council . 



The essence of effective messuage dissemination needed for most pronwtional and , 
educational programs is to fully coordinate the use of media and infonjnation. The 
challenge is to take proper advantage of t^e positive characteristics of each 
medium while worl<ing within the f inancia^and temporal J imitations imposed. / 
Again, the task of pr^omotion 'and mass education is a persuasive one and one in 
wfiich. the print' media can assist. 

. - 2.4.3.1 Vocabulary and Utility of- the Pr. nt Me'dia - Gen^lly, the vocabulary 
of terms often parallels that of the electronic media industry. However, specific 
applications of the terms do vary. 

"Penetration ahd Readership" • * v 

"Penetration", is typically applied to the number of households having at its dis'- 
posal a particular mediuiti. In pijint this could apply to the number of Households 
buying a paper on a regular basis. "Readership," although occasionally used inter- ^ 
changeably, usually indicates the number of different readings or exposures received 
by a particular issue of a paper or m.agazine, compiled By some unit. For example, 
readership of a paper nationally averages several r^ings per household. Depen(^ 
ing upon the source of information, the penetrati/i for newspapers is reported to 
be as high as 75% of the population. OtherTtati sties ind.icate that a large 
portion of the population buys one newspafper and one specialty news magazine 
regularly. As always, it is important t6 know the exten.t to which a medium of 
communicati(^n has the potential to reach the target audience, or the extent to 
which the medium is available on demand to the audience. 

.. - ^ . 

"Audience Size and C ost Per Thousand (CPM)" ' . , V 

Audience size and CPM are alsd used in print media for the development of a cost 
efficiency index. In the various print media CPM. can range from under $1.00 per 
one thousand exposures for outdoor advertising to very' high rates for specialty 
magazines. The print media materials likely to be developed for education of . 
recreational boaters could- conceivably be paid insertions for exposures. It will 
bfe-necessary to know for budget estimates "the cost -efficiency of each medium. 

"Sel ectivity and Placement Patterns" 

- ■ ■ II ^ 

Various research services as well as the media industries themselves Rrovide demo- 
graphic information on their readership and exposures. In addition, "priority" 
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positigns in a newspapei* or magazine have been identified and for these a client 
pays a higher page cost for insertion. Pr|1nt also allows a wide variety of size 

^O"^ 3n insertion, type of puWication, locale, season, etc. As in the electronic 

media there are "reps" who assist *in purchasing space for a client. One "rep" can 
provide guidance for a number of publications. Some group-owned newspapers and 
magazines "rep" themselves. Many considerations enter into the best placement of a 
message regardless of whether it is to be seen locaUy or nationally primarily 
because of the flexibility of ttTe print media. A carefully defined target audience 
prior to media selection is, most important. 

c 

"Distribution System" • - 

The distribution system of print media materials is relatively slow as compared to 
the electronic media. However, if proper lead time is given for the creation and ^ ' 
production of these material s, then the rate of distribution can be coordinated 
with the needs of the program. Actually, Arrangements for the presentation 
of print materials can often be made more quickly than for us* in the electronic 
media. An understanding of the speed of the -di striisution system assists in the 
. planning of a production schedule for various messages in a coordinated program. 

. "Nature of the Message" 

More often than not, the key -to use of all types of mass~ medi^ is brevity. This is 
generally true for the print media, but this media is much more forgiving when 
complex messages demand length. Magazines and newspapers do have the flexibility 
. of expanding their editions to accomodate further advertising^ articles and the 
like. Space is to. the print media as time is to the electronic media. One impor- . 
tan t mode for presentation of boating educational messages is outdoor and other 
poster-type formats, such as the display posters irj airports, on buses and other 
public transportation. The physical size of these messages attracts a certain 
amount of attention wherever they are placed. However, message length (space) 
^considerations here are quite rigid. 



lationally, within the newspaper, magazine, and outdoor advertising industries 
there is a great deal of similarity in terminology, size of message and space 
limitations, exposure rates, etc. In many respects the print media are less com- 
plex to deal with than the electronic media,- and print often provides access to 
some demographical ly defined groups not covered as fully by other media. The 
experience of professional media personnel will be extremely helpful in planning 
anH ^e-jng ^^jg print media. 
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"Visual Capabilities" 

The print media ar^ limited tO' a more static message format than other media. How- 
ever, print carf be'tised quite imaginativeV in terms of color, large or contrasting 
size, special tearouts", ^foldout?' and even aroma impregnation. The sophistication 
with which these presentation characteristics are operational ized in the. print 
industry t(?day is truly impressive. The quality of paper stock, color reproduction, 
and variety of type faces can add impact to -a'^wel 1 -designed campaign. Size is an 
extremely important factor, particularly in quick expos<jre media such as billboards^ 
and other outdoor formats. It should also be noted that outdoor -design permits 
specialized and, even moving presentations-, though still somewhat limited in^ature: 
These, of co^urse,'are dustom designed to fit the needs of the organization pd^chas- 
ing the space. ^ ' 

r 

"Supportive Nature of Printed Media" 

All print media provide potential support to a coordinated persuasive educational 
effort. ^Su^ort here can be within the various print media, and also between print 
and" electron-ic media. In a coordinated effort, as is being recommended regarding 
boatier education, failure to utilize at least the most useful combinations of media 
would be an error. 

"Techniques Avail ajple" ... 

Most available techniques regarding print production are deteirmined by the state of 
the art for printing technology (spectf icaljy color, high qual ity reproduction, 
stock quality and speed of reproduction). 

Additionally, ways in which the print media typically secure their information are 
also of use here. As much as 80% of non-advectising materials in an average news- 
paper originate with the information s'ource itself. For example, much of tTifes^ 
material printed concerning television shows, local theatrical productions, boat 
and trade shows, public service projects and others, are sent to the press, already 
prepared in concise presskit form. These kits are sent directly to a paper or 
interest magazine- The purchasing of materials from feature syndicates and the 
use of presskits help keep overheac^costs down Tor the news oriented|^ubl ications.. 
This aspect of newspaper operation is particularly useful for boatei^ducation 
and can be a very cost efficient way of reaching large audiences of boaters and 
sportsmen with boater education materials. 
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2.4.3.2 Lign'tations and Other Characteristics of the Print Medi^ - One often 
cited limitation of print"media is that it lacks the static dynamic nature of 
television. Colorful, moving television messages certainly attract attention,^ but 
the traditional uses made of print by the public might very well prove to be the 
most persuasive assets for the boatiag education task., - For example, ^print has 
traditionally been used as a source of highly credible and accu'rate informati 
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Since up to 70% of some papers is made up of advertising, an Ad Council -type public 
\ .service insertion would have a real Risibility problem, competing for the reader's 
\eye with flashy, attractively designed ad- copy. A columri insertion in the sports 
section - a section with one of the highest of all readerships - would eliminate 
visibility problems and would be reaching a well defined target audience as well. 

Print media in their supplementary roles can easily r[einforce action to be- taken in 
an accident scenario presented in other media, calling upon the reader's imagination 
and raising his level of participation in the messag^. This latter point conb^rning 
reader participation is an extremely important element in contemporary learning theory 

"Cost; Research and Creative Services" 



Overall, the costs for research and creative services for print are less than those 
for the electronic media. Both trie demographics and complexity of the print media 
are less formidable than they are for the electronic media. Creative services 
required are often less sophisticated than those for the electronic media, and there- 
fore less expensive for preliminary "set-up." However, there does repiain the need 
for quality professional assistance for fanning and preparation of messages. 

,. , * • • 

"Cost: Space and Exposure " 

Print costs and exposure costs vary" cbnsiderably depending upon locale, season, 
type of publication, frequency of insertion, reputation of the publication, "special 
requirements" needed, use of color, etc. Rates for paid insertions can be obtained 
through the print volumes of Standard Rate and Data Service (also published for 
electronic media rates). Of course, using the presskit concept, costs would only be 
incurred in the production and mailing of such kits to desirable publ'^cations . 
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'Turn-Around Time" from Concept to Publication 

Generally,, early planning and production of media materials is required' in order to 
have full control over insertions or display. The mpst desirable publications and' 
priority positions are filled several months in advance. (This is particularly 
true with magazines.) If the information is sent, through a presskit, at least two 
to three weeks' time should be allowed for the coi^umnist to read the material, edit 
it and decide just wherf it might fit into ^he regular column. 

The idea of available space when paid insertions are sought demands relatively 
long-range planning to insure that the proper "buy" will be made. This is yery 
critical when dealing with seasonal material as would be the.^ase with boating 
materials oriented for sportsmen for hunting season, etc. Standardized sizeS for 
Insertions In the print and outdoor advertising industries allow messages to be 
produced In large quantity and presented. dn a national scale with « minimum of 
difficulty. Once the preliminary items are dealt with, arrangements through 
"reps" can be made rather quickly. * 

Audience Reaction to the Message , • ^ ^ 

It 'is recommended that behaviorally oriented general and operational objectives for* 
the total campaign be developed. Thus the audience response need not be measured 
by a single message or single medium, but by the campaign as a whole (e.g., reduc- 
tion of fatalities or reported injuries). As with the electronic media, there are 
testing techniques available through which some prior estimates of effectiveness 
may be obtained. 

2.4.3.3 Mass Media Summary Statement - It is clear that nearly all 
media currently in use in conventional ca^pai.gns have potential for use in a boater 
educational program. The. primary tasks ahead for conducting a recreational'boater ^ 
1lN|||^b3Q4l program are essentially the same as the choices which face an adver-, 
tiserT^^^iSm^tion of each medium's characteristics; the applicability of the 
medium to the persufeHe^J^t^tK at hand; and the "mix" of media to be used to reach 
the target audience within. the limits of funds and time available. 
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2.-4.3.^4 Guide to UsinQ Print Mass ^dia - ThiT guide is 'designed'to provide 
basic steps and informational resources for use of the print media. Materials 
mentioned are readily available. There' 1s no attempt here to reconmend specific 
research designs, although some pkq- and. post testing of messages is mandatory. 

. S — Need foV definitions o^ "commonly encountered terms. 

'- Sources: Various basic jouroaH ism texts* 

' ^ American Newspaper Publishers Association. — 

^ • - Magazine Publishers Association. 

» 

Pocket Guide to Outdoor Advertising (Institute of" 
Outdoor Advertising, NY).. 

- ' A Creative "Guide to Outdoor Advertising (Institute of 
Outdoor Advertising, NY). 

Need for understanding roles of typically encountered organizations 
and services. . ^ 

- Sources:^ Ad agenciesL AAAA, Ad Council, media buyers and planners, 

■ print repr^^tentative firms. Institute of Outdoor ^Adver- 
tising, American Newspaper Publ ishers Association (ANPA)', 
Magazine Publishers Association (MPA), Public Media Center, 

[3* Need for understanding .the nature of and differences between 
media audiences. ^ 

- Sources: Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, 

■ / Changing -Public Attitudes Toward Television and Other . ■', 

Mass Media, 1959-1976. •• (The Roper Organization,. NY). " 

Publications mentioned in the report on'electronic 
media. ; * 



0 



Need for familiarity with media research techniques. 

I. 

-■• Sources: Most sources cited for electronic media in Section 
i2.4.2.6. 

House publ icattons- from ANPA, MPA, etc., and other 
Marketing organizations. 

Media Decisions magazine. . ^, - 

Need for famil iar*ity with appropriate content standards. . ^ 

,r J ■ 

- Sources : AAAA, ANPA," MPA materials. 

Most newspapers and magazines have some statement of 
position on content *or what types of materials are 
acceptable. Such statements can be secured from them 
directly or through such books as ^Jriter's Market , a 
book containing specific information conerning editor- 
ial policy, target audiences of certain publications, 
dead! iner, etc. ' 

Need for checklists for G^mpaign development. 

- Sources: Most ad, agencies provide check! ists for new cl ients 

as do '"reps," newspapers, and outdoor advertisinig 

■ . * 

- companies. " 

A Human Information Processing Approach "to the Design, 
of Citizens Group Messages . James Murray, Ph.D. 
dissertation, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 1976. 

Advertising^ampaigns: Formulations and Tactics . 
Leon Quera. Grid Publications, Columbus. 

- Working -Press of the Nation , National Research Bureau, 
'Chicago. Publishes volumes containing syndicates, 

columnists in various categories, etc. 

Newspaper Promotion Handbook . David Stern. National" 
Newsp3iper«. Promotion Association, Providence. 



Ayer's Dit^ectory of Newspapers and Periodicals . , , 

W. Ayer» NY. Compyjehensive list of U. and 
Canadian publications for use in determining the 
most appropriate publications for use, etc. 

' ' ■* . ' ■ ' " 

Need for coordination with other media. ^ 

- Sources: Most advertising agencies will advise on the develop- 
ment and conduct of a media campaign. In addition, 
the following concise explanation of campaigns is 
particularly useful. • ; 

Advertising Campaigns: Formulation and Tactics . Leon 
Quera, Grid Publications, Columbus. 

TDI/Division of the Winston Network, N.Y. This 
organization in particular works with poster 
- ^ V materials tn airports, etc. 

Media Decisions magazine describes techniques 
currently in use by major advertisers ^nd publ ic 
service, groups^. , Although its primary focus is 
on the commercial advertiser, i^t, is a valuable: ' 
source of information concerning cross-media use 
_ and costs, for use of media. ^ 

Estimation and securing financial support. 

The Ad Council does operate an ongoing program of bringing 
messages of a "public spirited" nature to the American public 
through various media. The organization operates free of 
charge essentially for such clients, but, desirable exposure 
cannot be guaranteed. ' 

It is suggested that assistance from mar.tnas and other retail/ 
manufacturing concerns will defray some of the costs of producing 
mass medid materials.. The concept.|of ^I'tag" naming a retailer a-s an 
underwriter of the booklet or' ad is. often quite attractive as a 
method for reaching a buying pubMc without specifically trying- 
to sell a produfct. This sort of cooperative venture is hot 
uncommon in media. ^- 



As with the electronic media, cost estimates should" be carefully 
worked out with the assistance of professional media personnel. 

Securing appropriate creative support. 

Sources: There are a large number of highly professional- 
free-lance persons, many of whom aire as capable as 
long-standing' and well-known companies. Often the 
♦cost differential is great enough to warrant using 
these free-lance artists. Many of them, as we]l as 
'large commercial organizations, are listed in The 
Creative BTackboo1< , N.Y., a spiral -bound catalog 
of personnel, issued yearly in December. ($15 per 
issue). ^Free cover writers are also listed in 
Working Press of the Nation . 

Pre-testing .of messages ^ 

Most advertising agencies dealing with prirjt media can recommend 
procedures concerning pre-testing and post-evaluation. ■ 

Most companies dealing with pre- ^nd post-testing of melsages in 
media provide testing for al^l media tor at least most media. Three 
National companies of 'notewort;hy stature that do this kind of 
research are Mates and Ross, Frank Magid, McHugh and Hoffman. 

Securing appropriate media buying seryices 

A wide variety of representaiti ve organizations ("reps") exist to 
assist a client in the purchasing of desirable space in the print 
media just as they do for the electronic ijiedia. 

In documents like Editor and Publisher Yearbook one can determine 
the best "rep" or group of "reps" to approach, for a particular 
publication. As»1n the other media, local of frees are found ii 
mojst major and medium sized markets. Small newspapers, grc 
owned publications and small specialty magazines often rep them- 
selves. ' . ' • , ' * 



Presentation and post evaluation „ ' ■ ^ 

.1 ^ ■ ■ 

Presentation, and preparation for the presentation are primary and 
focal elements in program design. But In the final ^analysis it is 
the effectiveness of the campaign wftich needs careful and thoughtful 
study. Only by setting general objisctives for the whole campaign, 
and by setting specffic objectives for individual . messages can 
proper evaluatipn be carried out.; Again, professional assistance 
would be required; here. There is also a potential source for 
evaluation inherent in the regulatory effectiveness researcj^,. 
currently underway. • , ' %■ 



i 2.4.4 Local Boater Media Preference Study 

I • • 

' ' i 2.4.4.1 Introduction and Purpose - The preferences a person holds for 
various media sources are determiners of vyhen and hdw much he exposes himself 
to a certain medium, and th^ extent to which he believes the 'information pre- 
s^ted via the medium. : - 

A study was conducted to' assess'" the mass media preferences for a local, group 
of boaters who were among* the faeneral attendance of two recent boating^rade 
shows. Although information rjegarding mass media preferences is available 
for the national population o^ m^dia consumers, there appears to be no informa- 
tion available regarding the preferences of the segment of; the population 
active in- recreational boating. The purpose of the present effort was two- 
fold: • r ' 

jl 

f to determine if dii'ferences did exist between mass media preferences 
af the national population as a whole, and a small, localized 
segment of the boater population; 

• to compare mass media, preferences for the local boaters according 

to sources 'for "general information" and for spec i.fic boating information 
The findings of this part of the educational project should provide additio'naT . 
guidance for s«Jection of media for educational prpgrams directed to recreational 
boaters in the local, area. They may also be suggestive of similar re seatrji^ 
previously conducted on a natibnwide level.. .' •. 

■» ■■ ■ ' • 

Comparisons of the media preferences for local boaters and the'-natio^ial statis- 
tics were made us-ing the major mass media studies available. These studies 
are as follows: 

• . /G. Steiner (Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University} . 

1960* (Reference 10) 

• R. Bower (Bureau of Social'^cience Research); a rejj^ication of the 
Steiner work, 1970 (Reference 11) 

f R. Bower (Bureau of Social Science Research); ongoing assessment 
pf media attitudes and preferences begun in 1959, and complete 
through 1976 (Re|ference 12).. 



-This study includes the results of two simultaneous but independent sample 
surveys, one by the National Opinion Research Center at the University of 
'ago, and one by Elmo Roper and Associates'. 



If differences did exist between media preferences for the local boaters and 
the national statistics, then there Is some evidence for different media usage 
for the boater group. In the event that no differences were observed, then 
the previously established national statistics for the general population 
should^be applied In the selection of media types and timing for boater educa- 
tional programs. In addition^ If differences were detected for sources of 
boating Information as opposed tb general news and world affairs information, 
then researcfr In addition to general media preferences should be used In planning 
the dissemination of boater educational materials. 

The dimensions for assessment and comparison of mass media preferences were 
as follows: \ • , 

• , "From which media do you get most of your information concerning 
what* is happening in the world" . / 

. • "If you received conflicting Informatrion from the 'media, which 
would you most likely believe" 

, • "If you received conflicting Informa^tlon from the media, which 
\ would you least likely believe" 

' *tjf yQu- could onlyhave gjH»' medium to ge>t 'information, which 

would It be"' 

thesesame dinwnsidns were then. altered *so as to address Information specific 
to recreatipnal boatlngi resulting ih fctov additional .items. "This media ^tudy 
was developed and conducted by J. Berma.rr^fjfcn^ul tant) , with assistance from 
N. Whatley and C. Stiehl, .for analysis of data. ' ^ 

, 2.4.4.2 Method and Procedure^ y The local study employed. conventional 
materials and procedures used in field settings. Within the limitations imposed 
stoy the field settings, measurement v^cas made as precisely as possible with the 
use of a fairly detailed measurement instrument. It was intended that boaters 
serving as respondents would spend considerable time and concentrated effort 
in answering the questions. 

•- • ' • . '* . • ■ <5 

The questionnaire consisted of three sections. Part One Included demographic 
information, factual information concerning the boat owned, and the boaters' 
accident histories. This part of the. questionnaire was original ly. prepared by ; 
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T. Doll for the survey of boater personality characteristics (Section 6.2, in 
Pleasure Boat Loading Related Accident Education^ 1 978) , and was utilized in 
the' present attitude assessment study for purposes of economy. The demographics 
selected from that form served to identify the composition of the group of ' 
respondents in the pre-sent study. Items used for this study included: ^ge, 
sex, marital status, formal education, and occupation. Two additional items 
used to characterize the respondents, although they were ^ot strictly demogra- 
phic, were: the size and type of boat owned, and hbw often the boater used ' 
his boat. \. 

Part Two consisted of a series of criterion items to determine attitudinal 
response concerning issues relevant to the likelihood for involvement in a 
boating accident. The outcome for these items is presented in Section 6.1 of " 
^the fin^fl report for Pleasure Boat Loading Related Accident Education (contract 
D0T-CG-40672-A, Task 16). 

Part Jhree'consisted of the measurement Items to determine the local boaters' 
media prefef'ences for this study. Eight criterion items were constructed 
us^ing the multiple choice format. The item stem included the issue or kind 
af information sought by the respondents. The alternative answers consisted 
of the various media sources,, of which the respondent was to select one choii:e. 
This format is one of several conventional techniques for assessment of media 
preferences. The items were constructed so that each item was an assessment 
of a single dimension of me^ia preference. A copy of the complete questionnaire, 
is presented in Appendix L. ' 

The media study was administered to persons selected from the general attendance 
of two boat trade shows occurring late in February, located in Muscle Shoals, 
Alabama and "Memphis/ Tennessee.. A research team of Wyle Personnel selected - 
respondents for the study' and gave instVuctions for completion of the ques- . . 
tionnaires. ' The team consisted of three persons well qualified for this task 
since tney had extensive experience in interviewing for boating accident in- 
vestigations. Prior to the administration, team members were briefed on how 
to select respondents, and how to introduce the study without biasing 
the results, they we)^e^ven detailed definitions for several words used in 
the questionnaire that might prompt questions. A cbpy,of. the instructions 
is attached to the questionnaire in Appendix L. The study was administered 
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from the local Coast Guard exhibition booth at the shows, and each respondent . , 

completed the questionnaire at or near the booth within the control of" the 

team members. Since it is desirable to obtai^n representation of respondents 

from al 1 , demographic categories, the research team was instructed to select a 

wide variety of participants for the study. 'As persons in the general attendance 

of the exhibition passed by the Coast Guard exhibition booth/ likely c«ndidates' 

were approached personally ^y a team member and asked for their cooperation in 
to 

the study. Each person was told that the project would take about 10^ or 15 • 
minutes of his time and that he would receive a small gi^t for* his effort. The 
project was identified only as a "Wyle Laboratories Research Project." If a 
respondent persisted in an inquiry about the study, he was tbld that "the Coast 
Guard is funding the project." If the person agreed to participate, he was 
asked to sit down, given a questionnaire and pencil, and instructed on how to 
complete the questionnaire properly. 

The questionnaires were giyen out to every other person on an alternate basis 
with t^Jie previously mentioned personality questionnaire {present6d in the . 
final, report for Pleasure Boat Loading Related Accident Education ). No respondent 
was given both the personality and media questionnaires to complete. When .the 
respondent returned his completed questionnaire, he, was given his choice, of one 
of three small gifts, {floating key chains, small, first aid kits, or disposable 
' pienl ights). ,. 

It is unlikejy that administering the questionnaire from the Coast Guard ex- 
hibition booth would have influenced the respondents' choice of general media" 
preferences. : However, it is possible that respondents may have been influenced 
in their responses concerning their sources of specific boating information. A 
possible resultant bias would be an overstatement bf preference or credibility 
for the "formal organizations" alternative which included the Coast Guard Auxil- 
iary as an example organization. Alternatively, respondents could have reacted 
to some negative experiences they had in the past with-an enforcing. agency and 
deemphasized the preference or credibility for the "formal organizations" al- 
ternative. It is assumed for the analysis of the data that. these two possible 
biases have a cancelling effect, and will contribute only to variability of th^ ■ 
distributions -of data. This is a conventional assumption rojjtinely made for 
situations of this type. ^ - ^ 



2.4.4. 3' /Re^u1't;$ of the" Media Preference Study - One hundred twenty- 
six respondents parti cipate<l in the study. Twenty-six respondents completed 
^uestionna'ires at the Muscle Shoals boat show and 97 respondents completed 
questionnaires ^t the'Mempiiis boat show. The ages for respondents ranged from 
one person under 12 years of age to nine persons between the ages of 51 to 
50 years. Mean age foi^ the Vespondents was 32.02 years. Nearly twice as many 
males as females participated .(84 males and '39 females) ; three persons did not 
indicate their sex on the questionnaire. Eighty-eight (73%) of the respondents 
were married and 22 ■(18%);^w^re sirfgle; the remainder were either divorced, 
widowed, or separated. Fnve pj^r'sons did not respond to the marital status 
item. Education level folr the respondents, was .high, with A6\9% having at 
least one year of collejge^. Education level was reported by all participants 
and ranged from f Ive^spondents with less than an eighth grade level to eight 
respondents with 'qualifications beyond the Master's degree. The most frequently 
reported occupations^ were in the, managerial and medical categories. Selected 
demographics are summarized in Table 15. ^ 

Tabulation of information concerning the sizes and types of boats owned by 
respondents shows representation otall boat size categories , and all types of 
boats. As would- b^ expected from NBS and ^6-357 sources, the largest number ' 
of respondents owned boats in the 14 to"i^ft and 16 to 18 ft categories. Six- 
.teen respondent^ pwn$4- boats lesa than 14 ft and eight respondents owned boats o' 
26 ft.' The types of boats used most often by the respondents ranged from 65 
respondents with runabouts to two respondents with canoes. . Twenty-eight res- 
pondents used johhboats most often. A summary of distributions of<> respondents 
for boat size and boat type is also presented in Table 15. 

V" ■ ! • 

Respondents were almost equally divided as to whether they had accidents or 

ngt. Sixt^ persons (47.'&* of "the total gT*oup) reported having had some boat- 
ing mishap. 



TABLE 15. SUMMARY OF CHARACTERISTICS OF RESPONDENTS 
.FOR AGE, SEX. SIZE OF BOAT AND TYPE OF BOAT 



RESPONDENT CHARACTERISTIC 


FREQUENCY OF 
RESPONDENTS 


PERCENTAGE 
OF RESPONDENTS 


Respondent Age 




• 








* 

llndep 12 




1 


• 


0.8 % 




12-15 




4 


• 


3.3 % 




16 - 19 ' 




6 




4.9 % 




20 - 25 




22 




' 17.9 % 




26 - 30 




18 




14.6 % 




31-40 




42 




34.1 % 




41-50 




91 




1 7 1 y t 




51-60 




a 




/ • O /O 




Over 60 • 




_o 




0.0 % 




' Total 








1 An n <y 
^ 1 00,0 S 




No answer; 




'J 
. o 








Respondent Sex 












Male 




84 


• 


68.3 % 




Female 




3.9 




31.7 




Total 








1 nn r\ ot 
lOO.O .0 




No answer: 




3 








Length of Boat 












Respondents 












Used Most Often 












Under 14^ ft 




1 0 




1 0 n y 
1 o . U 1% 




14 to 16 ft 




AA 




OO . O /O 




16 to 18 ft 




30 




24 4 % 




18 to 20 ft V 




16 ^ . 




13.0 « 




4:0 to 22 ft 




4 




3*3 % 




99 tn ?fi ft 




5 




4.1 % 




Over- 26 ft 




8 




6.5 % 




Total 




100 




1 nn n 
1 UU . U .0 




No answer: 




3 








Type of Boat 










t- 


Respondents 












Used Most Often • 












John boat - 




28 




. 23.9 % 




Runabout . 




65 




55.6 % ' 




High Performance 




4 




3.4 S 




Cruiser . 




14 




12.0 « 




Sail Boat 




4 




3.4 % 




Canoe 




2 




1 .7 X 




• ^ . ' Total 




117 




100.0 5K 




No answer: 




9 









The demographic data indicate some differences between the boater sample and 
the samples used in the national surveys (see Table 16). However, yiese, dif- 
ferences do not appear to be important sources of error. The age group rep- 
resented In the boater sample is more compact than those in the national surveys 
that is, B2% of the boaters were in their 20 's and 30' s, while only about 40% 
of the national samples fell in this range. .' > 

The sex difference between the local boater sample and the national media survey 
samples (a higher percentage of males in our group) is indica-tive of the dif- 
ference between the general population and the population of boaters.* A 
smaller percentage of married respondents in comparison to the, 1960 Steiner 
and Roper studies (70% vs. 80%) may be a reflection of a national trend \)ver 
the 17-year time span. These latter two differences (sex and marital status.) 
probably reflect actual differences in the populations which the samples were 
intended to represent, and thus are real and essential. Otherwise, there are 
no striking differences apparent in demograptiic data, and the comparisons 
appear to be appropriate for present purposes. 

The comparisons of overall media preferences between local boaters and the , 
national survey groups involved the four items dealing with media sources of 
general informatidn. The comparisons were confined to mass media alterna- 
tives, such as television, newspapers, etc.: data regarding "friends" as a 
source of information for the local boater study had no comparable category 
in the national studies. 

In several instances, precise media by media comparisons could not be made 
because of format differences between survey items. However, comparisons 
"were approximated by using a combination of quantitative data where avail- 
able in the national studies and interpolated verbal data. 

The summary of results is presented in Table 16. The values shown for the 
various cells in the table are rounded percentages of the total sample sizes 
(i.e., response frequency/n for each sample). 



* According to NBS' (Reference 1 3) , the boating population is composed of 
' ^vuS males. ' 



TABLE 16. COMPARISON OP LOCAL MEDIA 
PREFERENCES WITH NA^TIONAL STATISTICS 



ITEM 



MUSCLE SHOALS/ 
MEMPHIS - 1977 



STEINER • 1960 



W.O.R.C 



ROPER 



BOWER - ROPER - 1970 



20-40 

(Othtr ca^tgorltt 
UMval libit for 
additional data. } 



Malt 
Famalt 



62% 



412 



43X 



I 



39t 



67S 
31t 



1 



) 



4€X 

S2X 



SOX 
SOX 



48X 
53X 



NCP* 



NCP 
NCP 



Marital Status 

Marrttd 
Singia 



70X 
18X 



SOX 



SIX 



NCP 
NCP 




EdOcatlon 

High Sclwol Olpl 
Soffl* Colltgt 
Colltgt Otgrtt 
Buslntss/Tradc 



28X 
IIX 
18X 
14X 



25X 
•9X 
8X 
8X 



31X 
9X 
8X 
9X 



35X 
12X 

m 



Ittm 1 - Major 
Inforwatlon sourct 

Talty^llon 
Newspapers 
Magazines 
Radio 



42X 
40X 
9X 
5X 



38X 
40X 
5X 
14X 



36: 

37X 
7X 
16X 



Interpolation - Relative 
rankings for media according 
to Importance are: 

1 ) television 3) radio 

2) newspapers 4) magazines 



64X 
49X 
7X 
)9X 



Ittm 2 - If confl Icting 
Information, most 
believable source ** 

Television 
Newspapers 
Magazines 
Radio 



Item 3 - If conflicting 
Information, least 
bel ievable source . 

Television 
Newspapers 
Magazines 
Radio 



40X 

28X 
14X 
SX 



NCP 
NCP 
NCP 
NCP 



14X 

14X 
17X 
4X 



NCP 
NCP 
NCP 
NCP 



NCP 
NCP 
NCP 
NCP 



NCP 
NCP 
NCP 
NCP 



/ 

Interpolation - Relative- 
rankings 'or media according* 
to Importance art:'»^ 

1 ) television 3) r'dlo 

2) newspapers 4) magazinei 



Interpolation - Relative 
.rankings for media according 
to which is doing tht least 
for the public: 

1) nfagazlnes 3) television 

2) radfo 4) newi 



SIX 
22S 
9X 
7X 



newspapers 



NCP 
NCP 
NCP 
NCP 



Item 4 - If only one 
source available 

Television 
Newspapers 
Magazines 
Radio 



33X 
33X 
IIX 
7X 



NCP 
NCP 
NCP 
NCP 



NCf 
NCP 
NCP 
NCP 



Findings suggest approximately the same 
rankings for media preferences as In local 
survey. 



4!i^$ariJi: SssiSl!;*"* " ^r.. they are not shown for comparison to the miss media data. 
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Television and newsp^ers were the two major, >ifi£j«)ximately equally important, 
information sources In every stujly. Radio fared somewhat better In the national 
surveys (ranging from 14 to 19% o^responses) than in the' boating surveys 
(55 of responses). Magazines were rarely listed as major sources either by 
boaters (92) or nationally (5 to 7%). The second item, asking which source 
would be most believable in a situation involving conflicting information, 
produced identical rankings to those for Item 1 for the boaters, although the 
percentage of listii^gs of newspapers dropped somewhat (from 40 to ZS%) . Wh^re 
comparison was possible, national data' showed no substantial difference's from 
these results.- When^asked which source would be considered least believable 

in the case of conflict (Item 3), maga-ziries at 17% were listed somewhat more 
often by the boaters than the other sources,, with television and newspapers 
sharing second rank at 14% each, and radio being listed 4% of the time. It may 
be noted that the low percentages appearing for this item for the local boaters 
(a total of 49%) are the result of a total of 51% of the respondents listing 
"friends" (which was left out because it had no counterpart 'in the national data) 
as being least believable. While there were no directly comparable data avail- 
able from the national surveys, interpolation of responses to the 1970 Bower- 
Roper study was made to find relative rankings of the media according to which 
"is doing the least for the public." Magazines were again shown in the most 
unfavorable light. In that survey, however, radio ranked "second, followed 
by television and then newspaper. The differences here may be due to the fact 
that the items actually address somewhat different issues. The fourth item 
concerned the choice of medium if only one source was available. Boaters 
chose television and newspapers equally often (33% each), followed by magazines 
(11%), with radio least often mentioned (7%). There was no directly co^^i^espond- 
ing information in the national surveys, but Interpolation of existing data 
suggested approximately the same ordering for media preference in the 1970 
Bower-Roper survey and the 1^76 Roper survey as was found in the boating study. 

These results indicate then, that boaters (^s represented by the present local, 
sample) do not differ substantially from the general- population in terms of 
' media preference where sources of general information are concerned. Apparently, 
there is no need tio deviate from the recommended use of mass media for the 
general public in order to reach the boating public with messages advertising 
boating courses, for example. The possibility remains, however, that boaters 



turn to other sources for information relating specifically to, boating. Items 
4 through 8 pertained to sources for boat^n^ information. Responses to all 
eight Items (Including the four»general Information items) were analyzed by 
dividing respondents into two groups; those who reported having been Involved 
In an accident and those who had never been involved In an accident. 

Should different patterns of media yse and preference emerge for tftese two 
groups, this might be taken into account in designing the boating education 
program so as to reach those persons who apparently are most in need of. safety 
Information. 

Items one through four were general Information Items. In Item One , when 
the local boateri were asked the usual source of most of their Information 
about what is going on In the world, oVer 80% responded "newspapers" or "tele- 
vision," with those 80X split evenly between the two. Less than 20% of 
the respondents answered with "radio," "magazines," or "friends." There is 
very little difference. If any, between the set of responses from the accident 
group and the set of responses from the^roup that had not experienced a boat- 
ing accident. 

■ 

The crosstabulation shown in Table 17 reveals no apparent relationship between 
the accident/no acdderk' classifications and the preference (in terms of usage) 
for various media (C * 0.172, x^(4) = 2.942, p>0.05). 



TABLE 17. RESPONSES OF BOATERS WITH AND. WITHOUT ACCIDENT 
HISTORIES TO THE QUESTION: "WE'D LIKE TO KNOW WHERE YOU USUALLY 
GET tlQSI OF YOUR INFORMATION ABOUT WHAT IS GOING ON IN THE WORLD." 



SOURCE 


ACCIDENT GROUP 


NO ACCIDENT GROUP 


TOTAL 


Newspapers . 


18 ( 42%) 


21 { 39%) ' 


39» ( 40%) 


Television 


18 ( 42%) 


23 '( 43%) 


41 ( 42%) 


^ Radio 


3 { 7% ) 


2 ( 4%) 


5 ( 5%) 


Magazines 


. 4 ( 9%) . 


5- (9%) 


9 ( -9% ) 


Friends 


0 ( 0%) 


3{ 6%) ' 


3 ( 3%) 


TOTAL 


43 (100%) 


54 (100%) 


97 (100%) 


Missing 


17 


12 


29 



Itewi Two asked the local . boaters to specify the version of informatipn they 
Wo'frM-be rmost- Vikely t ff-ttiey reeeived--di-fferer>t- (^-confl i<;t4n 

•formation'* from alternate sources. The boaters .expressed a preference for news- 
papers and television (68% overall), but the preference in terms of bel ievability 
was not as» strong. as' the preference in terms to f frequency or extent of use of 
the source 'expressed In Item One (82% for newspaifers and television overall). 
This differencials largely caused by the newspaper data: a ppa ren tly> wJi.il e it 

I 

is as often used, it less often'' bel ipved, in c'ase of conflict, than is 
television. While -^dio and magazines remained low choices on this _item, just 
as they had, been on Item One, frieii^s were more often listed as being believable 
J13%) than they were listed as being major sources of information (3%). How- 
ever, this still remains a small proportion of the whole group. The data in 
Table 18 show no apparent relationship between the accident/no acci(ient classi- 
fication and the expressed bel ievabil ity ^of different media (£ = 0.173, 
x2(4) = 3.692, p > 0.05). 

TABLE 18. RESPONSES OF BOATERS WITH Af^D WITHOUT ACCIDENT HISTORIES 
TO THE QUESTION: "IF YOU GOT CONFLICTING OR DIFFERENT INFORMATION, 
WHICH VERSION WOULD YOU BE MOST INCLINED TO BELIEVE?" 



. -SOURCE ' 


ACCIDENT GROUP 


NO ACCIDENT GROUP 


TOTj\L . 


Newspapers 


17 { 31%) 


16 ( 25%) 


33 ( 28%) 


Television 


17 ( 31%) 


. 30 ( 47%) 


47 ( 40%) 


Radio , 


• . . 4 ( 7%) 


2 '( 3%) 


•6 (5%) 


Magazines 


9 ( 16%) 


8 ( 13%> 


17 ( 14%) 


Friends 


8 ( 15%) 


.^r i 13%) 


16 ( 13%) 


TOTAL 


5? (100%)- 


64 (100%) ;. 


119 (100%) 


Missing 


5 


- 2 


. 7 



Item Three asked the boaters to identi/y the least believable media source. 
Overall, more than half, of the respondents (51%) stated that "friends" were 
the source that they would be least likely to believe. This response may 
explain (at least partially) why so few (3%) respondents listed "friends", as ^ 
the source p,f most of their information Jon Item One. There were no big dif- 
ferences among the other media, exceptM:hat radio was not often listed. The 
data in Table 19 indicate no relationship between the accident/no acci.dent 
classification and. the least believable information- source (£ = 0.106, 
x2(4) = 1.316. p > 0.05). „ 



■■•~-i=ABtE-i-^;--^E-SPmS£S"-CrF.^ATERS"-m 

QUESTION: "WHICH pF THE VERSIONS WOULD YOU BE LEAST Jf^CLINED TO BELIEVE?" 



^ SOURCE 


ACCIDENT,G1?0UP 


NO ACCIDENT GROUP 


TOTAL 


Newspapers 


9'( 16%) 


' °7'"D^%) .' 


16 ( 14%) 


Television 


- 9 { 16%) 


7 ( 12%) 


16 ( 14%) 


Radio 


2 (> 4%) 






Magazines 


9 ( .16%) V 


11 ( 18%) 


20 ( 17%) 


Friends 


,26 ( 47%) '. 


■* 33 ( 55%) 


^9 { 51%). 


TOTAL___^ 


55 (100%) . , 


60 (ioo%) 


.115 (100%| 


' Missing 


' .5\,v .■ . .■ '• 




11 



Item Four asked Ihe boaters to indicate the media sourge that^they would' most 
want to continue to have if they were allowed to have only one. Overall, the 
respondents expressed a preference for television and newspapers (66% combined) , 
with approximately an equal sp/1 it between those two al ternatives. Radio , again 
had the lowest rating, with 7% choosing It as the preferred' sole source, insults 
are shown iri Table 20., As in.„previous items, , there was. no statistically sign>ifi- 
cant association between the; accident/no accident classification' and iHe prefer- 
red, sole .media source. (iC = J3.080^2(4)'= o.SQl p > 0.05). ° . .• .' 

\TABLE'2.G). RESPONSEs| of boaters with and. WITHOUT, accident HI6T0RIES to - 
the; QUESTION: ."SUPPOSE THAT YOU CaJLD CONTINUE TO "HAVE ONLY, ONE 
OF THE FOLLOWING WAYS OF; GETTING INFORMATION. WHICH ONE WOULD YOU MOST WANT?" 



SOURCE 


ACCIDENG GROUP 

1 ■ 


NQ ACCIDENT GROUP 


: TOTAL \ 


Newspapers 


' 21 { 35%) , 


19 ( 30%) 


40 C 33%) 


Televisio^ 


' ■ 18 ^( 30%). ■ 


23 (. 37%) ' 


41 ( 33%)' 


Radio 


/ 5 ( 8%) 


4.( 6%) 


9 ( 7%) ■ 


Magazines • 


7 { 12%) 


7 { 11%) . 


, -T4- ( n%y : 


FrTends 


' 9,( 15%)v 


■ 10 ( 16%')' 


19 ( 15%) . 


■ TOTAL ■ 


■ ' , • 60 (f00%)" 


63 (100%) 


123. (100%) 


Missing 


0 . 


• 3 


• 3 



■.J.teins.^£ivfi.-.ttoM9h...£lglxt...pertain&a^ 

choices presented here were necessarily, different than for Items One 
through' Four, 'reflecting the fact' that boating information is often available . 
from specialized sources other than the' mass media. ''Informed people" was 
specified in the questibnna'i re as including such resources as marina operators, 
boating equipment dealers, and friends wHhjfcoating experience. The "other" ' 
category was provided for fill-in riasponses, and results included/' Coast Guard 
books," "father." "father-in-law," "husband," "scouting," "Red^oss," and 
"Coast Guard Training. " Item Five asked the boaters where tHey get'most of 
their information about boating/boating safety. The majority of all res- , ^ 
pondents (57%) listed either "informed people" or "boating-media," as the 
sources of most of their boating information. Note that* the. data in Table 21 
are very different .from-. parallel dat^i iJn Table 17 for the most frequently or : 
heavily used source of . general information. " For^boating jnformati.pn , radio » 
and lei eVi si on account for only 6% of the data, while they account for 47% of 
the; data for .general information, the data ifi Table 21 indicate .nij association 
between .the accident/no accident clas5ifieation and' the *source^f most boating 
information for the respondents (£ = 0.155, x^(5) = 2.653, p. > 0.05). 



'TABLE 21 . RESPONSES OF BOATERS WITH AND WITHOUT ACC'IDENT- HISTOR|ES 
• TO THE QUESTION: .."NEXT, /WOULD YOU T-ELL US WHERE YOU GET • 
,MOST OF YOUR INFORMATION ABOUT BOATING/BOATING. SAFETY?" „ 



' SOURCE . 


ACCIDENT GROUP 


NO ACCIDENT G^UP 


TOTAL ' 


Radio and TV • 


2 ( . 4%) 


4 ( 7%) 


6 ( - 6%) 


Informed People 
(See Text) ' 


17 ( ,331) 


19 ( 33%) 


36 ■( 33%) . 


Boating Media 


. 13 ( 26%) • ■ 


13 ( 23%) ' 


26 ( 24%) 


■ Bpating Brochure 


2( 4%) 


6 ( 11%) 


8( 7%) 


Formal 

Organizations 


n ( 22%). 


* 


20 ( 19%) 


Other (See Text) 


6 ( 12%) 


, 6 ( 11%) 


,12. (11%)' 


• Total 


.51 (100%) 


57 (100%) ' 


108' (100%) 


■ Missing , 


■ ■■*:9 • • ■ , ' 


■9 

1 : " v . - — - — ' 


18 . 
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Item Sijc^ asked the boaters which source woujd be rnost believable in the case 
of several conflicting or different versions of information concerning boat- 

in g. The results a re_ presented in Table 22. There was. a .strong ..oyer^^^^^ 1 

erence (6T%) for formal orgaj^zations' (e. g. / Coast^'tauard Auxi 1 iary and Po « 
Squadron). The next most often, chosen • source was informed people (24-%) . The 
only "other", source that was mentioned was the^Red Cross* The data \n Table 22 
are in sharp contrast to the" data in' Table 18 for the believ<ibility of general 
irjiforrtjiation from television and radio. For genera V info'rm/t ion, radio and tele- 
vision, account for 45^ of the "most believable" data, while accounting for 6nly 
.3%' of the data for boating information. NO association was indicated between 
the accident/no accident class'ificatjon and the .bel ievabil ity response cate- ' 
gories {C = 0.112, x^(5) = 1.525, p > 0.05).^ ■ 

■ ■■■ '■<♦- ^ ' 

TABLE 22.. RESPONSES t)F BOATERS WITH AND.' WITHOUT ACCIDENT' HISTORIES TO - 
QUESTION: "IF YOU GET CONFL'ICTING OR DIPrERENt INFORMATION 
CONCERNING BOATING/BOATING SAFETY, WHICH VERSION 
WOULD YOU^ger MOST Ll-mjf TO BELIEVE?" 



. SOURCE : 


ACCIDENT-GROUP . 


^ .NO 


ACCIDENT GROUP. 


/ TOTAL, 


4j ^Radio and TV 
•Informed People 


2 ( 3^0 




1 


(. 2%). . 


3 ( 3%) 


13. (' 22%) 




15 


(^25%) 


28 ( 24%) 


Boating Media 


5 ,C\ 9%) \ 




5 


r^m ■ 


10 ( 8%) 


^Boating Brochure 


2 ( 3%) 




2 


(■ 3?) 


^ .4 ( 3%) 


. Formal t ^ 
Organizations 


35 ( 6D%) 


V 


38 


■■(62%) 


73 ( 61%) 


Other (See Text) 


1 ( 2%) 






4: 0%) ( 


<1 ( 1%) 


Total 


58 (100%) 




61 


(100%) * 


119 (100%) 


Missing 






5 




7 • 



Item Seven asked boaters which of the several- possible inedia versions of the 

boating, information they'would be the lea'^t likely to believe in case of con- 

■ *» ■ » 

flicting information. TheiTv responses indicated that radio and television 
versions of boating information are -less believable than other versions (44%). 
This figure is in sharp contrast to the same question for general information 
(see Table 19), where the combined percentage for radio and television was only 
18%. Apparently, the respondents felt tha*t radio and television information 
cortcerning boating is (relatively) less believable than is general information. 
Informed people were also ra^er poorly rated here, being viewed as the least 
believable Source" of boa ting^n format ion by 24% of the respondents. Of the 
o • ■ 

h llll lMM Ili m . " ■ . J. 



choices spec liFi'ed in the questionnaire,' ft)rma1 organizations was least often 
cTted^asliav'fl^^^^^ TFe"'3atF in^^^T^ 

tion between the accident/no accident classification .and the least believable 

source of boating inforpiation 0.247, x^{S) » 7-S53, p > 0.05).• 
• . .•■ ~ .. ' ■, . . ' ■ . ' ' 

TABLE 23.. RESPONSES OF BOATERS WITH AND WITHOUT ACCIDENT HISTORIES TO • 
THE QUESTION:. "WHICH OF THE VERSIONS WOULD YOU BE LEAST LIKELY TO BELIEVE?" 



cniiDrc 


MLLlUcN 1 • bKuUr 


INU MLLlUtNJ uKUUr 


1 U 1 ML 


Rad^o and TV 


22 •( 39%) 


30 ( 49%) 


Od. \ 44%) 


Informed People 


13 {23%) . 


15 (.25%) 


28 ( 24%) 


Boating Media 


8 C 14%) 


5 ( 8%) 


13 (11%) 


Boating Brochure 


} ^ ( 9%) 
6 ( 11%) 


9 (15%) 


- 14 ( 12%) 


■ Formal 
Organizations • 


1'- ( 2%). 


^7 ( 6%) • 


Other (See Text) 


• 3 ( ^%) ' , 


. ■ r ( 2%) 


4 ( 3%) 


Total 


57 (100%) 


^ 61 (100%) 


118 (100%) 


Missing \ 


• 3 . 


5 . 


8 



Finally, Item Eight, asked thfe boaters which s 
would most wan to retain if 'they could retain 




of boating information they 



ily on^. A majority of respon- 
dents expressed a strong preference for 'formal boating organizations on this 
■question f 59%) , and some preferred to maintain connections with informed people, 
{22%y. 'These data contrast ^sharply with similar data for general information., 
where newspapers and. television were preferred by 40%jOf the ''respondents as 
sources of general information. For boating information, television and radio ^, 
together accounted for only 3% of the responses. The data arei^ presented in • ■ 
'table 24. There was no si^gnificant associatij^n betw^een the accident/no accident 
classificafioh and the preferred sole source of boating information (C = 0.187, 
x2(5) = 4.367, p > 0.05). 

To summarize these findings, whether or ^ot a boater has been involved in an 
accident has- no systematic effect on his use of , or preference for, media sources,' 
either for general information or for boating information. Television received 
"overall high marks- as a source of general information, with he^wspapers a close 
second,, except that newspapers were less likely to be believed in case of con- 
flicting information. Where boating information was specified, however,- 

^Mi. . , 107, : 



jmurzJT ' rtsponses of boaters with and without accident histories to 

THE QUESTION: "SUPPOSE THAT YOU COULD DETERMINE TO HAVE ONLY OHt OF 
. THE FOLLOWING WAYS OF GETTING BOATING/ETOATING SAFETY 
INFORMATION". 'WHICH ONE WOULD *YOU MOST WANT?". ' 



SOURCE 


ACCIDENT GROUP 


NO ACCIDENT GROUP 


TOTAL 


Radio and TV 
Informed People 
Boating Media 
•Boating Brochure 
Formal 

Organizations 
Other (See Text) 

TOTAL 
Missing 


2(3%)' 
17 < 29%) 
6 ( 10%) 
2 ( 3%) 

32 ( 54%)- 

0 ( 0%) 
59 (100%) 
1 


2 ( 3%) 
10 ( 16%) 
. 9.{ 15%) • ■ 
1 ■( 2%), 

39 (63%) 

1( 2%) 

62 (100%) 
4 ■> ■ 


' 4 ( 3%) 
' 27 ( 22%) 
15 ( 12%) 
3 ( 3%) 

71 ( 59%) 

1, ( 1%) 
121 (100%) 

. 5 



■ ■ ■ . - ■ - ■ ■ ■ ) . ■ , ■■ ■• 

television was rarely mentioned as a 'source. Iisistead, " informed , people" was the 
biggest source used, with boating media second; but neither was rated very highly 
as being, credible in conflict situations, or as preferred sole sources/ Instead, 
formal organizations vyfelre by far the most often chosen as being credible and 
desirable. * - 



i 
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- — ~^T-fwrTwo--^-pRtrroTYiT-TOCATiom^ ■ — 

' FOR MAJOR B0ATIM6 ACCIDENT TYPES 

The prototype educational program presented in this section is the result of a 
multi-faceted effort. Guidelines for preparation of message con tent were provided 
by precise analysis of collision and loading related accident diatai 'The analysis 
for each accident type was carried out using sinMl^r procedures: - • - 

Step 1: Identification of accident causes (initiators) having highest acci- 
dent rate and fatality rate (to provi'de for a cost effective pro- 
gram). Data bases for. t^he -analyses "were, samples of boating acci — 
. dents taken primarily from the years 1969 and 1973. 

■ . ■ • ■ ■ ' 

Step) 2: Identifi elation pf human factors associated with accidents (factors 
were not considered the -origin of the accidents but were conditions 
present during or preceding a high number of acciderfts ahd fatalities) 



Step 3:- Screening major accident causes to determine where educatl|6nal in- 
tervention would liice.iy have prevented the occurrence of ^he acci- 
dents or Natalities. a * 

. . - ' ■■),' 

. - . ■ . 

Step 4: Identification of demographics and other salient characteristics of 

recreational boaters basecf upon Coast "Guard statistics and a small 

* exploratory study of attitudes and media preferences. 

/ 0 f 

Step 5: Determination of educational program objectives and message consent 
using actual boat operator alternative actions to those taken that 
caused accidents in the cases analyzed. 

Step 6: Selection of media, educational methods, and production format for 
message content,^ using to a large extent, background information 

from Subtasks 1 , 2, 3, and 4 of this project. 

■/. , , , 

Step 7: Assembly and coordination of various production messages for a 



prototype educational program. 



/ 
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The first six steps for development of the projects are reported in two separate 
Coast Guar'd documents : Pleasure Boat Collision Accident Education , 1 978 and 
Pleasure Boat Loading Related Accident Education ^ 1978. Part II of this report is ' 
largely- a- reiteration of the educational programs developed in those two reports. 
Both collision and loading related accident programs are presented 'wi th^n one 

coherent boater educational program in this report, and they would likely be 
conducted as a '*one in the same" program. / 

. 3.1 Educational Objectives and Message Content for Prototype Program - 
Collision and Loading Related- Accident Education Combined 

Eleven educational objectives were produced from the analyses of boating accident 
cases.* Three different objectives were identified for the collision accidents; 
seven objectives were identified for the leading related acjcidents; and one objec- 
tive was identified collectively for several asrsociated human factors from analysis 
of the collision data base. 

Message content for implementing each of the educational objectives was developed 
primarily using the accident scenarios .themsel ves , and^'fJr^(3lff''thV^^rray of operator 
alternatives used to -specify the objectives. The actual content ^iven^^for the 
messages conTr^ts of informationr that is necessary to implement the educational 
objectives, and was specified by the principal investigator for the projects. 

The objectives and message content generated for the program are presented in Table 
25. C Note that the message content in the table does not refer to actual information 
for disseminatibn to the recreational boater public. Information intended for dis- 
semination *is givefi in pro^duction messages discussed in the next section. 

i i • ■ ■ " * 

* The preparation of educational objectives foK the boating accidents required two 
steps, 'F)1rst, reports of ^boatin^accidents'us^ previously to identify the major 
collis'i^afi and loading related accident causes were reviewed once again. Each 
^ person working at' the .task of reviewing the accidents received. a booklet con- 
sisting of instructions for the task, and a group of. the reports of the boat 
accidents. .Each report was to be read individually, and the reader then identi- 
fied plausible operator decisions and/or actions that would have prevented the 
accident or reduced its severity within the conditions of the accident's 
occurrence . The second step in the preparation of the educational objectives 
was reduction of the most frequently occurring action and decision alternatives 
gi,ven for the accidents into a smaller number of more general statements. Three 
persons with experience in content analysis prbcedures participated in these 

dgments (E. Sager [principal investigator], J. Berman, and J. Murray [consult- 
ants]). • ^ ' . 

An effort was made to identify two kinds of statements for each major accident 
^initiator pertaining to how the accident could have been .avoided and how result-, 
'ing fatalities could* have been prevented. Each of the statements in the reduced 
list was then rephrased to an "infinitive phrase" statement, i.e., a form con-^ 
^p.y^»stent with behavioral objective format. | 

bM^ ^ no 



ME 25. OPERATIONAL OBJECTIVES AND MESSAGE CONTENT FOR BOATING ACCIDENT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

' . I . ' ■ ■ 



OBJEtTIVES - COLLISION AVOIDANCE 


MESSAGE CONTENT 


• To inform or remind boaters of their 
obligations with respect' to rules of 
the road and with effective display of 
navigation lights and accurate 
recognition of others; ' 

• To renijiici and instruct boaters on how 
to read accurately various navigation f 
aids located in channels, rivea, etc. , 


1 Content will be directed tOTules of the road and 
, consequences ol" non-compliance with rules of the 
road. .In additjion, the boater will be reminded of 
his ^ligation p display navigation lights, how 
to recognize displayed navigation lights on vessels 
and use of other displayed navigation aids.' The 
, presenffltion wilMnvQlve highly visualized situations . 
' where the boaters will be challenged to deteniiine 
correct interpretations, of lights and aids. 


• To maximize the boater's alef'^ess to 
the total boating environment (i.e., 
awareness of the boat's position, other' 
boater's course and speed, and the 
boater's own course and speed). , 


1 Content will be directed to the maintenance of operator 
discipline during all boat'operatinq situations. This 
includes dimensional izing (segmenting) aspects of 
operator attentiveness, i.e., boat's position, other • 
boaters' course, anjl speed, and boater's'own course'and 
speed. Representative case histories of accidents will 
be presented with focus upon the consequences of , 
operator inattention. Suggestions for how to remain 

' alert will be given by "experts." Encouragement will 
be given for experimentation with avoidance maneuvers 
for alternative action in the event of marginal or- 
eminent collision situations. This would normally" 
include knowledge of the* limitation and strengths' 
of 6ne's own boat, and mental rehearsal of alterna^ . 
tives very early in potential collision situations. 



; TABLE *25. OPERA'TIO^AL OBJECTIVES AND MESSAGE CONTENT FOR BOATING ACCIDENT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM (continued) 





. ' OBJECTlVfS - LOADING-RELATED AVOIDANCE 


MESSAGE CONTENT 


» 


1 TO'iiiaxiinize boaters' alertness to 
'exceptional wave and wake conditions 
relative to freeboard and stability 
of their boat. . 

• ... ' , 


• Content will be directed to identifying the nature of. 
tlie loading related accidents initiated by waves or wakes 
including statistical outcomes of past accidents. ^ This 
may take the form of indicating the boajters' chances of , 
survival given national or regional statistics. However, 
the emphasis will be on ways vi'. which the accidents can 

. be avoided. Information wjll address: 




♦ 

. - \/ , . • , 


]) alertness to exceptional wave or wake conditions, 
- 2) att,entiveness to, water and weather conditions 
prior to . and during boating, i . \ 
3) ■ instructions in ways to .determine freeboard and 
. stability of boat, and ' ■ 

> _ 4) rapid recognition of exceptional wave or wake 
' . ■ .conditions relative to -the boat. 


» ■ 


t To increase boaters' speei'of reaction 
and precision of execution for maneuvers 
■in reacting to exceptional wave and wake 

■ conditions. 

1. 

' ( . 

; . . r ' 


1 Content VHiy|rected to providing' instruction on 
executionlHlfllive maneuvers for quartering 'the bow, 
of the boat into'dn-coming waves or wakes and for making 
the appropriate power settings, etc., Information will 
employ highly visual materials tha,t are oriented to.the/^ 
' boaters' perspective (in' order that transfer from the / 
message reception situation to the actual boating crisis 
situation is facilitated). ' • I , 




• To encourage boaters to deterniiiie the 
stability of their boat during safe 

• 


• Content is directed to manufacturers' ju'eans for deter- 
mining stability for various boats. Empiiasis here will, ■ 
ue uii 5d.ic diiu, nbK rree ways me Doaters can esnmaw 
the ways in which their boat will react under various 
water and wind conditions. 
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TABLE 25.' OPERATIONAL OBJECTIVES AND, HESSAGE CONTENT FOR BOATING ACCIDENT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM (continued)- 



• OBJECTIVES - LOADING-RELATED AVOIDANCE \ 


' MESSAGE CONTENT ' , ' ' 


s 

9 To infonm boaters of 'appropriate ways in 
which to change from one position to 
'another in a small , boat. 

r . ■ . . ■ 
1 

' » ■ 

1 ■ ' ■ • 

■ -, .■ r : . • . 


' • 

1 Contentiill address the nature of the loading related 
accident initiated by .load shifts, including seriousness 
of accidents caused by person's movement in the boat. 
Emphasis on instruction will be oiethods for thoughtful 
. and skillful movement of persons within small recrea- • , 
tional.boats. Information will concern: 1) the effects 
oY persons standing upon the, ^nja 11 boat's roll stability , 
with respect to raising the center of gravity, 2) loading , 
of the boat to provide walkways on the longitlidinal axis ; 
. of the boat flooring for use while moving about in the 
. boat, 3) pro|idiiig ways in which a boater can determine 
, how stability, axes of his boat are influenced by var/ious 
loading distributions and load aiiounts. The boaters will; 

UC ClltUUffl^vU lU CA|iC1 llllvllt nivll lUQU Uigtl lUUllUn CilIU / 

load amounts (not to exceed those of capacity plate recom- 
• mendations) to experience the actual margins and limits of 
the boat's stability. 

_ _: , -4 ; — • 


1 to encourage boaters to determine the 
staWlity dynamics of their Dwn boats, 
. and. to limit the operation of their boat • , 
to limits well within the, margins of 

' safety. . / 

' 4 


1 Content wi'H be directed to identifying traditional methods 
for achievinj stable and balanced loading of small recreS- 
tional boats. Material covered will include: 1) aspects 
•of.boat stability, 2) recognition of the freeboard of the 
boat, 3) considerations for hoving anchor or retrieving' . 
objects from the water, 4) effects of center of gravity on* 
roll stability, and 5) margins of safe loading accprding " 
to effects on boat stabiluy and according to limits given 
on capacity labels. ; ^ 

1 " ■ , ' 



W 25.' OPEMIIONftl WECraES « HESMGE COfflT FOR BOWING ACCIDENT EByCflllONAL PROGWI (cortimed) 




IBJKTIK - RtCOVEM OF ALL PERSONS 



I Jo' encourage thoughtful ownership and 
use Df PFDs for the boater. 



' To stimulate resourceful thinking during 
the decision of the boater and others 
on board to remain with a swamped or 
capsized boat. ; 



I 



IE 



• Jontent will deal with the advantages and limitations of 
each type of PFD. These advantages and limitations will ' 
be specific to the use of the PFDs in terms of: ijcon- 
• venient and accessible stowage; 2) instructions for use 
and for donniag PFOs; 3) encouragement of boaters to don 
their own PFDs. in simulated crisis, editions; and 4) pro- 
viding the boater with instruction's f to how to determine 
if his boat has maximum, adequate, or insufficient PFD 
protection'. 



Content will deal with the advantages and dangers of 
remaining with a swamped or capsized boat after an acci- 
)dent.' Specific information will be given for: 1) equip- 
ment to carry in order to signal for assis'tance, to 
provide handholds and additional flotation, etc., tlidt 
will provide as^stance for persons, in the water who ar^ 
.remaining w th the distressed vessel;.?) how t() detetiine 
actual distke or beslestimated distance froii^'ihore in 
the event tfiaf the stricken boat sinks or assistance is 
unavailable;\3) the deleterious effects of water tempera- 
ture, wind con^itionsj andiwater conditions wlHiiatte 
water or attempting -rswim to shore; 4) if attlipt to 
swim for shore is made, to take some form of flotation oh 
the trip; and 5) the need to have a rehearsed plan of 
respons| to a loading related accident. ' 

' I J 



t 

TABLE 25. OPERATIONAL OBJECTIVES AND MESSAGE CONTENT FOR BOATING ACCIDENT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM (concluded) 



OBJECTIVE - ASSOCIATED FACTORS . 


' ' ' MESSAGE CONTENT * 


1 To call boaters' attention to the fact 
■ ' that there are several factors aside - 
from actual causes of accidents that can 
contribute to the occurrence of an acci- 
dent and that also can increase the „ 
severity of injury and likelihood of ^' 
fatalities. • 

« 


1 Content will be directed to informing boaters of 
the .contribution of associated human factors to . 
the increased likelihood of occurrence of accidents, 
and possible resulting injuries or deaths. Information 
will include identification of the nature of each of 
these fac.tors and the visualized consequences of 
. exceeoing ifie nniiis ot ineie laiiuia. n wm uc » 
visually demonstrated 'that these factors' influence . 
. the accident when they interact with marginally 

' hazardous situations. ^. ■ 
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lii Selection of Educational Materials (Media and Production) and '. 

Delivery S ystems fbr Developiho and Disseminating Messages ' , 

The choice of materials and delivery systems selected for implementing the educa- 
tional objectives was based upon their. known performance characteristics in pre- 
vious advertising and public service campaign efforts. Because each objective and 
corresponding message content had unique requirements for execution, each required 
a separate evaluati-on for determining how to present the information. Eat h objec- 
tive and the corresponding content was evaluated according to four areas of judgment 

• the complexity or nature of information to be communicated in the respec- 
tive message(s) , ^ 

• the identity of the group of boaters who would most benefit from the 
message(s) . . , ' . 

• the specific environment in which the messages were to be received^ e.g., 
in a formal boating class', at home watching television, etc. 

• cost of production, broadcast, or publication 

Evaluation was made by E. Sager (principal investigator), J; Berman; and J. Murray, 
(consultants). 



3.3 Resources for Delivering the Educational 
yPrcgram to the Recreational .Boater Public 



The resources for delivering an educational program to boaters consist of. three 
.general groups of alternatives: 



1. 



2. 



educational methods (i .e. . lecture, conference or group discussion, case 
-study, role playing, simulation or structured experience [laboratory 
training], games and programmed instruction [see Section .2,3]). 

media and productions of messages (i .e. , television spots, radio' spots, 
pamphlets, newspapers, magizine articles, outdoor advertising, and adver- 
tising special ties. [See Section 2.4] ) .' ' ' " 
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3. systems for delivery of the program (i.e.., mass media - print and elec- 
tronic; formal boating courses - Coast Guard Auxiliary and Power Squad- 
ron; Coast Guard visitation and vessel boarding; and home study mater- 

■-/••■».'.'•■ « 
ials for the boater)* , : . 

The various media and message production alternatives for delivery of a boajter edu- 
cational program are presented in the following section. They are organized within 
the four major delivery systems, i.e., mass media, etc. All reasonable media for 
''use in an extensive boater educational program are given. However, the specific 
educational material's produced for the illustration part of the prototype program 
do. not make exhaustive use of these alternatives. Instead, media', production 
messages,, and delivery systems were selected in order to provide a wide variety of 
illustrative materials. 

3.3.1 Delivery System 1 - Utilization of Mass Media 
(Prin-t and Electronic Format) 

The use of mass media is directed to two 'principal purposes: instruction of boaters, 
and announcements to bofliters concerning the availability of additional instructional 
information, such as the dates and time for conduct of a local Power Squadron 
(fe. course. Media and production which can be used for an educational program are 
.. presented below in tabular form. 

Pamphlets : consisting of single concept pamphlets deal ing with aspects/of colli- 
sions and loading related accidents, and factors associated with high risk for all 
, accidents; materials are' instructional in nature; provide factual in.format-ion about 
boating, and suggest .ways to increase one's skill in competent operation of boats. 
Distribution of the series of p^imphlets could be accomplished by eight different ' 
means: ^ ' . . 

1. point of purchase displays at boating supply stores; bev6r:a^ stores in 
' g^eogVaphic areas where recreational boating is extensive, and at fishing 
bait shbps or hunting supply stores. ^ * • ' 

* A". fifth delivery system suggested is the in-plant industrial safety program 
directed to employees who are^ recreational boaters. An inrpT'ant /industri<n 
safety program could v6ry easily serve rs an agqnt for 1) disseffnnation::of 
printed educational materials, 2) announcing the conduct of various boating 
courses taught by the Coast Guard Auxiliary or Power. Squadron, and/or 
, 3) conduct of an actual in-plant course by employees; with extensive experience 
in. boiating. The illustrative educational program did not include matepials^ 
explici ted developed for encouraging or for conducting an^-in-plant program. / . 
However, all materials made Available for fdrmal boating courses would 

^ probably also apply to special in-plant programs involving classes. 
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/ 2. to accompany registration materials for boat licensing, fishing licens- 
ing, and hunting licensing; banks .granting boat loans. 

3. Coast Guard Booth for display at Boating Trade Shows or boating competi- 
tion events. 

4. to accompany insurance pol icies that are purchased fqir boats, 

5. to be distributed at boating and yachting clubs; bqating and sailing 
schools. ■ ■ . 

6. direct mail sent to a sample of boaters; individual persons receiving 
materials are chosen from subscriber lists of boating magazines. 

7. to be sent on request to individual boaters by the Coast Guard. 

8. materials distributed within formal boating courses such as Coast Guard 
Auxiliary, Power Squadron, Red Cross, Boy Scouts, etc. 

Newspapers : consisting of a variety of printed i||ilM!4als some of which are instrac 
tional and some of which are intended only to remind boaters of prior instruction, 
or of the availability of additional instructional information. Seven alternative 
uses of the newspaper medium are possible: | 

1. information is sent intermittently" by Coast Guardjvto $;taff columnists who 
prepare a regular boating column; staff columnists interpret the message ' 
local ly-i^ and sUppOrt the educational" program for reduction of collision • 
and loading related accidents; staff col umnist^are encouraged to follow 
guidelines for the basic approach and style adopted for the overall 
educational program. 

2. adv^ertisin^ space is purchased by Coast Guard or local boating organiza- 
tion for repetitive single concept materials; purpose is to stimulate 

'repair of prior messages from the overall educational proaram; sports 
section is preferred for placement; riiessages are professionally prepared. 

.3. filler material is prepared by educational program specialists, and is 
submitted to various" newspapers in high boating accident areas; filler 
concisrns collision and loading related accident avoida'nce. and recovery 
information; this material is publ isfied when space 'is availab.le; "filler" 
, information includes both instructional items and reminder items 
previously presented material . • 



1» ' 

4. press release intermittently given to local sports editors dealing with 
the running. and progress of 'the educational program; releases are intended 
to identify the program and keep it in the forefront rof boaters' aware- 
ness. 

5. "magazine" supplement. inserted in Thursday's daily newspaper on a one 
time or serial basis per boating season; supplement consists of two or 
three critical collision or loading related concepts in progranined instruc 
tion format,- highly visiHl in implementation, with recrfeational tone. . 

6. develop or encourage adaptation of a personal experience column to appear 
'weekly in sports sections; message content stresses personal accounts of 

near or close calls with detailed reiteration of effective actions and. 
decisions that prevented fa/talities, injuries, or minimized property 
damage. The potential for personal experience as a vehicle for education 
is explored in a small scale attitude study reported in Section 6.1 of 
the. Pleasure Boat Loading Related Education final report. - ' 

7. ..develop or refine a "question and answer" formal feature that focuses 

upon most frequently occurring types of accidents; emphasis should be on 
regional rather than local, boating to enable the presentation of several 
genuine questions per feature. ' ^ 

Magazines : consisting of a variety of printed materials some of which provide \^ 
instruction for boaters, some of which" are^ intended ''to remind boaters of prior 
instruction, and; some of which identify the availability of instructional informa- 
tion. At leas^ five alternatives are possible: 

r ■ - 

1. , provide short features in dealer Oriented magazines (e.g., Boat and Motor 
• Dealer , and The Boating Industry ) identifying the new educational effort. 

^ . including the intentions and methods; provide useable information to be 
passed on to customers.* 

2. insert instructional features in major airline passenger magazines; 
content ^ay be modified programmed instruction in form and method (e.g., 

^ Mainliner for United Airlines and Skv for Del ta Ai rlines) . ^ 



In the local media preference study, the category of "informed people such as 
marina operators," etc. was preferred" as the second major source of boating 
instruction. Given the apparent credibility and desirability of this group, it 
seems plausible that they could be cultivated as responsible information agents 
in the educational program. 



3. ^advertising space purchased by Coast Guard or local boating organization 
for repetition of prior educational messages as in newspaper utilization. 

4.. develop or encourage adaptation of existin/ "question and answftr" fea- 
tures in magazines oriented toward the boating consumer, as in newspaper* 
utilization; information should encourage use of sound boating practices 
and procedures. 

5.. develop features on personal experience, some of which might be taken 
from files of BARs with appropriate "masking" identification of actual 
persons involved; as In newspaper utilizati-on. 



Outdoor Ad vertising : consisting of purchase of several 24 and/or 30 sheet poster 
panel buys*; purchased: poster panels should be located on roadways in higher boat- 
ing accident areas; exposure should be during boating season; designed for facili- 
tating reqall of prior educational messages. ' ' • 

Transit Advertising : consisting of purchase of poster panels for' vehicles such as 
commuter buses and trains; panel design is .identical to that for outdoor advertis- 
ing poster panels: intended to elicit rec-aTl of.prior educational messages. 

Television: consisting of a variety of productions^, some bf whicti. concern aonounce- 
ments. about instructional, opportunities (e.g. , -Coast Guard Auxiliary or Power 
Squadron boating courses); some of which are actually instructional; and some of 
which are oiily for facilitating recall of previously learned material: 

1. a series of instructional spot messages, each of which is single concept 
in scope and intent; time length 30 seconds each; messages are profes- 
sionally produced and shown as public service announcements (PSAs). .. 

"2. a series of animated educational logos designed to accompany and comple- 
ment televised boater instructional and printed information; these are 
intended for local use and should be "tagged" by local boatini organiza- 
tions; "voice-overs" or the audio track can be made at the loial station, 
and they should be shown during station break times as PSAs; 'iiaxi mum time 
length, 10 seconds. 

* Single panel bliys placed strategically along highways are an alternative to 
^ group purchases involving several panels (panels are placed to saturate a given 
area). For the usual group purchases the messages are intended to reach a more 
general population than the recreational boater. 



3, press releases given Intermittently to local sports broadcasters concern- 
ing the running iind progress of the educational program; releases are 
timed to cpinclde y^^^ accelerations of print media distribution, with 
•showings of -30 second spot messages, and with announcements about^ the 
conduct of formal boating courses. . , * 

Radj_o: consisting of spot announcements about irtstructional opportunities (e.g.. 
Coast Guard Aux'l^liary or Power Squadron*^ boating courses) and reminders of key 
•points for recall of prior educational messages; each message is single concept in 
scope and intent; time lengths are 10 seconds and 30 seconds; messages are profes-- 
sionally produced and nationally distributed. 

» 

3.3.2 Delivery System 2 - Util ization of Formal Boating Courses* 

The success of accelerated use of the formal boating courses in the educational, 
program is dependent upon competent instructors who have access to high quality 
educational support materials. Recommended materials include the following items: . 

Pamphlets : consisting of t1ie same series of single ^concept pamphlets used for mass 
media distributionj the complete«6et of pamphlets should be distributed or made 
available durlng the conduct of the boating .coufs^;^ the complete set can serve 
as a reference text.* . . 

Moving Picture Films : consisting of two approaches for use of films in boating 
instruction: Ij one or two 16 mm films approximately 20 minutes in length;** 
each film deals with a single concept that addresses major types of accidents; each 
film is to be professionally produced by a company with extensive experience in 
training films; prints of the film are to be made available to various Power S<|||Sidron 
courses. Coast Guard Aiixjliary courses, etc., on a regular basis (at their request) 
so that course unlets can be planned a'round their use; 2) encouragement of local 
course instructoriS to experiment with Super 8 regular film or cassette cartridge 
film for presenting l.ocalized information visually; Super 8 film on reels or in 
car4:ridges can be purchased fairly reasonably at bulk purchasing rates; planning 
and shooting instructional manuals are available (Reference 14). Super 8 cameras 
and projectors are readily available for use from members of the organizations 

*• All materials produced for distribution within the framework of formal boating' 
-courses coluld also be used in conjunction with an industrial safety program 
sponsored by an individual company for its employees. 

** Twenty minutes of time when students are not directly interacting with the class 
instructor should not seriously detract from the student's concentration on 
material presented afterward in the continuation of the lecture. 
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4 sponsoring thi courses (see the Hope Reports ,^ Video. II » on camera ancf video equip- 
ment distribution in various segments of the national, population , Reference 15). 

'* .1,. ^. 

35 mm SI ide. Presentations : consisting of a, series Of single concept slide shows of 

• about 40 slides each; intent of the slide shows is threefold: to conduct instruc- 
tion for* complex informational materials, to develop desirable attitudes toward 
competent operation of boats, and to present alternatives for developing of skill 
for competent operation of boats ; ^preparation of three versions of each show are 
possible; shows are to be circulated among local organizations sponsoring boating 
courses at their reqties.t; use of' each show is to provide high quality visual in- 
structional materials to supplement conventional lectures used in various course 
units; the alternative versions for the slide shows are: 

1. 40 slides consisting of photographic and special title/graphic slides in 
carousel magazine; magazines for circulation are not sealed so the spon- 
soring boating organization can put in their own identification slide for 
the presentation ("tag" slide); with "tone cuei^ig" from accompanying 

. audi^ cassettes; audio supplemental message is provided and no participa- 

tion is required on the part of the course instructor to show the slides. 

2. 40 slides prepared as above; audio supplemental message .is provided on 
cassette tape and is accompanied by printed. script ; course instructor is 
required to follow along with the audio track ^nd to manually advance 
slides at appropriate times indicated on printed script, 

3. 40 slides prepared as above, distributed with suggested printed script 

* 

only; instructor is required to deliver verbal information in lecture and 

to manual ly advance si ides at appropriate times (pVeferred method for 
maintaining attention and participation of class members)* • 

Video Tape Recording (VTR) : one 30 minute tape each consisting of instructor 
briefing for the presentation of the instructional unit (one evening's presenta- 
tion), and including a 1 materials for the unit; information included 
on the tape recommends how to best Structure the evening* s activities, how to 
present the various visual aids^ options available for the unit (developed for the 
loading related educational program), and. how to maximize class members' participa- 
tion; VTRs are professionally produced and distributed to local organizations 
sponsoring regular boating courses at their request; VTR format recommended in 1/2 
inch taf>e^ for use on widely available Sony 3600 series VTR playback units. 




3.3.3 Delivery System 3 - Utilization of Visitation 
and Vessel Boarding Programs 

the same'^Hk instructional and audio/visual materials should be made available 
during fom^^ectuhes at school visits, at special events such as regatas» or at 
spedail workshops given by uni vers4^^es , boating clubs, etc. 

" PaiKphlets : consisting of the same series of single concept pamphlets used for mass 
-tnedia distribution, and "in class" distribution; in this delivery system, pamphlets 
are to be selectively distributed, I.e., instructional content for the particular 
pamphlet given out should reflect locally frequent accidents or should relate to 
the Intentions of the visitation or boarding. 

Advert tsing Specialties : consisting of an assortment of selected items; *as.a 
representative sample, the following suggestions offer potential for d,istribution 
to recreational boaters. 



1. floating key chains with anHmprint of the small boat/runabout 
education logo;* one version of the key chain might also include the 
reminder to "Stay With It"; identification .of the floating characteristic 
of the key chain with resourceful survival strategie,s following an acci- 
dent Is Intended. 

2. ^ imprints of the educational logos are suggested for various accessories 

likel^t^ bg useful to the boater;(e.g. , resealable bottle caps, a 
strategy having precedent in some of the more progressive traffic high- 
way safety programs); the intention here is to renrirfd the boater that 
he is obligated to use alcohol in moderation, if at all, while operat- 
ing his craft. ^ . 

3. first aid kits and bandage dispensers imprinted with various education 
topical logos; the association of the educational program directly with' 
safety related equipment and concepts is recommended; however, this. 
should be done in a way that demonstrates the intentions of the^ program • 
go beyond safety and first aid. 



* See Appendix M and/br the vidfeo tape supplement to this report Vor a pres^ta- 
tion of the illustrative program logos. . ' 



4. the production of highly reflective materials In th6 form of educational 
logo stickers; they offer great flexibility for "Ike by bpaters and cin be 
related to several messages in the educational program; when fastened to 
equipment such ais oars, paddle*, bailers, etc., these stickers facilitate 
locating the items in the dark; the assistance provided i'U locating 
certain items in the aftermath of an accident might help the boater to 
stabilizfe the crisis- situation. 

5. /* pencil clipS endorsed with an assortment of educational program logos; 

they assist in identifying the broad scope of the educational program; in 
fact no recreational' boater is beyond the intentions of this program 
regardless of his experience or the size of his boat;"the pencil clips, 
are Intended for use on larger craft where course plotting is required or 
where fuel consumption must be carefully calculated. 

■ ■ ■ ■ - ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

3.3.4 Delivery System 4 -'Utilization pf Home Study - ' 

The develcfpmenf of a systematic home study 'plan consists of a series of materials 
designed to complement other delivery sys'tems. The material s should Include the 
following "items: ' . , , ' . 

T. a separate series of'^ingle concept pamphlets adapted for ffome study use 

2. programmed learning texts or •fnagazine inserts jn newspapers (see ^Mass 
Media Delivery Systems, Section 3.3.1) 

3. conventional television programming using the approach employed in the 
"National Boating Test" sponsored by Johnson Outboard Motor Co. ;^or local 
television station production of various accident related aspects of 
boating in a local area. 

3.4 niustrative Collision and Loading Related Educational Program 

The selected media and production messages,, and delivery systems are presented in 
tabular form in Table 26. The illustrative collision and loading related educa- 
tional programs wece assembled from the various production media alternatives 
and delivery systems. They are presented with the corresponding educational 
objectives for tite collision and loading related accidents. As was stated earlier, 
production messages are the executions of message. content specified in Table 25. 
The rationale for selections made concerning media productipn and delivery systems 
are also discussed in/tabular form^, .and are presented tn Tabled?. 
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, TABLE 26. OBJECTIVES, PRDDU&TION MESSAGES AND MEDIA, AND DELIVERY' SYSTEMS 
• V. J08...1LLUSTRATIVE>^^^^^^ 



OBJECTIVES -.eOLtmON AVOTDAMGE 



IpoyjCTioti^HEsy^^ 



DELIVERY SYSTEM 



To inform ,or remind boaters of their 
obligation's with respect to' rules of 
the road and .with effective dispjay 
of navigation lights aiid accurate 
recognition of others-. 



1) Television-Spot (30 sec.)' 

f U|ing:an1iiatio(!,to dramatize 
a^'situation having, educa- 
tional "yla^ue for avoiding - 
qlliyfon accidents; script 
.provides a problem situa- 
• tion fgj- which the sol'uti 
is not given; viewer ijiuis! 
' ealT a telephone number 
an answer and a recor'ded . 
, Wssage stating when next 
, USCG Auxiliary course is = 
taught in the area; visual 
and verbal strategy maxi- 
mizes viewer's action/ : 
participation in receiving 
the message*. , ' 

2) Television Spot (10 sec.) w 
using computer anioiation 
witli locally produced audio 
track and tag*: , 

- Rules, of the road, conse- 
quen^ces for non-compliance, 
, ' display of navigation ■ 
lights, and accurate recog- 
nition arematerials to be 

■ taught within the formal 

. . organized class, although 
the problem situation , for 

■ tk spot" may be taken from 
tlief 



• Electronie lfs^ Media. 



tape stfpplpieiit'fSr this 



* An il'lustrative.production message was completed. for' this project'..' See 'video 
jeport a'nd the repository of materials. • , ' , . • ' V" , 




TABLf ft. -OBJECTIVES, PRODOCTION MESSAGES AND 'MEDIA, AND DELIVERy' SMMS 
FOR ILLUSTRATIVE MTIONAL PROGRAM '(coijtinued) : • 



OBJECTIVESvr: COLLISION AVOIDANCE 



' PRODUCTION MESSAGED MEDIA 



DELIVERY SYSTEM, 



3) 35 iii(rSlide''Show (4()'.siides) ,> 
. explaining navigation Tight :. 

/iisplay for'diflerenh 
' "of boats, 'and iflterpretation 
: .of navigation light eonfigu- 
. rations; ail photos- and art 
work are "point of view" of 
Qperator;.extensjve.use,of 
visualization, and question 
and answer format.* ' ■ 

4) Single Concept Pamphlet for 
rules -of the road; extensive 
visualization and use of 
programmed instruction \ 

• method and layout (al-tor- ' \ 
native production is textbook) 



• Formal Boating 'Course: 
(Coast Guard Auxiliary, 
etc.)- " ■ ' 



I To remind and instruct boaters on how 
to read^ccurately various navigation 
aids located in channels, rivers, 
' etc. ■ ' 



1) . 35 mm Slide Show (40 slides) 
.explaining the systems Df 
piloting aids (j3ne show for 
each set of rules, e.g., 

Great Lakes); all photos and 
art work are "point of Vi^'w" 
of operator; extensive use 
of visualization; question 
and answer format '.to maxi- 
mize participation of , 
■ audience*. (Example stiow ; 
does not use po^fit of view ■' 
method except for mid-/ 
channel buoy slide.') 



r .Formal Boating Course 



An illustrative production message was. completed for this report.^ See, video tape supplement for this ' 



|r^port and the repository of materials... 
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' , . • OBJECTIVES - COLLISION AVOpCE 


PRODOGTION MESSAGES AND MEDIA 


V ■ DELIVERY, SYSTEM ■ 


• To ;inaxinn'2e the boater's alertness to 
the total boating environment (i.e, , . 

■ 'awareness of the boat's position, 
other boater's course anil speed, 
and the boater's own course and . , 

^ ^speedj. ■ 


1)16 mm him ('2Dmin.) demon- 
strating the need for mainte- 
nance of operator discipline 

• during all boat operating' 
■Situations; film is to employ 
"point pf' view" visualiza- 
tion; expert professional ) 
production is imperative ' . 

attitudinal in nWe lf.ei, 

Str/itpaiP<i fnr malintfiin'inn 

J LI Q 1 W J 1 Ul IIIQll M tU 1 M 1 MVJ 

Operator discipl4l»e requira* 
positive valuing of the 
behavior)., ^ 


• .fornial- Boating Course 

■ ' ■ , 'V ■ ■ 

■■ 1 

.11 ' ' ■ J , 


. OBJECTIVES - LOADING RELATEip.AVOIDANCE 






I ■; To maxiiiiize boaters' alertness to 
exceptional wave and wake-conditions 
relative to freeboard and stability 
, of their boat. 


1) Newspaper Boating Column:' 
give press kit or informa- 
tion to established boat- 
ing columnists (12,00 : 
regular or seasonal columns 
available). , 

2) Newspaper Filler consisting 
of short items in completed 
form. : . ♦ 


•\ Print Mass Media 


" ^ 

1 . ' 
1 

. J. ■ . r 

» , \ 


'\\ 1^ nm ^llHo Chrtw on KAaf 
0) Od lllll jIlUc JilOW Qfl uOal 

stability (roll): will 
include theory for hull 
design and righting arm; 
1 insert spaces for slides of 
/ ,boats having the various 


1 roniiai DOauiig mirse 
. (ySC6 Auxiliary, etc.) 



. ' im 26. . OBJECTIVES, PRODUCTION MESSAGES AND HEOIA. AND DELIVERt SYSTEMS 
: FOR' ILLUSTRATIVE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
V ' (continued) 



OBJECTIVES - LOADING RELATED AVOIDANCE 


PRODUCTIOtl MESSAGES AND MEDIA 


DELIVERy SYSTEM 


'* ■ . 

■ . . ',. • 

■ '■ ■ ' 


' hull designs and type's of 
' boats ,in the local area , 
(inserted by local class 
instructors). 

4) (Optional) Single Concept v 
pamphlet for ^each type of. ■ 
■ hull (will. include photos ' 
from -the' sl ide show) and 
serve as take home'niateHal 
from class: (alternative is 
textbook). 


, . , ■ * 

1 Formal Boating Course 
I Home Study 


OBJECTIVES - LOADING RELATED AVOIDANCE^ 






' ' ' ^ --rr- 

'To increase Maters! speed of reaction 
and prects.ion of execution for maneu- 
i/ers in reacting to exce|)tional waves 
and wa1(e cofldit ions. ' 

• 


1) 35 mn Slide Show cind/or 
' 16 ran Film ' 

2) Magazine Features* published 
in boating, fishing, or» 

• hiinting magazines; also air- 
line' magazines' 


1 Formal Boating Course 
' 1 Print Mass Media 

1' 


• To encourage boaters to determine the 

stability of^their: boat during safe 
, shore side situations. 

/ i ■ . 


1) Television Spot, (10 sec.) 
using computer animation 
with locally produced audio 
track and tag* 

2) Newspaper Boating Column- ■ 
ists': give press kit or 
information to established 
boating columnists 


\ Electronic.dnd Print Mass 
Media 

b ■ • ^ 

■ I 

■■ ' . ■ ' « I 

t 

* f 



^ An illustrative production 'message was completed for this project. See video tape supplement for this 
ERJCept^rt and the repository of materials. ' ' ■ 



•TABLE 26. OBJECTIVES, PRODUCTION MESSAGES' AND MEDIA, AND DELIVERy SYSTEMS 
FOR ILLUSTRATIVE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
, ' • '(continued! . ■ ' ; 



' OBJECTIVES VlOADING RELATED AVOIDANCE ' 


• PRODUCTION MESSAGES AND MEDIa\ 


DELIVERY SYSTEM' ' 


if ■■ ■ • • 

' . ' . '■ ' N . ' • • ■ 

% 

—J , _ 1 r— ^. — - 


3) Magazine, or ' . 

4) Single concept panipliTet ' 
■ (Altewiative.is textbook) 


• Mass Media Point of .Purchase : 
. '•'Display; Forma.] .Boating 
prse, Home Study 


» . ■ ; i» '■ ■ , • ' ' ' ' 

t 

• To inform boaters, of ■appropria.te ways 
in wffich to jchange from wie position • 
' tg 'another in a > small boat. . 


1) Newspaper Inserts .Sunday ' 
supplement format,, in news- 
paper delivered on Thursday; 
h^nie studj; course in seria'l 
or coiiiple.te form; combtna'- 
' tioi) of prograniDed instruc- 
lj|ion;' case stijdy 


Home. Study via fiAs niedia 

■ ■ ;•■/ 


• To encourage boaters to deteninne 
the st^.iUty;dynaiiiics of their awn 
boat, and to 1 iniit tfie operation of 
their boat to liniits well within the 
margins of safety. 


1) Singly Concept Pamphlet* 
;^,(very basic orientationj 
(alternative is< textbook) • 

< 


• • Print Mass Media - distribute 

at point oi purchase display, 

• Tornial. Boa ting Course 


■OBJECTIVES - pVERY OF ALL PERSONS 






All Initiators 

A •■nt\ nnrAiiv^iina f InAiinnffiil AiifH^k^Cni-r^ An/I 

1 fu, encourage inougnLiLii owner jnip anu 
.'.,'use^'of PFDs for the boater." 


1^ M;inA7ihA Fpflfiiro* ctat^-.nf« 

the-art on PFOs published 
in boating enthusiast maga- 
zines* t 

2) Outdoor Advertising 


i Flprtrnnir t{t\A Print M^^^ , 

W LlwLViUlrIt UilU ri lilt liajj [ 

■ ' i. ^ 



*-An 11 lustrative_ production message was completed for this project. ^See virleo tape suppUwnt for this 
report and the repository ohljfiterials. , " y 



TABLE 26. OBJECTIVES, PRODUCTION MESSAGES AND MEDIa/aNO DELIVERV SVSlH 
FOR ILLIISTRATIVi|£DUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
(conckded) 



OBJECTIVES - RECOVERY OF ALL PERSONS 



PRODUCTION MESSiGES AND MEDIA 



%LIVERY SYSTEM 



■J 



3) Television Spot (10 sec.) 
using computer animation 
with locally produced audio 
track and tag* 



^ 



• To stijnulate resourceful thinking 
dliving the decision of the boater and 

,^ others on hoard to remain with a ' ' 
swamped or apsi zed boat. 



1) Super 8: mm (local prodi/c- 
V tians by' boating course 

instructor)* 

2) * Scriptjiven to. local TV 
station for production 
using their facilitiesi 
includes information from 
special press kit 

3) Radio Spot *' (30 sec.) 

4) Outdoor Advertising* 

5) Televisio)i Spot (10 'sec.) ' 
Computer Animation 



i formal Boating Course 



,1' Print Mass Medii 



♦ - 



OBJECTIVE - ASSOCIATED FACTORS 



f To ca1\ boaters' attention, to the fact 
that there are several factors aside 
from actual causes of accidents that . 
can -contHbut^ to the. occurrence of an 
accident'ftnd^that also can increase 
the/severity of injury and likelihood 
of fatalities. *' 



1) Outdoor Advertising ' 

2) Advertising Specidlties*: 
(floating key chains, 
band-aid dispensers, plastic 
beverage glasses, etc.) 

3) NewspaperFtller,.- . " 

4) Radio Spot * (30 sec.) ' 



I Electronic and. Print 
Mass Media* . 

• Visitation and Vessel 
. BQar(iing ■ . 



u 



- — ■. r- 

An lllustjrative production message was completed for this orolect. See. video tape supplement for this 
gj^^rt and the repository of materials. , ' , -J V 



M£ 2/. RATIONALE FOR EDUCATIONAL HATERIALS, HfTHODS, AND DELIVERY SYSTEf^J 



OBJECTIVES -COLLISION. AVOIDANCE 



SELECTION RATIONALE 



To infomi or, reniind boaters- of their obli- 
gations with respect to rules of the road 
a.od with effective displaToTMvTgaTTon^ 
lights and acci/rate recognition of otte. 



1) Television. Spots (30 S€condsf , 



I 



I Hessage should introduce awareness orl remind boaters of 
(their need to know about rules of the road; display of 
Vvigation lights, and accurate recognition of navigation 
light configurations; then message should provide a means 
to SQlve any information need boaters become aware of 
through an invitation to attend jr?f^rmal boating course, 

Spots i^6uld need to be sufficiently attractive visually 
in order to maximizfi the likelihood that they will be ' 
broadcast as PSAs at tiflies when large audiences are 
viewing programs. / . , . <" 

Television will provide local aopfess to large numbers of 
'^boaters who are possible candidates for attending formal 
•boatingtourses.^ ' , 

High Credibility of the television n^diuni in conjunction 
with well produced spots sliould provide, enticement for 
^boaters ti attend formal boating courses. , ' 

Animation provides an ideal mecins for isolating the exact 
visual cortent 'necessary for the niesMge; distractions 
nonnally found 'in real, life filming can be eliminated; ' 
animation-also can provide a more recreational tone but 
with no sacrifice to message authenticity. 

2) yTelevisiofl.Spots (.10 seconds) Using Computer Animation for 
Video, and Either Coast Guard or Local Audio Track. 

» -Complete flexiWiJy.«n:=t)ie par^^^ tl/e (iu((io trapk and 
message .since the logo is the only visual message given' 

I Visual animation of educational logos will add a dynamic 
attribute to the already familiar' graphic symbols. 

I Local prganifatjons or business men associated with 
- .marina equipment inay "tag" the spot for public relations. 



TABLE '27.. RATIONALf FOR MJipL HATEWAIS, METHODS, AND DELIJ/ERy SYSTEMS (continued) 



^ • OBJECTIVES - CtitLISIOMVOIDiKlCE 



4 



• i 



• Ti 'reniind.and i nstryct^ boater's "pn now'' 
' to tead accurate variQUs navigation 
, ' ajds located in channels, rivers, etc. 



V 



\ 



, SELECTIOli RATIONAiE' . 



.■ ■ I'' 
1. Cost IS relatively nominal cons'taerinn the possible CPM, 
■ ntiiiiber oY exposures, and ,the number of iiiess'ages that can' 
be disseoiinated;' : - ■ 

' I ibove considerations' fpr nedia access, to boaters and - 
.'\ credibility also%ly^.'"' ' * ■ - 

, ■ I , Compiler animations are sufficiently attractive that they 
should receive prime time access as PSAs, i.e., TV sta- 
tions will be likely to use fliem at times when large 
auji ences^ are \(iewing programs. , 

3) 35 p SI i.di'^Shbw for Formal Boaiing Ci^urk • ' ■;, 

• , • Infonna'l^lon about dispky, arid interpretation of navigation 
\ ' .fights IS essentially yisual by defiiiition and use, 

• Class ^nvipnment i/cohduciive to formal instruction in 
'various configurations of navigation lights relative ' 
. , to course and bearing of boats involved. 

r Availability of hiqhly visualized nood quijity slide 
^presentations sliould encourage' be^Uer instruction and 
' , ' ' ■better, boater attendance at boati ng^courses, ' ' '■ 

4) .Single Concept ^Piii|pMet% 

' I Providfe '-ifsike-honie niaterials«'for home study, if well 
prepafred ^nd effective, pamphlets will likely be cir- ' 
'culatertyaoioi).gj)oater5' friends. ',: . ' 

' I Cost will be notably higher than for present Coast Guard. 
; (C6)' series siHee it is absolutely essential that the ' 
pamphletvbe prepared -by experieficid professionals. ■ 



■'•■.175.: 

ERIC : ' 
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1) ■ -35 p Sljde/Jhow for, Formal Boating- Course ' 

I Inforiiiation. about various navip^t'ion)|)joting aids is 
.essentially visuaU i.e., 'visual markers 'prescribing , ' 
course and' speedy for boat operati<|.' . ' 

■ ' 'I. Class environment is condudiye tq' fonnal iKtructidrr for 
- a c omplete understanding of local a^tl regional uS§ "of '. 
. navigatloiial/pilo.ting aids.; , ' . : . ' • 

I Availability of, hfnhly visualized,' good quality slide ' 
. presefitatiojis should encourage Ijjette.r instructi:&n and' )f 
'better jioater' attendance, at boating fifiurses.' i • , • 



TABLE '27. RATIONALE FOR EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS JETHODS, AND .DELIVERY SYSTEMS, ^ 

(continued) 



■V 



JJECTIVES - COLLISION ACCIDEIIT"AVOtDANtE 



■ SELECTION RATIONALE 



/ 



I U niaxiinize the boater's alertness, to the 
tital boating en vironnBnt (i.e., awareness 
V/of the boat's ■pdsit.ion.'othei' boflier's; 



course arid' speed, and the boaterH own 
courje and speed. 



1) 16 im Film. (20 minutes) , " , ' . 

V ■ % h\\ initial cost, for 'production but if wel] mcnUi 
; j^ilm dan be.' shown in formal boating courses, at Coast 
' • ■ Gward visitations, or at special requesiis for 
preftntations., \ . • . ^^ 

r Moving pictufe'filin. offers th^ inpbility to enact or 
' actually report consequences of tffeakdowns of opera- . 
, . tor discipline which.re-sliUed in crashes; a good' 
medium for 'dramatization'^f facts without distorting 
essential information. 

Again, professional production is a necessity.' • 



OBJECTIVES - LOADING RELATED ACCIDENT AVOIDANCE 



• To maximize boaters' alertness to 
.exceptional wave and wake tonditions 
.: relative to freeboard and stability 
of their boat. 



1) 



Ney<s5a£p^ Boating Column and Filler Press Kits 

9 Informaffon shduld be localized since. weathe^ and 
conditions differ in various lodales; wave condi- . 

• tions or turbuTent water often :are locally variable 
a/id recognition can be made.u^)on unique loca-1 
methodsf can -use credibility, of an estaBfli shed 

• boatiftg eoliinin or staff writer to reinforce need 
.for alertness ^nd give locally acceptable iristriic- 

. tions about recogiiition of exceptional conditions, etc, 

I More than SOfof all non-advertising contenyi iiews- 
' ' papers originate^'wi th the news, sotiirte itselff there . 
are more than IZOO'boatirig columns appearing in news- 
paj)e.rs either regularly throughout iff^ year , or 
seasonally. ' € .: 

I Cost is only;for preparation of press kits;. • 

I Media sur,vey reported in ,the Education Alternatives for, 
. Boating'Sa.fety Program Final Report confirms high news- 
, paper /]sage bj boaters. 



7, 



JABLEt27. RATIONALE FOR EDUCATIONAL HATERIALS, METHODS, AND DELIVERY SYSTEHS 
' . (continued) 



OBJECTIVES - LOADItIG RELAIeD ACCIDENT llioiDANCE 



SELECTION RATIONALE 



2:)v 35 mill Slide^Show for Formal Boating Course 

" . * Information about boat stability is fairly (^ifficult 
and requires an active lecture with possible group 
discussion, for best ipstruction; slides offer effective 
visual support if professionally prepared. - 

• Class environment is confined and has concentrated time 
allotted for learning (necessary for difficult/complex 

'. information). 

• The slide presentation, with accompanying script sliould 
fil'fer substantial cpntent to a boating course; the in- 
formation should be of use to boaters for selecting 
boats that are suitedjto their needs, and for judging 
stability characteristics. . . 

• Cost will rfof be prohibitive, about $2,000 to $3,000' 
to produce each show including adscript for lecturer. 



I To increase boatlfs' speed of 
reaction and precision of execution for 
maneuvers in reacting ^o exceptional wave 
and wake conditions. 



V 

erIc 



I) Single Concept Pamphlet 

• An alternative to a structured in-c]|s setting. 

I Offer good potential for learning dilicult informa-' 
tion about boat stability but lacks ways to motivate 
\;. , boaters to learn (tends to be a more passive media ■ 
than active lecture or group discussion, etc.). ■ 

■ • Pamphlet format can be made part of a series of 
pamphlets offered; boaters would be encouraged to . ' 
continue home study using the complete series of 
pamphlets. , 

I It is absolutely essential that thes^ pamphlets are* 
prepared by experienced professionals; consequently, 
cost wy I be notably higher than for present pamphlets 
m "Coast Guard" series. - . 




V TABLt'??: RAH^W^^^^ EDUCATJONAL MATERIALS, Httlioi^ AND OrflVERY Mfj^ 
' . ' • , • ' ' {continued) [ . ' ' _ ( 



OBJECTIVES LOADING fiELATtD ACCIDENT AVOIDANCE 



SELECTION RATIONALE 



/ 



2) 36 nm^ Slide, Show and/or 16 nin Film for Fjriiial Boating, 
Course V . " ' ^ '/ 

• See previous 35 m $lide Show 'rationale] 

I If 16 niiii film is used, cos^t will k, fairly high 
($12J0oriiiore);eith^/iiie^apstbe 

professionally produced. 

• Since the message content specifies instruction on 
adaptive maneuvers, a conventional training film 
approach should be taken. 

• If the film was done in such a way . that it Md be 

, ^ shown without prior instruction and qualification, it 
/ might be appropriate to show film at USCG visitations. 
•NOTE: care should be taken not to get "prem'ature 
closure" on the film for the public by overexposure 
and thereby reduce its effectiveness, . 



I To encourage boaters to determine the 
stability of their boat during safe • 
'shore side situations. 



1) Magazine Features published in boating, fishing, or 
hunting •magazines; aT^o airline magazine^ 

• This version oMhe [irifit mass media offers excellent 
potential for Siching the segment of boaters who do 
not identify themselves as such, but rather consider 
^themselves hunters and/or fishermen. 

f Cost is moderate in that feature arti.cles can be pi^- 
fes^'onally prepared for less than $1,000. Publication 
is dependent \i\m policy of the. various magazines. ^ 

I 

- • Use of airline magazines' provides some .print media , ' 
, ' access, to the betters who are not sufficient enthusiast^ 
■ to read boattng magazines. 



1^' 



1^2 



TABLE 27. RAIipLE fOR EDyCATlOflAli^kik^^ AND DELIVEfi/sySTEHS 



1^ 



oeJECiHES ■- li helateo accident m\\ 



E 
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SElECTlOrWIONALE 

2) Televisipn Sppt ilp seconds) using ' 
coniputeijaniiiiatl'n for video, and either 

■ usee orilocal audib. tra^k. 
.''■{■ ' . . ^ * 
• Messa^ie jhould introduce' awareness on 
t)oat)en5' part of the importance of 
Jnowihg capabilities of his boiit prior 
, to anWrgency;. procedures for 

deteriDHiing the stability character 
. ' istics are disseminated in print (nedia 
.or i() formal boating classes. 

* I Computer' animations are sufficiently 
attractive that they should receive 
prime time access as PSAs, >.e., TV ' 
: 'Stations will be li kely) to use .them at 
times when large-audience^ are, viewing , 
programs. ' , 

'I 

3) Magazine or Smgla Coneept Pamphlet ' 

.•Magazine article on .how to assess stab- 
ility of a.. boat in a safe,;competent ' v 
way provides > materials for'home stud/' 
and- at the inarlnavetc. 

I Single; concept pamphlet on same, subject ' 
■ pro\fi(]es material for iise informal ■ 
.-. .boatin'9 courses or for home study. , '.: 



I Cost; considerations, are same as*1n 
prioi' discu5s.ion of pamphlets. 



J. 



m 



mii 27. RATIONALE fOR £DU(J\T10NAL MATERIALS. METHODS, ^ DELlVERY,,SySTEMS. , 

-(continued) ' . ■ ^ 



' OBJECTIVES - lOADING RELATED ACCIDENT AVOIDANCE 


SELECTION RATIONALE . 


'To' Inform boaters' of appropriate ways in 
]' which to change from one position to 
» anotlier In a small boat. • 

1 


1)' Newspaper Insert in Form of a Sunday Supplement 

• Conveys recreational weekend fee] but is disseminated ' 
4ring time when weekend activities', are j)eing plajined. 
Study time is available bef(ire the we.el<end. 

• Addresses al) persons jn the boatiag familf; this 
objective and message ,. are best directed. to all per- 

4 sonsCl^he boat rathe/, than iust the operator since 
^ ID^ person ca.n i-nadvertently initi'ate an accident by 
ifl^proprtate movement. 

1 Cost is moderate in that the insert' can be profession-* 
' ally prepared for about $1,000, and printer in expen- 

,1 Programmed tnstruction'methods ensure maximum'learning 
for printed iii^dia format.- ■ 


"i To 'encourage boaters to determine the 
stability of their own boat, and to~ ' ' 
limit the operation of their. boat to ; 
' limits well wi-thin the margins of • 
■ safety. 

'■ • ■ ■ '/ , 

. ■ ■ ' 


IJ Singfe Concept Pamphlet 

r' Since message content is baste and directed .primarily 
to the first-time boat owner, this 'production needs 
great flexibility for its dis.trib'ution: point of puf- . 
chase display (where the boat was. purchased), where it 
is licensed, or at formal boati'ng courses. 

. • Pamphlet format can be made part of a series of • 
pamphlets offered; boaters would be encouraged to con- 
tinue home'study. using the complete series of pamphlets. 

1 It is absolutely essential that these pamphl^gts ar^^ 
prepared by experienced professionaJs; consequently, 
cbst will be notably higherthan for soiit other "CG" 
series pamphlets. .. ' * . , . 

' ' ' ,' * 



' TABLE 2/.. \mm FOR EDUCATION/IL MATF.RIALS, METHODS, M OlLlVEHy SySTfMS 

(continued) • • ■ • 



OBJECTIVES - RECOVERy OF ALL PERSONS 



SELECTION RATIONALE 



"All Inltiiitors 

I -To encourage thouohtful owiiarship and 
use of PFDs for the boater./ / 



.4 .. I 



I) Magazine Featire 

? ^ ^ ^ . 

• This print mass media messaqfotferJ^gosdW^ 

to inform the comitted boafing enthusiast abouti '^^ 

current issues an!- developen'ts in PFD research, 



effectiveness; media 
n Section lAA indicates 



including availability ar 
survey Yepofted^eariier i 

. that "informed waters" are excellent sources 
■ for disseminating informatiDn. [It is likely , 
that an article about PFDs targeted to less informed 
and less commitfed boaters would have' not had (he , 

^ effectiveness 'of the informed opinions of a first 
hand knowledgeable person.]' 

.9 Cost is moderate in that feature articles can.be > 
professionally prepared for less than !1, 000; publica- 
tion cos;t is dependent upon policy of various magazines 

' ' ' • 



) 



I To stimulatrresourceful thinking during 
the decision of the boater and others' on 



board to. remain with a swamped or capsized 
boat. V • ^ 



/ 
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1) Outdoor Advertising 

I ,Will keep PFD ownership and use at forefront of boating 
public's awareness. 

I <ost is relatively s.mall for a s>ngle panel buy at 
apf^xiiiiately li200 per month. Art work and printing of 
,paneT sheets are approximatelyi200. 

2) T.eleyision Spot l(10N»ec.) using computer animation for v 
video and either national or local' copy for audio' tracksX' 

• Computer- animation increases prime -time access as PSAs. 

. r UiTl' keep PEO!^wnef ship anil use at forefront of boating 
. public's' awarei 

• Hay interest local boating clubs, jn sponsoring the pre^ 
paratiofi of the audio^ tracks, perhaps using.a'locaj 
•br^oadcasting.;personal-ity;'siitte the .message is clearly 

» public service and ii\ the, interest of all boj^ters,^ ' . 



TABLE 2^ RATIONALE FOR EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS, METHODS,, AND DEL'IVERy s/sTEMS 

(continued) . ■ 



"OBJECTIVES " RECOVERY OF ALL PERSONS 



SELECTION RATIONALE^ 



:RIC 



there would be good public relations value in partici- 
pation in the spot. 

3) Super 8 m\ (local production by boating course 
instructor) • . , . • _ 

• No cost of USCG other than to encourage its use by ' 
boating organizations offering formal boating 
courses. ' 

I Local production is necessary since water tempera- 
ture, boating traffic, maximuin distances from 
shore, etc. vary locally. Super 8 can offer an 
interesting visual supplement to a very important' 
message in the educational program. 

4) Script given to Local TV Station for 'production using ' 
their facilities , 

, I Script and accompanying press kit should be prepared 
by professional agency with experience in boating 
arid TV production; consequently, cost for script 
alone will be fairly high. Production and broadcast- 
ing are not'to be financial concern for USCG other 

' than to prpvide the technical information and incen- 
tive. ' , 

I Local emphasis 'to message can be achieved;' familiar ' 
.terrain' and shoreline can be 'used 'to create interest • 
value -and more important, to facilitate boaters' abil- 
ity to use the messuage during a crisis in the water 
(familiarity increases transfer of information from . 
thC' message to the opportunity for its use. 



1 0') 



TABLE 27. RA1|1()N/|LE FOR EOU.CATJONAL MAIERIALS. 'METHODS, AND DELI VERY SYSTEMS 
■I . ■ (continued) ■ . ' 



.„ OPCTJVES V RECOVERY OUIL PERSONS , 


, • ^ y SELECTION RAT'IOl^ALE . ' ' 


• ' " N . 

' ■ ' ' ' ' r 

,,; . ^ ./^V 

' ■;' . '' ' ' ■ 

> 

\ 

S 1 

* 

1 

1 

^ * 
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5) ' Radio Spot (30<seconds) 

p •' Cost: , m be broadcast as >PSAs; inexpensive to 
■ , produce. 

' 1 'Wil] disseminate message to-boater while enroute to 
/ ' . the outing,' or wi'll reach boater while actually on 
. ■ the water. 

6) Outdoor Advertising 

1 'Ui 11 disseminate message to boater and others in the 
■, boating party enroute tb the outing. , 

1 Cost: see; previous discussion. ■ 

1 Can be coordinated easily with complementary radio PSAs 
to add to bVerall^ eff^ctivefte^s. 

1]" Television" Spoti'lO seconds) ' , 

' 1 Computer animation? ire/sufficiently attractive that 
. they should receivafnrime ti me, access- asiSAs, i.e., 
TV stations will, bfilikely fo use tliem af times when 
large audiences atpiewing programs. ' ■ 

1 Can annouijce t^e offering of a boating course where 
messages' will be disseminated by instructors in class. 

1 Can keeo thoiijtitful alternatives at forefront of boat- 
ing p'tic^s awareness. 

' ■ ■ ', ■■ ' »■ 

' " ' . • . , ■ ■ \ 

* • 

■ ^ • ' ■ ' in' 
' -f . — ' . I — ^ — 1 



TABLE 27. RATIONALE FOR fDUCATIONAl MATERIALS. HETHOOS, AND UELIVfRY SYSTEMS 

(continued) 



OBJECTIVES • RECOVER! OF ALL PERSONS 


SELECTION -RATIONALE , 


1 \ 
t « 

"I 

\ 

1 

s 


4 

8) Advertising Specialities ' 

(floating key chains and reflective stickers of the 
educational program logos) 

• Floating key chains can coniiiunicate (subtly) the safety 
that is available by using flotation during the after- 
math of a boating accident. 

, $ After an accident, reflective stickers may remind 
boaters of prior instruction on how to stabilize the 
situation, and how to proceed with rescue (in the 
'moments of collecting floating objects, etc.); in 
addition, the r;eflective surface may facilitate 
recovery of items in the darkness or speed the 
location Oi tne oi stressed party oy anotner rescue 


OBJECTIVE ■ ASSOCIATED FACTORS 




••' To call boaters' attention to the fact that 
there are several factors aside from actual 
causes of accidents' that can contribute to 
the occurrence of an accident- and that also 
can increase the severity of injury iijid 
likelihood of fatalities. 

• I 

'J ■■ . ' 


1) Outdoor Advertising 

• Cost is relativ&ly small for a single panel buy at 
approximately $200 per month. Art work and printing 
of panel sheets are approximately $200. 

1 Will remind boaters of effects of associated factors 
while enroute to the boat outing. 

. 1 Art work can be executed in ways-that communicate the 
message but still retain a recreational tone (particu- 
larly if panels are loca-ted.in resort areas or on 
resort property). - • ^ 

2) Advertising Specialities ■ 

(reflective stickers of the educational program lo^s; 
.placeinats at resort restaurants; beverage bags; drinking 
>. glasses; resealab^le beverage bottle caps; first aid kits; 

1 

1 ; 



TABLE 27. 



RAIIONALE FOR EDUCATIONAL NATERIALS, HETHOOS, AND DELlVERy 
(continued) 




V9 



band-aid dispensers; and pencil clips imprinted with the 
educational logos) 

I Highly reflective st1cl(ers can be fixed to styrofoam 
'-ice chests, bpttle openers, etc. 

• Logos printed on accessories to be used during drinlcing 
beverages (altohiillc and non-alcoholic) remind boaters 
they are obligated to drink only in moderatioa if at 
all while operating their craft. This strategy for 
reaching persons with educational messages while drink- 
ing has been used by some of the more progressive 
traffic safety programs^. 

I First aid kits and band-aid dispensers are to associate 
caution and safety' with 'the educational program;. small 
• , wounds occurring after .fatigue or excessive drinking 
may signal the boater is beyond his threshold for 
competent operation of thi« craft. 

•V Pencil clips are intended' to icjentlfy the broad scope 
. ■ of the educational program and its recommendations. 

' • Cost is reasonable when it6ii^ are purchased in 
quantity. ^ 

3) flewspaper Filler- Press Kits 

• More than M of all rton-advertlsing content in news- 
papers originates with the news source itself;^ 

I Cost Is only for preparation of press kits. 

I Me3ia survey reported in Section 2.4.4 showed high 
newspaper usage by local boaters. 

• Filler- may be used repetitively .on different days and 
in di'fferent sections of newspapers without loss of 



effectiveness. 



1 



TABLE 27. RATIONALE mi [OUCATION«L HATtRAIsi, METHODS, AND DELIVERY SfSTEMS (concluded) 



OBJECTIVE - ASSOCIATED FACTORS , 


1 SELECTION RATIONALE ' 


» 

1 


1) Radio Spots (10 and 30^conds in lenyth) 

1 10 second versions permit Insertion into rapid paced 
' regular prograniiing; thew should invite broadcast Ijig^.,. 
it day or evening times as PSAs. ^ 

1 3? second versions permit actual instructional messages. 

1 Botii 10 and 30 second versions provide access to boaters 
enroute to boating outing (in conjunction with outdoor 
advertising) and In some cases actually on the water 
while boating. | 



1 I 
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3.3 Coordination of Production and pissemlnatton 
of Boating Educational Materials 



The planninjt production, and dti'^ioary cf the edudationai rrreaaagea require diaai- 
pLined (Coordination if they are t^rt? sffeative,- This coordination Is on three 
levels: systematic planning of content for the educational program using rigorous 
r^(^arch methods to Identify the exact Intentions and scope of the program, the 
production of educational messages themselves which are tied into a common educa- 
tional program using conventional strategies for that purpose, and the delivery of 
the messages which are timed according to requirements specified in the overall 
educational program. "* 

The planning jjf content for the educational program is reported in depth in the 
first section of this report. The coordination of the production for the illustra- 
tive educational messages was accomplished by adhering to well defined guidelines 
established /n advance of most production work. It was requested that all contractors 
producing messages ccrfop^to production specifications for this plan, and whenever » 
time permuted, these specifications were rigorously enforced. The intent ^f these 
guidelines was to achieve continuity among messages so that they would be perceived 
by boaters as related to the same comprehensive educational program. It is the col- , 
lective or cumulative effect of these messages that produces the major effective- 
ness of :hts program.* Tlje production guidelines actually given tcr the particlpat- 
fc^ing contractors are a^ follows:** 




All messages are to reflect the combined tone of r ecreai^ion al quality' and 
^ y^|^ t || Tew^Tci ty of- content and sources. 

2) Use sTmllar^'^ustration stytes^nd photography styll* (Samples of illus- 
trations drawn by a commercial artist.were prepared early in );he program). 
Photographs are to reflect an orientation Tif vicarious participation in 
the acfftn wherever possible; i.e., photos- shoirid be shot from audiences' 
"point of view." 



Additional detail for the effect of coordinated messages for the educational 
program is presented in the Video Tape Supplement to' this report. The 
script for the supplement is given in Append ix,N. - 

There is always a ^oblem of enforcement of these kinds of guidelines. It" is 
suggested tnat the administrator of the educational program provide this infor- 
mation to the contractor at' the onset of the prbduction, and maintain suffi- 
cient: contact during the production period that\ecessary revisions in the 
oroduction are kept inconsequential ly smal 1 . 
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3) Ui«^S'lm1Ur type fpnts where possible; the preferre#^pe fonts were 
/'Optima and garamond. 

4) Use similar paragraphing and copy styles for both print and electronic 
media; paragraphing is' to be sKort and well defined in order to Invite 
reading; extensive use of titles or headings is recommended; copy style 
Is to use repeti tion and question/answer format where content and media 
permit. Two repetitive devices are recommended: 

"As d boater ..." initiating paragraphs 
"Remember ..." initiating rei terated material Sr 

5) Use the educational' program graphic symbols (logos). 

6) Use the educational program colors ( international orange, blue, and 
white) on covers for pamphlets,, in i 1 1 Jstrations , In photographs, on 
advertising specialittes, etc. 

7) All messages are to be consistent with the theme of the educational pro- 
gram, i .e. :^ ■ 

^ A boater ia obligated to be knowledgeable .and skilled in the operation of 
hia boat. It is empKasi zed .and strictly enforced that the production 
messages do not make direct reference to boating safety. Rather, con- 
tractors are to make references to competent seamanship, knowledgeabi 1- 
ity, and boarter expej[>tfiess and skill.. It is taken that a^boater who is 
knowl^geable and skilled wiirbe tf4 morji competent operator and less 
"likely to be involved in an accident. Furth'er, this boater is more 
likely to survive an accident if it^does happen, and to facilitate the 



survival of others. 



r 1 



The coordination of timing for an actual educational program is suggested where two 
or more messages are to be disseminated at complementary times. Other timing. would 
be suggested by accident statistics, boating events that attract attention in and 
of themselves, and by Coast Guard policy and judgment. Since no. messages in this 
. .project were actually delivered, emphasis was on those aspects of program co- 
ordination involving research and production of prototype messages. ^ 
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. Several- rnessages'wer^Prodijc'ed as Vnustrative educational' materials. Iri "some 
cases, these ar^ exegiplarj', in others, they should be revised or redone. if actual ly 
lisgd' Since the work 'of prt)ducfion was accomptlshed 1^Fy 10 different contractors in 
only' six ntontlis, qual it^- .for 'the- fi ni shred prograrn was obviously go1ng-to be uneven. 
In some cas'es* preferred production .cc^ntractors could not be used becau$e of the 
time "demands for finishing 'khis project. Written critiques of the materials^ogld 
"hot be made available-i however, those materials of sufficient quality for broad- 

- casting ,pr publishirft are readily identifiable. It should be noted that as a general 
rule the younger artistis, animators and writers used for- the program proved to be 
easy to. work with, produced excellent quality work, and priced their work moderately 

The messages incl uded for .the illustrative production were chosen to provide an. 
assortment of media / educational methods, ahd production format for this project 
(and IVi conjuction with_the col Tisj^n "'6ducation"~project) . An itemization of the 
materials prepared for the loadirvg related educational program and the producing 
'contractors are gtven in Table 2SL , . ' . 

Most o.f the illustrative production materials ar^ available for inspection and 
. study. They' ar^ al so' "showcased" in the contextj^f a completed educational program ^ 

in the viijeo tape supplement to this report. ' It should be noted that the programs 
'^presented in this education report, in the Pleasure . Boaf Coll.ision Education report 
and in "yie Pleasure Boat Loading Related Accident Education report are intended for 
one" and the same overall program, and are recommended as a comprehensive Coast Guard 
effort. , However, any participation on the part of state or local agencies or private 
organizations in an actual operational educational prpg^am would be strictly volun- 
tary.. The intentions of the recommended program are'to provide the best possible 
resources for conducting a nationw.ide boating educational program that is "designed 
to reduce loading related and coll ision, boating acctdents and fatalities. Except- 
ing the obvious mass media , production, these resources are to circula,te among 
persons and' organisations interested in conducting local educational programs (only 
at .their req^^st, of course). Mass media efforts can be initiated on; the- part of . 
the Coast Guard without any nbtabl;e, interference with: local or private e^dlicatiohal .■ 
^programs. In addition, the- mass inedia. should have the effect ' of generati^ng local 
interest in participating actively in the educational program. 
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'table 28.' ■ ^DUjCATIONAL MATERIALS PRODUCED FOR THE ILLLISTRATIVE. 
EDUCATIONAL PROQRAM WIT)KCe$ T .AND PARTICIPATING CONTRACTORS 



PRODUCTION 



CON.TRACTORS 



Graphic symbols (logos); 

See Appendix^M; (Cost $650.00) 

(4) 10 second television spots using 
c(Jmputer animation of educational* 
logQs. See Appendix 0-1 for Scripts^' 
video, tapes: 2 in. and 3/4 in. ar;e on 
.file (Cost $3,000.00) 

> 

(1) 30 second television spot for 
collision education using animation. 
See Appendix 0-2; film .is on file 
(Cost $2,200.00; this spot was one 
of three totalling $6, 344.00) 

(2) 35 mm slide shows, -one for 
navigation/piloting aids and one for 
navigation lights. See Appiendices 
0-3 and 0-4 for scripts; slides are 
on file,. (Cost $4,840.00) • 

Storyboard for 20 minute 16 ^ film 
on collision accidents. See Ap- 
pendix 0-5 for the suggested script 
and a reduced photo reproduction. 
Actual storyboard is on file- 
(Cost $610.00) 

\ . ■ 

Single concept pamphlet "Sm^U Boat 
Stabil.fty" for the fifth objective 
in Table 1. See Appendix 0'6. tCqst 
of' artwork $85p.00; cost of printing 
$900. QO) - . 

(2) radio spots to be coordinated 
with outdoor advertising. See Ap- 
pendix 0-7 for scripts; audio tape 
is on file (Cost $80.00) 

Outdoor Advertising artwork two ; 
panels. See video tape supplement' 
for this report; artwork is. on file. 
(Cost $200.00) 



Porter Smith -Thayer/ P6Vter Graphics 
14-y2 S. COurt^Street, Athens,' OH 45701 

Produced By Computer Image Corporation (247& 
'West' Second' St. , Suite 4. Denver. CO 80223).' 
with P. • Zimmerman, 0. Holman, J. Berman 
(consuUant) Ohio , University, Athens, OH 
45701, and E. S^ger 



Fingers Animation (P.O. Box 5259, Atlanta, 
GA 30307,), -arid Oglesby Harden, Inc. 
(sound studio) (1820 Briarwood' Industrial 
Court, Atlanta-, GA 30329), Written by ' 
J'. Murray, Ohio University, Athens, OH -4570^1^ 

Written an*d photographed by Arbus Films, 
8005 Nai/ios' Drive, -Hunts vi He, AL 35802 



Written^ , Arbus Films, 8005 Navios Drive, 
Huntsville, AL 35802 



■J 



Writien by B. Haye.s and J. Murray (con- 
sultant) Ohio University, Athejis, OH 45701 



y 



Written and read b^J. Kel-l kt.wMY Radio, 
1015 Country Rd., HuntsvillV, AjL 35804 



D. Jennings, Creative' Display, Inc. ,„ 301 
Pratt Ave.,. Huntsvi-lle, AL 35804, and W. 
Johnson, WAAY'Radio, 1015 Country 'Rd. , . 
Huntsville, AL 35804 
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TABLE 28. • EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS PRODUCED FOR THE ILLUSTRATIVE- 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRA M J/fTH COSJ AND PARTICIPATING CONTRACTORS (concluded) 

/ ■ 



PROpUCTION/f 



S^er 8 mm film (actually produced 
1n 16, mm t:o insure sufficient qua! ity 
fo)' video tape forvsupplement for 
jthis, report. See^jAppendix 0-8 for 
scripts, film' is oh file.'* 
(Cost $1,000.00). ' ^ 



CONTRACTORS 



Advertising specialties.' -See Appen- 
dix* 0-9 and seia video tape supp]-enfent 
for this report. (Cost $300,004 ] ■■■ ^ 



c t ■) 



Newspaper Supplement Insert. -See 
Appendix 0-10 for copy only; "paste- 
up", is on file. (Cost $1,400.00) 

A, 

Magazine" feature on PFD ownership 
''and use'. See Appendix 0-11 for 
c^py only; "paste-up" is on file.' 
(Cost $600.00) 

Magazine feature on adctptive maneu- 
vers for hunting and fishing sports- 
men. See 'Appendix 0-13 for copy 
only; "paste-up" is on file. 
(Cost $^0.00) 



Newspaper Filler, 
(No ^t) ■■ 



See Appendix 0-13. 



Written by J. Bowman, Filmed by drbus Films, 
8005 Navios^ Drive, Huntsville, AL 35802, .lind 
Wyle Labdra'tor'ies, Huntsville Facilitj^ 



The Riley Company, 925 Henderson" Rd. , NW 
Huntsville-; AL 3^05, and Pro Screen 
Company, 1310 Buford Stv, P.O. Box 3374; 
Huntsville, AL 35805 

F. Ainsworth, Outdoor Empire Publishing 
511-Eastlake Ave. E., P.O. Box C-19000, 
Seattle, WA 98109 

F. Ainsworth, Outdoor Empire Publishing 
511 Eastlake Ave. E., P.O. Box C-19000 
Seattle-, WA 98109 



F-. AinsWorth, Outdoor Empire Publ i shing 
511 Eastlake Ave. E., P.O. Box C-19000 
Seattle, WA 98109 . 



J. Murray, Ohio Univer^ii^, Athens, OH 
45701 with E. Sage»* ; 
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4'.0* PART THREE- - EXPERIMENTAL DEMONSTRATION OF JWO ASPECTS OF 

DESIGN OF Educational messages for electronic meD;a(,and print media' 

4.1 General Ik troduction to Demonstratbns '|-v. 

' ^ ^ ~ . 

The\resent section t-s an endeavor to document two methlDds. by which educational 
messa^s can be designed. Documentation is in terms -of j demonstrating relative 
effect i^)«ness of methods in an experimentation setting.] Electronic and print • 
mass mediJi material s^were selected for the demonstratioji since theiv preparation 
for ^actual program representsla .major expenditure of, time and money. Sec- 
tion 4.2Vesents a comparison of 'three versi*ons of. a television publip service 
announcjsment (\SA) where audience participation or involvement :is varied. This 
study was inten^^d to demonstrate that evoking a greater participSttiSry response ' 
on the part of tlie viewer durina perception of the message produces greater re- 
call of message content. Section 4.Vpresents research to compare readers' ra- 
tention of message content for one of two versions of a pamphlet on boating • 
stability. One vers'i^h is an example of an Ijptimal ly designed pamphlet in-,, 
corporating .state-of-th6-art methods to attract and instruct its readers. The 
second version represents a ^i/p-ical product' for an instructional pamphlet. 



i 



4.2 Comparison of Three Levels of Participative ■ 
Response \o a Television PublicService Announcement 

. V 4.2.T Background . 

y r 

state-of-the-art design methods' with demonstrated 'effectiveness can be found in 
many messages produced in tl^e advertising world. Guidelines have been developed ■ 
by most successful, ad agencies l^o maximize 'the impact of messages within strict 
time and/or space limitations. Many of these methods have Originated with or 
have been demonstrated in the context of systematic -scientifVc research in the 
areas of human information processing and experimental persuasion. One tenet, ^ 
havtng stro(ig empirical support is that an audience's personal involvement in, 
or .participatory interaction with, the message will increase retention of the 
message content.^ In other words,, when, an audience is^ required to .partici pate 
actively to receive the message say through the use of que'stion-and-answer format, 
or problem-solving, that message is likely to be more effective than when a 
message is presented using passive methods. 



•I - ■ ^ . ^ •. ° ■■ 

[••■•' - . ' ' 

In .|the present experiment, a message inviting boaters to call the Coast Guard • 
for additional informa'tion on boating was produced inlthreis. different versions.. 
Whije the basic infonnation content, was the |anie for all three versions,, they 
vyere designed in -such a way that one version should elicit a/'maximum amount, 
of participation in. the viewer; a second version minimized vt^wer participation 
twt still Included all the information of'the first message; and a' third version ' 
represented an intermediate level, of participation. Thes.e three versions of one 
message were shown to grou-ps of persons, who were shortly afterwards asked to 
recall information concerning that PSA. It was expepted that recall scores would 
be higher for the PSA that evoked -iriore participation".* Table 29 contains a list 
Of. differences between the three versions of the PSA that were intended to pro- 
duce different participatory response. A second dimension was simultaneously - 
explored: the value of an educational logo as a reminder of the message,' presented • 
immediately before the recall test. It was hypothesized that exposure to the 
logo between the message and the recall 'task might facilitate recall. 

TABLE 29. DIFFERENCES AMONG THE THREE VERSIONS OF THE' 
TELEVISION PSA DESIGNED TO ELICIT DIFFERENT LEVELS OF VIEWER PARTICIPATION 



Ma^mum Participation 



Moderate Participation 



Minimum Participation 



A major question concern- 
ing rules of the road is 
posed and left unanswered. 

Freeze-frame used * for 
visual emphasis of the 
question. 

Minimum of narrative is 
used by announcer. 

Key sentences are dis- 
pla-yed on screen one 
word at a time as they 
are spoken by announcer. 



The question is posed 
and then answered in '• 
the announcement. 

Freeze-frame used for 
visual emphasis of the 
question. 

Some narrative is used. 



Key sentences are dis- 
played on screen one, 
. word at a time as they 
are spoken by announcer. 



1 



No question or answer fpr^ 
the rules of the roa 
situation. 

No freeze-frame . used and 
anin]ated action continues 
throughout announcement. 

Narrative used exclusively. 



No key sentences are .dis- 
played on screen while 
they are spoken by announcer. 



Airt1:iese versions included the same bf^'ic animation except for the freeze frame 
technique^ and- al 1 versions were ended by the educational program slogan, 
jf you're a boater, you're* obi i gated to know, you know," along with the general 
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endo/sfng logo for the educational jprdgram. A cortiposite cell of the animation^ ^ 
scene is presented in Figure 3. The scripts .for production of the three versions 
0/ the announcements are presented in Appendix P. 

/ ' * * * ' 

/ ' 4.2,2 Method for Televisian Announcement Demonstration' - 

4.2.2.1 Research Design - The design foi<the^ demonstration required 
six groups of persons (subjects) in order to accommodate the. three d-ifferent 
vers'ions of the television spot in conjun£t-hen wi-th whether or, not the Coast 
Guard education loco was given as a .reminder cue prior to answering recall 
i^ems. A pictorial ization of the research design is preiented in Figure 4 and 

' includes the nymber of- subjects allocated for each cell. A two-way analysis 
of variance technique was used to -calculate possible statistical significance 

y of the outcome; " ' 





Max. Participation. 


Moderate Participation 


Min. PaHicipation 


Re[I^1^^der 
Logo 


22 subjects 


25 subjects 


20 subjects 


No 

Remi,nder 
Logo 


20 subjects 


23 subjects . 

< 


21 subjects 



FIGURE 4^. PICTORIALiIZATION OF RESEARCH DESIGN 

: ^> ■■ 

... \ • ', » 

4.2.2-2 Teievision Spot Test Materials - Three 3/4" video cassette tapes 
were prepared for the demonstration. Each tape contains the first 11 minutes 
of a television show currently in syndication ('an episode from "Bewitched") 
followed by two unrelated PSAs ("Do It for Her - Do It for Him") for high 
blood pressure medication-, and 'Dick Smothers' humorous talk with a computer 
about.job opportunities.- One of each version of the experimental boater 
educafib ion PSAs were inserted between the two unrelated PSAs for the showing 
to subjects. One 25-inch Sony color monitor was positioned at the front of^^ 
the experimental room and was checked for clea*r view from all seats. A Sony 
cassette tape playback machine was patched to the monitor and located outside 
the room. Subjects were to be aware only, of the monitor, and w^re' not to be- 
informed of the exact source of the closed circuit telecast. ... ' 
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' ' FIGURE 3. COMPOSITE CELL OF, BASIC SCENE FOR 

ERIC . ' THREE' VERSIONS OF THE TELEVISION ANNOUNCEMENT 



"Thf test booklet consisted of three groups of items for measurement of recaU, 
and also. included the administration of the logo reminder cue condition for the 
experimeati The first group of items deals with characteristios of -the subject 
(i.e., sex, age, rank in the University, boating experience, and formal boating 
course attendance) , and was presented on one page. The second group of items 
dealt with impressions or reactions to the experimental television spot an- 
npuncemerjts. Four of these itetijs were linear scales on the dimensions of subjects 
involvement in the announcement, vaZiic of the announcement, oredibiHty 'of the * 
announcement, and value of the Coast GMrd recorded message. The^fifth item was 
an open ended'item that requested subjects to report one^hing that contributed 
'most to their understaTiding the Information presented in the announcement. The' ' 
third group of items was for subjects' recall of information, in thfe announcement. 
There were five recall items, and they*were of the fill-in type.^. 

The educational logo condition was administered on a tage of the booklet inserted 
between the first^grdup of items and impression items. In the booklets used 
for the logo reminder condition, the general educational, logo was printed on the 
insert page. In booklets used for the no logo^ reminder condition, the inserted 
page was blank, r. ' 

-J * \ ■ 

4.2.2.3 Subjects - Subjects participating in the study of the televisiorl 

spot messages were 133 University of Alabama (Tuscaloosa) students erFolled in 
introductory courses in the Broadcasting and Film Department. They were recruited 
on the basis of their having an interest in, or experience with, recreational 
boating. Two subjects were excluded from the analysis because they .had partici- 
pated in trTe related print me.dia demonstration, and it^was f^lt that there might ' 
be some unpredictable bias in .their behavior. Of the 131 remaining subjects, 
57.(43.5%) were male, and. 74 (56.5%) were female. They ranged in age from 17 
to 37,^wljth ,a mean eige of 19.7 years. Their class ranks were: freshmen - 57 
(43.5%), sophomores - 34 [26.0%]', juniors - 25 (19.1%), seniors - 13 (9.9°^), 
graduate students - 1 (CJ.8%), and one person- going for a second major degree . 
(0,8%). Most subjects reporte^d having less than 100 hours of boating experience 
and 15 had taken some version of a formal boating course. All volunteers for 



the study received 'Creid it toward a* grade for the course and a small gratuity 
(a disposable fla^hligit) from Wyle. ^ 

4.2.2.4 pfecedur r- Three 30-minute sessions were conducted on each of 
three consecutive evenfngs (6:30,. 7:30, and 8:30 p.m.). These sessions were, 
held in the Broadcasting and Film Building at the Univers^^> of Alabama.! Each'' . 
of^the three varsions of the'boating PSA was presented in counterbalancled order. 
On 'Monday, the first experimental grouD received the minimum participation version 
the second group received the moderate participation version, ancl the third 
group received the maximum participation verston.'- On Tuesday, the order was 
alternated so that the first-group that evening received the maximum^rtici- 
pation version, etc.- Each sufjject saw only one version of the message and. was 
unaware of any other version. . 

• 

Subjects were instructed to arrive at a speci'al tiiget4ng room where they were 
assigned either the number (t) or (2) in the.order^of their arrival. When ^ 
all' subjects had arrived, they were taken to tjj^experi mental room as a ^roup. 
Those assigned (1) were instructed to s^t-orTone side of the room, those assigned 
(2) sat on the other.' Instructions fcfr the experiment were then read by the 
Experimenter; 

"Thank you for coming tonight. . This pvoosct is part of an overall 
■■ study of how certain media can he used to best communicate messages 
intended for large numbers of- people. The Dork is being' done by^' 
Wyle Laboratories whieh is a national ' company with a Uicrge faxiiVi^^j 
in Himtsville. 

"We would like for you to view a short presentation that. could very 
easily he representative of about 12 minutes of early evening tele- 
vision programting. Although you probably watch most of ycur tele- 
vision in more comfortable surroundings y try to view this ^presenta- 
tion in th^ way you' normally watch a sho^J of interest to you. OK, 
, let's begin, " . . _ 

One of the three experimental video tapes was then played. When the third 
PSA on the video tape had concluded, the experimenter continued reading 
instructions-: . ' 
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"All jnghtj now we h^ould likej^/get sorhe of your reactions to one rof 
the public 'ser^j^ice announcements^ sl^ at vhe break -in the shov. There 
are tuo parts to tnis list ^of questions. Part One is information about 
you that will enable us to better understand the results of the vro^ecZy 
'^•^•j CLo^j rank, etc. Part Two is U Zist of several questions J^hxit.Pefer 
^ • ^specifically to the public service armounoement under oOrt:sideration. 
I ^11 now distribute the booklets* Please do net open the booklets 
until I give further indstruatzons. 

The booklets were handed out by the experimenter and -an assistant. Subjects 
on the left-hand side of the room received bookle'ts with the inserted Coast 
Guard logo, while those on the right side of the room received test booklets 
with a blank page in the same position. A copy of a booklet for the logo 
reminder condition is shown in Appendix Q. The experimenter contin-ued: 

- ■ ■ • . *■ . ' ■ ' ■ ■ ' 

'^Please fill out the' information pn the cover. (Pause) NoWj please ^ 
.open the booklets to Part One ana answer those questions on the page. - 
Whert you have finisiied Part One^ please turn the pag^ and wait. We 
. • will all begin Part Two together.^' 

The experimenter waited until all persons had completed the sheet requesting 

the demographic data, and then paused another '30 seconds, to ensure exposure 

,to the page with the logp (or no logo). The experimenter continued: 
I 

"All right J turn the page and let's go on 'to Part Two. Please read 
the instruati^s at the' top of the page silently as I read them aloud. 

PLEASE Ca-IPLETE THE FOLLOWING QUESTZ-ONS CONCERNING THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
ANNOUNCEMENT INTENDED FOR RECREATIONAL BOATERS. THIS WAS THE SECOND 
ANNOUNCEMENT YOU SAW A MOMENT AGO. THE QUESTIONS LISTED REQUIRE TWO 
. -KINDS OF ANSWERS — SPECIFIC L'^IPRESSIONS YOU HAVE OF THE ANNOUNCEMENT, 
AND INFORMATION lOU CAN RECALL FROM THE ANNOUNCEMENT. IT 13 lyiPORTANT 
THAT THE QUESTIONS ARE ANSWERED IN_ THE ORDER GI'/EN. 

THE FIRST SET OF QUESTIONS CONCERN YOUR IMPRESSIONS OF THE ANNOUNCEMENT. 
PLEASE CHECK / THE SPACE THAT MOST CLOSELY CORRESPONDS TO YOUR 
FEELINGS ABOUT THE ANNOUNCEMENT. PLACE ONLY ONE CHECK MARK ON EACH SCALE. 

Here the experimenter demonstrated an example scale which had been put on the 
chalkboard during preparation for the session: 

"For example^ if on this scale you thought the announcement was 
extremely good, you would check here. 

If you thought the announcement was good but not extremely j 
place your check hzre, 'ond 



If-you^hought the anncunoemerft was bad but not extremely j 
p lace yoia^ check here . 

Time allotted for these questions is about 10 minutes and you should 
* have no trouble finishing in that time. When you have finished^ turn 
your paper over and remain" seated until everyone has finished. ^The 
questions will be collected at^th^t time, and a sheet of paper will be 
passed around for you to sign, so that you will receive credit for ^ 
participation. Your complimentary gifts for helping us in this study 
are from, the b\- §. Coast Guard, <md will be, handed out when all testing 

• ^ for this project has been completed. Thep will be given tc yow^in^ 

^structor for distribution. OK - go ahead. " 

When all subjects had completed' the task and turned over their test booklets, 

they were collected and the final instructions were read: 
** J 

• "Js there anyone here' toni§ht'VJid''7tas xlso participated in the psyc^.hology . 
class experiment' using the pamphlets on boating safety? You will receive _ 
two flcLshiights and credit in bot\ your psychology class and your com-- 

^Jfhunication class. However, we need this information for our records* 

"Please do not disauas this experiment with anyone until after yo^J. 
receive your gift. This is aritioal to the suaaess of our projeat. 
I can't szvess e-tiough how important it is for you to wait until you 
receive^his gift before telling anyone e.lse about your tasks here 
this evening. Tnank you all for participating. " (The fl^^shlights 
were given out by the respective course instructors when the ex- ^ 
perimentation was finished.) 

4^2.3 Results of Television Announcement Demonstration 

4.2.3.1 Effect of Boating Experience and Boating Course Participation on 
Recall Scores - The results of sjubjects" boating experience, whether or not they 
hadl taken a formal boating course, and the specific boating courses they had taken 
are! summarized in Table 30. Recall test performance was crosstabulat^wi th the 
first two variables, Chi-square was calculated to determine if either crosstabu- 
lation was statistically significant. Neither of the comparisons was significant 
(x2(15) = 18.531, p>0.05; and x^(5) = 5.786, p>0.05, respectively). 

4.2.3.2 Impression ofPthe Television Announcements - The responses to the 
items addressing the impressions which the subjects had of the public service 
announcements were compiled for the groups viev/ing each version (i.e.. the maximum 
moderate, or minimum participation versions). 

o 2. 
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TABLE -ao; BOATING EXP'ERIENCE AND BOATING COURSES OF 
SUBJECTS IN THE TELEVISION PSA DEMONSTRATION EXPERI- 
MENT, CROSSTABULATED WITH RECALL SCORES 



ITEM 



RECALL SCORES (VALUES 0-5) 



Chi-Sqoare^& Significance 









u «/> 










O 




&- JC 






o 


c 


oa 






>500 
TOTAL ■ 



4- 
1 
0 
0 



1 



n 

4 

2 
3 



29 
24 

7 
11 



4-9 
^3 
6 
0 



3 
2 
0 
1 



5^ 



1 

0 
0 
0 



Tot a 



67 
34 
1^ 
15 



I 



31 



\2(i5) = 18.531 
p>0.05 n.s." 



\ 



1 



'4 



Total 



Took a 
Fonnal Course 
No 

Fonnal Course 
TOTAL 



0 
5 



2 
17 



10 
61 

1 



1 

27 



2 
4 



0 
1 



15 
115 



x2(5) = 5.786 
p>0.05 n.s. 



130* 



type: of BOATING COURSE TAKEN 



Frequency 
and Percent** 



No Formal Course 




115 


(87.8%) 


Coast Guard Auxiliary Course ^ 




1 


( 0.8%) 


Power Squadron Course ^ , 




1 


( 0.8%) 


State Sponsored Course - 




2 


( 1.5^,) 


Boy/ Sea Scout Course 




4 


( 3.1%) 


Local Boating Club Course 




1 


( 0.8%) 


Public School Course / - 




1 


( 0.8%) 


College Boating Course 




0 


( - ) 


Summer Camp Boat Training 




" 7 


( 5 • 3% ) 


Marine Dealers/Marina Operator Trai 


ning 


\ 


( 1.5%) 


YMCA Course 






( - ) 


U.S. Navy Marina 


#- 


1 


( 0.8%) f 


*- 

* 1 Case missing this information 



**In some cases a person listed more than one boating course. 
Percentages were based on a total of 131 persons. 
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The scales wei^e scored by assigning numbers to spaces on the scales with ] .0 bein^ 
the low rating and" 4.0 being, the +iigh "rating. Mean values were then computed for 
the scales and the results are s.hown in Table 31. t 



TABLE 31. MEAN RESPONSES EOR IMPRESSIONS OF 
THREE EXPERIMENTAL TELEVISION ANNOUNCEMENTS 



TEST ITEMS FROM BOOKLET 



X Response Score '* 



Message 



Moderate 
Messa'ge 



Minimum 
Message 



ITEM 1 . 

"Please indicate the extent to '<vhich you felt 
personally involved -in the anncuncemerit . " 



(0.19)** (0.11) 



2.67 



2.48 



2. -59 



ITEM 2. 

•"Indicate the extent to which you feel the 
announcement is valuable to you." 



(0.39) (0:07) 



3.12 



2.73, 



2.80 



IJEfk 3. 

" Indicate .the extent to which you fee3 the 
announceirent has credibility." 



(0.18) (0.03) 



3.36 



3.54 



j 3.51 



ITEM 4. / 
"Indicate the extfenf to which you feel the U.S. 
Coast Guard recorded telephone message will 
have val ue for you 



(0.31) (0.02) 



2.62 



2.31 



2.29 



* These means are based on ratings assigned by the subjects as" follows 



1.0 
2.0 
3.0 
4.0 



= Extremely uninvolved; not valuable; not credible 
= Somewhat uninvolved; somewhat rTGn-val uable; somewhat non-credible 
= Somewhat involved; somewhat valuable;- somewhat credible 
="Extremely involved; extremely valuable; extremely credible 



**The number in parentheses is the difference between the two, means to the 
right and left of it, and the arrow beneath it is directed "from the higher 
to the lower value. . • . 



tSince subjects' impressions of the announcements were exploratory in nature, 
i.e.j not linked to experimental hypotheses for the demonstration, no statistical 
hypothesis testing (t-tests, etc.) -were attempted. The results are reported as 
descriptive dTata only. 
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The ratings do suggest that the participative response varied in the design of 
the messages did affect the' subjects '■ impressions of the m^ssager> On three 
of the four scaled items, -the maximum participation version produced slightly 
higher. ratings thai the less participative versions. ' The one item on whieh the, 
maj^irmjwn^rticipca^^ version did not receive a higher rating addressed the c&di 
bility of the message. . It can be observed that differences between the minimum 
and moderate versions of the message were smaller bverall than those between the 
maximum and moderate participation versions, and on two of the four items there 
was only^ negl igible difference. Those persons exposed to- the maximum partici- 
pation message reported somewhat more feeling of being personally invplved, and 
judged the announcement and Coast'Guard recorded message somewhat more valuable, 
than the other groups. It may be noted .that the tjiree messages differed only 
slightly in amount of value of the-recorded message, and the direction of these 
findings tends to conflict with the credibility item. 

The results for the. fifth item, requesting what contributed most to the" subject * s 
understanding of the information, are catalogued in Table 32. Classifying and 
categorizing the comments produced several observations that warrant mention. 

In the first category (Technical Characteristics of the Announcements), the 

animation was mentioned by the mfnimum participation group more often than by 

the other groups. Indeed, this was the one single issue which was most often\ 

repeated by any of the groups {24% of all responses). The other notable 

mention among the groups in this category is the high percentage (23%) of 

references to the audio track of* the PSA by the moderate participation group, as 

opposed to 10» and Z% for the other groups. Apparently the participation • 

variable did evoke sufficient arousal to influence ment-ion by the subjects. A 

relatively large number of persons in the maximum participation group made 

reference to the fact that a question was being asked, (10%) or that there , 

was unresolved, arousal in connection with watching the PSA (17%). In the moderate' 

and minimum groups, 21% and 20% respectively acknowledged the answer to t^'he-'^' 

' ' ■■ 'I 

rules of the road question (answer was not given in the maximum particip^ition 

version'). Several persons in the moderate and maximum groups mentioned some 
specific form of arousal. Items concerning boating safety or mentioning con- 
tacting the Coas.t Guard were most frequent in the maximum participation group 
(26%) and -least frequent in the minimum participation group (10%). 



■ TABLE 32: ' CATEGORIES OF ANSWERS TO ITEM 5: "Of all the materials 

pi^eeented in the announcement, what one thing contributed most 
J to your understanding of the information?" 



CATEGORY 

or 

RESPONSE 


. ' ' ". ' ' ' 

. . , • ■ . ■ ^ 

ISSUES MENTIONED IN THE RESPONSES " /' 


NUMBER OF TIMES^ 
MENTIONED PER IJROUP 
(AND % OF THAT GROUP)* 


MAXIMUM 


MODERATE 


MINIMUM- 


TECKNICAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 

OF THE 
ALWUUNCD4ENTS 


The visual stimulu? (general) 

The animation (or "cartoon," "simulation/* "illustra'tion/' 

or "cira^^ing") ' \ ^ 
the narration or audio track 

The-combination of audio and visual .stimuli • ^ 
Print-out of the words s ' . 
The simplicity of the visual action 


-6 (14S) 
5 '(122) 
4 (10%) 
2 (5X) 

.0 

— ** 

18 (43%) 


9 (19%) 

5 (10%) 
11 (23%) 

3 (7%1 

0 
_0 

27 (56%) 


6 (152) 

19 (?4%) 
1 (2%) 
3 (7%) 
0 

20 (49%) 


CONTENT 
OF THE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Correct statement of the boating rule (2 honks of horn 
' fitpans vou ' re Dassino on' the riahtV - * 
Incorrect statement of the boating rule 
General ^description of the situation or rel^erence to tte 
rule withaut stating it 


0 
0 

_2 (52) 


9 (19%^ 
1 {!%) 
_3 (17%) 


^6 (15%) 
2 (5%) 
(24%) 


PORMAT 
OF THE 
ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS 


The question * 

Drama or arousal, ari unresolved situation • ' . - 

Dramja or arousal, with resolution 


4 (10X) 
.7 (17X) 

11 (26S) 


1 (2%) 

1 (2%) 
_0 

2 (4%) 


' 0 
0 

_1 (2%) 
1 (2%): 


MENTION OF THE 
PURPOSE OF THE 
ANKOUriCEMENTS 


■» » 

Boating Safety ^ 

Need for knowledge of boating safety rules, 

Awareness'o'f possibility of accidents 

Awareness of own ^ignorance ^concerning boating safety 

Contacting the Colist ^Guard . ' ^ 

♦ 


0 

7 (i7r,) 

1 (22) , 

1 m 

_2,(5j;) 

n (26S) 


J V / 

2 (4?;) 

1 (2%) 
0 

_Z (4%) ^ 
■ .7 (17%) 


0 ' 

0 , 

1 (2S), 
_0 

4 (10%) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Positive impression (e.g., "effective") 
Negative comment (e-g. , "uninteresting") 

Disliked animation' s , 
No answer (or unintelligible, un informative^ or Irrelevant 
answer, or "nothing" as answer) 

' "1 


0 
0 

o' 

_7 (17«) 
7 (17%) 


1 (2%) 
1 (2%) 
1 (2%) 

_2 (4%) 

5 (10%) 


0 , 
0 

0 - 
J. (2%) ■ 

1 (2%) 



Results (and percentages) are based^n the following n's: Maximum » 42, Moderate » 48, and Minimum 
•If a response addressed more than one issue, it was recorded under all those categories. 



41 



Totals for the Calory. The5e>ma/ be slightly smaller than the sum of the„ individual items for that '# 
category because inV few cases one respondent was included for more than one item; however, heis 
■only counted once for^he category total. 
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4.2.3.3 Recall of the Information in the Television Announcements - The . 
findl five items in the booklet requested s'peci fie information to be^recalled 
\from the PSA. Recall scores were. computed by summing the number "of correct 
^answers for all five itiems for each subject (values could range from 0 for 

no recall to 5 for complete accurate recall). . ^ 

. ' ■ / . 

Comparisons were then- made" for each of the six experimental conditions included 
.in the research design (i.e., tWee versions of the television spot with the logo 
or no Togo booklet condition)^ The summary table of analysis of variance values, 

.15 presented in Table 33.. Analysis of variance of the recall Scores resulted 
• ■' . ^ * 

in a statistically significant main effect for the-three versions of the tele- 
vision spots (F(2) = 5.593, p<0.05). Main effect values for the logo/no logo 
booklet conditiqn were not statistically significant (F(l) = 1,662-, p>0.05); 
however, interaction between television spots and the booklet logo/no logo 
condition^ Rrodiiced statistical significance (F(2} = 3-632, p<0.05). The mean . 
recall scores for each expeciment^il group are shown in Figure 5. 

^ TABLE 33. SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF RECALL SCORES 
' FOR TELEVISION ANNOUNCEMENTS 



SOURCE OF VARIATION ' 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


DF 


MEAN . 
SQUARE 


F 


SIGNIFICANCE 
OF,.F 


Main Effects 


8.675 


3 


. 2.892 


4.201 


p<0.05 


Television Announcements 


7.700 


• 2 


3.850 


5.593 


p<0.05 


Logo/ No logo 


1.144 ' 


1 


1.144 


1 .662 


p>0.05 


Interaction 


4.999 


2 


2:500 


3.632 


p<0.05- 


Explained 


13.674 i 


5 


2.735 " 


3.973 


p<0.05 


Residual 


86.036 


125 


0.688 






TOTAL 


99.710 


130 


0.767'' 







5.0 



3.0 



o 



^ 2,0 




Educational Logo" 
in Test Booklet . 

No Educational Logo^ 
in Test Booklet 



(2.05) ' 



1.5 _ 



1 



1 



1 



.Maximum 
Participation 



Moderate 
Participation 



Minimum 
Participation 



VERSION OF TELEVISION SPpT 



r 
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FIGURE '5. MEAN SCORES ON Trif . RECALL TEST THE THREE VERSIONS 
OF THE TELEVISION SPOT, WITH AND WITHOUT EDUCATIONAL LOGO 
• PRESENT IN THE JEST BOOKLET 
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In order to facilitate the graphic display of the effect on recall produced by . 
level* of participation in the* television announcements, the data were collapsed 
over the logo/no logo booklet conditions. These mean values (averaged for the 
logo/no logo recall scores) are shown in Figures. ' ' 



O 

CO 



< 

LU 



5.0 



7 



2.5 



2.0 



(.2.38) 



(2.13) 




i 



(1.73) - 




Maximum Moderate Minimum. 

Participation Participation Participation 



. * 



VERSION OF TELEVISION SPOT 



FIGURE 6. -^MEAN SCORES ON RECALL FOR THE THREE EXPERIMENTAL ^ 
TELEVISION ANNOUNCEMENTS eOLLAP^&D ACROSS THE LOGO/NO L060 CONDITIONS, 
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A supplementary analysis was undertaken for, the recall scores for Item a'frequest 
for the Coast Guard telephone number in all three versions). This post hoc 
analysis was suggested when it was noticed in scoring the booklets that many 
subjects recalled part of the number but not the entire, complete answer. It 
was felt that the al^-or-none scoring originally planned might have obscured some" 
real differences in recall that had occurred with respect to the telephone number. 
As a result, the number was divided into four "information chtn^ks:" 1, 800, 
594, and '6000.^: Subjects then received a score on the item ranging from 0.0 ' 
(if no corri^t chunk was; recalled) to 4.0 (if the whole number was correct). 
Subsequent analys;i^ of variance calculated for the six experimental, conditions . 
dtd not produce statistical significance for either television announcements 
or booklet conditions, Further analysis of the chunked telepl^one number recall 
data was not conducted. The sunma ry of the analysis of variance computations 
is presented in Table 34. 

- ■ ' ■ ' ^ ' ■ ■ P ■ ' ■ "' . 

table 34.- summary of analysis of variance of telephone .number 
recall scores for television announcements 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 


SUM OF 
SQUARES 


DF 


MEAN 
SQUARE 


F 


1 ' ^ 1 

signifiq/nce 

OF F 


Main Effects 


5.702 


3 


l .'90T ; 


1.112* 


p>0.05 


Television .Announcements 


4.857 ' 


2 


2.429 


1.421 


p>0.05 


Logo/No Logo , . 


0.979 . 


1 


0.979 


0.573 


p>0.05 


% .... 
Interaction 


2.266 


. 2 ■ 


,1.133 


0.663 


. p>0.05,::.. 


Explained 


7.969 


5 


1.594" 


s^32 


p>0.05 


Residual 


213.665 


125 


1.709 






TOTAL 


22T.634 


130 


1.705 


1 
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The statistically significant main effect for the television spots, ard foh "I 
the Interaction warranted further analysis of the combined recall iteiri data. / 
Multiple comparisons among the three group .means for the versions of the i' 
television announcements were made using the Scheffe' technique (a more rigorous' 
method t'han other multiple comparison methods with regard to Type I error, i.e., 
it leajJs to fewer statistically significant differences). The outcome of the 
multiple comparisons confirmed that the maximum participation group had higher 
recall scores than did the minimum participation group. F was significant at 
the 0.0§ level of probability {F(2, 128) =10.905, p<0.05). Differences between 
the remaining comparisons were not sufficient to reach statistical significance, , 
or to warrant further discussion (maximum vs. moderate: F(2, 128) = 2.132, p>0.D5; 

moderate vs. minimum: F(2, 128) =3.842, p>0.G5). 

' ' ■ -I 

The statiistically significant interaction was apparently 'the result of lower . 
mean recall scores for the maximum participation group that received the logo 
in the test booklet. A comparison between the logo and no logo conditions for 
the maximum participation group was significant at. the 0.05 level: F(2, 128) • 
- 7.57. Further analysis showed that the logo did not significantly affect the 
moderate participation group (F{2, 128)i = >.003, p>0.05) or the minimum partici- 
pation group (F( 2I 128) = D.367, p>0.05).. . . / r 

■ . . '" ' . ■ ■ ■ ' •■' ■ . ■■ ■ ■ ' 

The, inhibited performance of the maximiM" participatipn - logo booklet.group is; 

an ^une^pecte^ fiO;^'ng. Apparently the use of the logo in the test booklet 
created a (fondition that actually, decreased the recall of learned infdrmation 
in the television announcement. The of this interference is not 

known. Ppst hoc analysis of t he s^. results leads to the conjecture that the' 
repetition of the logo in the quesftionnaire resulted in some kind of premature , 
closure on the high participative ^nouncement. * This closure cquld have oc- ' 
cucred as a function of the Coast Guard logo interacting with the source given 
in the announcement for the answer to this rules of the road question. The 
kind of "mental tension" aroused by- the unanswered question may' have been suf- 
ficiently reduced when subjects saw the logo, that subsequent recall of 



. announcement-related information was lowered. Put another way, 'the presence 
. of the lego, reduced at^ousal of participation which subsequently reduced the 
ability to recall the information. A second possible explanation is that the ,V 
presentation of the two identifical logos in close temporal proximity on the 
television tag and ii^ the booklet drew attention away from the other stimuli 
(information) in the message, with a. resultant loss of recall of those other 
stimuli . Such post . hoc theorizing is always speculative and can only be 
resolved through further experimentation. ^ jf^ 

For present purposes, it can be said that the experimental design was substan- 
tially different, with r,e5pect to the use of the logo, from real-life conditions 

ywhich occur in the course of an actual educational program. In this experiment, 
subjects encoutered the logo within minutes of viewing a telecast message con- 
taining that logo; and this occurred in the context of responding to a test 
booklet. The advantages and proven practical value of logo usage in the conduct 
of campaigns far outweight any possible interference effects suggested in this 
demonstration. The use of logos in advertising and in campaigns is an established 

"practice which is highly recommended on the basis of actual results with extensive 
use. , The outcome of this experiment is intriguing, nonetheless; , ' 

It is apparent that there are advantages with respect to impressions created . 
and rec>all of information when viewer participation in the message is -increased. 
Subsequent production of PSAs where this general information forfnat is followed 
(posing a problem, and asking that the viewer find his answer by some active , 
"participatory means) (pay well provide a valuable tool to reaching boaters.. The 
only certa'in method for determining the actual value of this approach to message 
design is to test a series of telecasts in real -life situations. The dependejnt 
variables in this case would very likely be the number of boaters registering 
for the boating course being announced in the recorded telephone message. 

. ' -.. ' ■ t . - . ■ ■■■ 
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4.3 Demonstration of Effectiveness of 
Layout and Design in PampKlet Production 

■ 

4.3.1 Background 

'.«:;.■■ > • * ■ . • 

There are a number of principles^ which have been developed by professionals 
in the print media for maximizing communication effectiveness of the printed 
message.* In the present report, the recommendation has' been prof^rred that 
the development of educational materials be consigned to experienced profes- 
sional personnel for creation and production. While this entails additional ex- 
pense on the part of the client, it does increase the 1 ikelihood^that the materials 
produced will serve their Intended function. The purpose' of , the demonstration 
described here is to illustrate that systematic use of good print media design 
principles can have a favorable effect on the. amount of information retained 
by readers. ' 

Two exp.erimental versions of a pamplilet on small boat stability were prepared for 
the demonstration. The booklets were identical as far as factual content was' 
concerned. However, one was designed ais the model which attempted to make use 
of the major principles of good layout and design. The second version was de- 
signed to be a comparison form. The comparison booklet systematically omitted 
the 'details, of layout and design in ways that characterized many of ^the existing 
bd^tipg educational materials (see Sections 2. 2^,4-and 2.2,5). Thes6 variations 
■fof comparison were made without withholding any information included in the 
, model booklet. The actual differences between the two pamphlets are detailed 
in Table 35. ( 

The demonstration included two separate tasks to assess subjects' recaN of in- 
formation contained in the booklets. Of course, it was expected that readers 
of the model version would show better recall than those readers of the comparison 
version. The first task involved 4 reading session in a non-distracting environ- 
ment where, subjects had the singular task of reading only the experimental" 
painphlet. The second task was actually a separate exploratory study to apprqxi- 
'.mate more closely real life conditions under which a person would encounter 
reading an educational pamphlet, i.e., the pamphlet was presented among other 
competing reading materials'. Two additional "foil" pamphlets were given to 
subjects along with the experimental pamphlets. The foil pamphlets also ad- 
dreissed aspects -of boating education, but they were somewhat shorter than 
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-OlFfERENCES IH LAYOUT' AND DESIGN BETWEEN THE MODEL 
AND GOMPARISON VERSIONS OF tHE EDUCAnONAU PAMPHLET' v' '^^^ 



rtefi) D1jrf§rences 


Model Form 


Comparison Form 


Pages numbered . , 


Yes 


No 


Size type font 


11' pt. Garamond 


10 pt. Garamond 


Wide margin Vooie spadn'g (between 
words and between * 1 ines) 


.Yes 


No 


Use of frequent headings 


8* 


0 


Use of bullets Yor emphasis 


10 


5^ • 


Selective use off color., for headings, 
bulleted items J and bullets 


Yes 


No ' 


Use of questionl format in headings- ^ 


Yes 


No 


Repetitive of key stimulus words 
(e.g. , '"Reifiember. . . "} 


Yes 


No 


Short p'afa'graphs (small chunks of 
information) 


Yes 


No, 


Captions for illustrations 


20 


15 ' 


Clarifying descriptions within r( 
1 1 1 ustrations 


2 


'1 

• 


In'dented format for defii|1tions 


Yes 


No • 


Repetition of logo at end ^. 


' ' Yes 


No . 



♦Numbers are frequency counts of occurrence of a particular item. 



1 
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the experiinental pamphlets. Hine given for read"^ng the three pamphlets was 
too short for a full and comprehensive reading of each document. It was 
believed that the shorter time here would show some selectivity for time 
and effort spent with the experimental pamphlets, not unlike how a person 
might read a (bamphlet if he picked it up while on an outing, or while shopping. 

* ' ' . ' •* 

•• • X ■ 

In short, the first task was meant to determine subjects' recall of Information 

in the pamphlets under optimum "laboratory" conditions. The second task was 

meant to determine' subjects' recall of information in the pamphlets under con- 
ditions more closely approximating real life. 

4.3.2 Method for Pamphlet • Demonstrat-ion 

4.3.2.1 Subjects - Sutije'cts participating in the e.valua^ion of the pamphlets 
were 121 University of Alabama at Tuscaloosa undergraduates enrolled in intro- 
ductory psychology courses. " They were recruited on the , basis of their having an 
interest in, or experience with, recreational boating. All volunteers for the 
experiment received credit toward a grade for, the course, and a small gratuity 
(a disposable flashlight) given on the part of Wyle Laboratories. 

4. 3.2.2/ Procedure for Task 1: LabOP^tQcy Reading and Recall - Eight ex- 
perimental sessions were held over a two-day period. Ninety subjects partici- 
pated in the sessions with between five and^l subjects showing up per session. 
Th.e. experiment was conducted in a conference room located in the Student .Union 
Building on the Tuscaloosa campus. As subjects arrived, they were assigned 
to sit on alternate sides of the room in the order of their arrival; e.g., every 
other person arriving sat on the left hand side of the room. A sign-up sheet 
for verification of participation for course credit, and for the gratuity w^s- 
circulated while subjiects waited for the session to begin. 

The experimenter read the instructions' for the task when all subjects for the 
• session had arrived and been seated: , 
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''Thank you for coming today. This project^ which deals with recreational 
boattng, ia being conducted by WyZe Laboratories for the/U. S. Coaat Guard. 
Wyle ia a national company with a large facility in HuAtsville. You will 
be given a pamphlet dealing with recreational boating. Please read this 
pcmrphlet from front to back, wit}iout first scanning it . Once you have 
finished reading, you may go back and reread any parts that you wish. Tt,. 
allvted for reading uill be about 20 minutes. When you have finished, put 
the pamphlet into the broim envelope tJhich you receive with tAe pamphlet 
and wait. When everyone has finished, we will ask you for a reaction to 
the , pamphlet, using a questionnaire.^^ 

• 

PamphTets were then distributed such that all subject-s on one side of the room 
received the model version of the pamphlet, and those on the other side received 
the comparison pamphlet. On the first day, the model version was given to the 
leff side of the room, and on the second day, to the right side."^ After the al- 
lotted 20 minutes the experimenter reiterated the request for subjects to put 
their pamphlets into. the envelopes. Then he handed out the recall tests. Most 
. subjects finished their reading before the 20 minute limit; in one session 
all subjects had finished by 17 minu]fes. The experimenter then continued read- 
ing instructions: 

'^There az^S rwo pai'ts to this list of questions. (Experimenver.held up zhe 
questionnaire for subjsats to see.) Part One is information about you that 
will enable us to better understand the results of the project; for example, 

: your age, class rank, etc. Part Tjo is a list of 21 questions that concern 
th^ pamphlet you ha^ve just read. Please answer all the questions in the ^ » 
order they are given. In Part Two, if you have answers for the questions 
from other sources, such as a boating safefj course, or your^ own actual ex^ 
perience-^as a boater, please try to answer the questions on the basis of 
whjat this pamphlet says. Do not lock back at the pamphlet, however. Time 
altsDtted for questions is about 10 minutes. Vhen you have finished, put your 
questionnaire into the envelope with t?ie pamphlet and remain seated until 
everyone is finished.. Then the^ envelopes will be collected. Your U. S. 
. Coast juard complimentary gifts for helping us in this study fjyill be rianded 
out when all testing for the prefect has been completed. They will be 
given to you . in your psychology cUiss at the end of this week or early next 

. week. ■ OK go ahead. . 

At. the end of 10 minutes all subjects had completed their qaestions, and the 
experijDenter collected the envelopes containing the pamphlets and tests.* The 
students were told that a short outline of the experiment would be posted after 
the study was completed to satisfy their curiosity about the purpose of the 
study. They were requested not to discuss the experiment with anyone else until 
after they had received their gifts. 



^*The questionnaire is presented in Appendix R. 
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4.3.2.3 Procedure for Task 2: Simulation Reading and Recall - The proce- 
/dure for the second task was similar to that used In the laboratory task. In the 
second task five sessions were held, with between two and 11 subjects partlciiJating 
in, each, for a total of 31 subjects, they wepe each given three pamphlets: "Safe 
Skippers, Ahoy" by Allstate Insurance Companyi "Explosion Protection" by the Coast 
Guard, and either the model or the comparisory version of the test pamphlet, depend- 
ing upon the experimental groJo to which each subject was assigned. The pamphlets 
were always presented in the sdne order, with the Allstate booklet on top, the 
experimental pamphlet in the nnddle, and the Coast Guard pamphlet on the bottom. 
In this demonstration, subjects were asked only to familiarize themselves with all 
of the materials, and then to await further instructions. They were given 10 
minutes to spend on all the materials and then given a modification of the recall 
test used in the first task (see .Appendix S). The modification Involved omission 
of five items because they addressed information contained in one or both of the 
foil pamphlets as well as in the experimental pamphlets. 

^^.3 Results of Pamphlet Demonstration 

4.3.3.1 Task 1: Laboratory Reading and Recall - Data for 89 subjects wert 
analyzed (one improperly completed questionnaire was omitted). Of these, 58% were 
female, 42* male. They ranged from 17 to 22 years of age, with a mean age of 
18.4 years. Most subjects (76.4^) were freshmen; 13% were sophomores; 4.5*^ were 
juniors; 1.1% were seniors. Subjects' amount of boating , expedience and whet he'r, 
or not they had taken a fonral boating course were each crosstabulated -with recall 
scores. Chi -square analysis was' used to determine whether subjects' boating ex- 
perience or their having taken a formal course were related to, the • recal 1 scores. 
Bot^ crosstabulations were not statistically significant at the 0.05 level of 
probability (x^(9) = 5.515; andx^3) = 0.879 respectively). Apparently, differences 
in recall scores were independent of prior boating experience or attendance in a 
boating course. The crosstabulations and outcomes of the statistical tests are 
presented in Table 36. 

Recall scores for each of the experimental groups were compared using the mean 
values of each distribution. Mean values for the model and-eomparison versions 
were T = 13.4 and X" = 11.9 respectively. In order to determine whether the re- 
call scores differed significantly for the two pamphlets, means for the two groups 
were compared. using a two-tailed t-test. The. computed t was significant (t(87) = 
p<0.05). 



TABLE 36. BOATING EXPERIENCE AND BOATING 
COURSES, AND RECALL SCORES FOR SUBJECTS IN THE 
. LABORATORY READING PAMPHLET EXPERIMENT 



ITEM 


RECALL 


SCORE VALUES 


Row 
Totals 


Chi -Square 
and Significance 






0* 1 u 


11*10 


1 o-^u 






a>-» <20 

= g o 20-100 
' S ^ 1 U 1 * ouv 


1 

0 

0 . 


10 
6 
3 


18 
15 

• 9 


6 
5 
4 


35 (39%) 
26 (29:1^)' 
lb (\om} 


x2(9)'^5.515 
p>0.p5 n.s. 


ujC >500 


-1 


. 1 


3 


2 


■ U (13%) 




.TOTAL 










89 (1005;) 






<5 


6-10 


11-15 

II 1 ^ 


" 16-20 






Took a 
Forfnal Course 


0 


-4 


8 


4 


16 (18%) 


x2(3)=0.879 
p>U* up n.s. 


No 

Formal Course 


2 


16 


40 


13 


71 (82%) 




TOTAL 










87 (100%) 


1 



TYPE OF BOATING COURSE TAKEN 



Frequency 
and Percent* 



No Formal Course 

Coast Guard Auxiliary Course 

Power S^quadron Course 

State Sponsored Course 

Boy/Sea Scout Course 

Local Boating Club Course ' 

Publ ic School. Course 

College-'^^oatlng Course 

Summer Camp Boat Training 

Marine Deal ers/f'!arina Operator Training 

YMCA Course 

Girl Scout Course 

Red Cross Course 

Missing 



71 
3 
2 
0 
5 
2 
2 
0 

10 
2 
4 
1 
1 
2 



79.7%) 



3.4% 
2.2% 



5.6%) 



2.2%: 
2.2% 



)■ 
) 



11J2%) 
2^2%) 
4.5%) 
1.1%) 
1.1%) 
2.2%) 



In some cases a person listed more than one boating course. 
• were based: on a totaT of 131 persons. 



Percentages 



ERIC 
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2o 



As predicted, those persons who read the model pamphlet, scored higher than 
those persons who read the comparison pamphlet. The data for the' comparison 
are shown graphically In Figure 7. 



1 



16 



12 



8 



(13.4) 




(11.9) 




Model 
Pamphlet 



Compari son 
Pamphlet 



FIGURE 7.. LABORATORY READING: MEAN RECALL SCORES FOR 
PERSONS RECEIVING ALTE1?NATE VERSIONS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL PAMPHLETS 

4.3.3.2 Task 2: Simulation Reading and Recall - This demonstration Included 
.31 persons: 29% wer^male, and 71% ytere female. Age ranged from 17 to 21, with a 
mean of 18.2. - Most (83.9%) were freshmen, 9.7% were sophomores, and 6.5% were 
juniors. Again, as In Task 1., boating" experience and whether or not subjects 
had taken a formal boating course were crosstabulated with recall scorfes on the 
test: The outcome of these comparisons is presented in Table 37. Chi -square 
analysis was us^ to determine whether either of the crosstabilations were 
statistically significant. Neither comparison was significant at the 0.05 
level of. probability (x^(6) = 4.788 and x^(2) ' 4.732 respectively). Aga1n» 
recall score was Independent of /boating expe'rience and attendance in a boat- 
ing coarse. 

Recall scores for each of the experimental groups were also compared using the 
mean values' for each distribution. Mean values for the model and comJ)ari3on « - 
versions were X « 6.88 and 7" = 4'.93/ The difference between the mean values 
for recall was tested for statistical significance using a two-tailed t-test. 

ER|c > . 173 . Pi^A . • 



TABLE 37. BOATING EXPERIENCE ANO BOATING COURSES 
FOR SUBJECTS IN THE SIMULATION READING • - , 
^EXPERIMENT AND RECALL SCORES - 





ITfM 



RECALL SCORE VALUES 



Row 
Totals 



^ Chi -Square • 
and Significance 





<5 


5-8 


9-12 






Boating • 
Experience 
(in hours) 

V I I 

ui en • A , 

o 00,0 


6 

2 
1 


4 

7 

3 

< 


2 
0 


12 (38.7%) 
10 (32.3%) 
- 6 (19.4%) 
2(9 7%) 


X^(6)^4.788 

p>0.05 n.s. 

■ s ■ 


TOTAL 








31,(100.0%) 


















-<5 


5-8 


9-12 


1 


* 


Took a 
Formal Course 


1 


3 




/ 

6 (19%) 


X^(;2)=4.732 


No 

Formal Course 


: 11 


12 


2 


^5 (81%).- 


. p>0.05 n.s. • 


- TOTAL 








310^0%) 





type; OF BOATING COURSE TAKEN 




Frequency 
and Percent* 



Nq Formal Course 
Coast "Guard Auxi 1 iary Course 
Power Squadron Course 
State Sponsored Course 
Boy/Sea Scout Course ' 
Loca,l Boating Club Cou 
Public School Course 
College Boating Cour 
Summer Camp Boat Tra 
Marine Dealers/Marini 
YMCA Course ■ _ 
Girl Scput Course 
Red Cross Course 
Missing 



irsi 



Operator Training 



25 


(80.6%) 


1 


.( 3.2%) 


1 


( .3.2%) 


1 


( 3.2%) 


• 1 


( 3.2%) 


0 


( - ) 


0 


( ■ - ) 


O-' 


( - ) 


2 


{ 6.5%) 


0 


( - ) 


2 


( 6.5%) 


.0 


( ) 


0 


( - ) 


0 


( - ) 



* In some cases a person listed more than one^bOating course. Percentages 
were bafsed on a- total of 131 persons. 



The plitcome was statistically significant tt(29) = 2.178, p<0.*05). Those persons 
wtio received the model pamphlet among the foil pamphlets recalled more informa- 
t1 on than ..did persons who received the. comparison pamphlet. The data are shown 
graphically in Figure 8.* . - 



16 



8- 



(6.88): 




Model 
'Pamphlet 



(4.93) 



mm 




Comparison . 
Pamphlet 



FIGURE S. SIMULATIOP|: READING: MEAN •RECALL SCORES FOR PERSONS ■ - • 
RECEIVING ALTERNATE VERSIONS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL PAMPHLETS 

(FIVE ITEMS OMITTED ^OM ORIGINAL 2riTEM TEST) ' . 

' '"' ' ■ ' ■■ ■ ■■ • " ■ " ^- ' ■ ... ■■ • ■ ' 

. The findings Of both of .these tasks demonstrate that systematic use of profes- 

siQnal journalistic principles in the layout and design af an educational pamphlet 

favorably influence the^etention of the message ct^r^tent. It is noteworthy that 

this result is con'sistent over the two conditions of reading, i.-e. , the opitimal- 

laboratory, riding' and the* simulated brief reading among competing matel'-ials. 

The demonstration lends "^jstrong support to the need for contracting pamphletf 

preparation only to experienced professionals with expertise^in both pamphlet 

"design, and in boating educational materials. " , . 
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APPENDIX A. MAILING LIST FOR BOATING EDU^TIONAL MATERIALS 

STATES AND TERRITORIES 



. *Mr. Tom Shack! eford, Director 
OivisTon of Water Safety . 
Dept. of Conservation and 
Natural Resources 
. State Administrative Building. 
. Montgomery, AL 36104 

■' . . * 

f4r. Pat Well ington, Commissioner 
bepa rtment o f Pu b 1 i c Sa f e ty 
'Pouch "N" 
Capitol Building 
Juneau, AK 99801 

"^r. Tom Alexander.' • ' 

Boating- Administrator 
' Arizona Game "^i Fish Dep*?^ . 

2222 West Greenway Road / 
,P.hoenix. AZ .S5068 . V, 

^r. 1]. B. Welch . 
*>Qoating Administrator - 
Arkansas Game & Fish Gqmm. 
#2 Capitol Mall * . \ ' 
Little Rock, AR 72201 \ 

*Mr. Frank Torketson, DiVector 
• Dept. of 'Navigation & Ocearf Dev. 
1416 Ninth Street ' - 

Sacramento, CA 95814 

Mr. Pat L. Hatch 
Boat Safety Coordinator 
V Division of-ParksY Outdoor Rec 
Department of Natural Resources 
1845 Sherman -Street 
' Denver, CO 80203 



*Mr., Douglas M. Cqstfey Comm. .. 
' Boating Div. Dept. of 'Env. Pr.olsection 
State Office Building ' ' . 

•• Hartford, CT 06115 



V 




*Mr, George W. Stewart, Or. 
Boatiiig Administrator 
Division of Fish & Wildlife 
Dept.. o;^ Natural Resources & 
. -Environmental Control 
Tatnall Building " • . 

Dover, DE 19901 . 

*Mr . Ha rmon Shields, Ex . D i recto r 
Dept. ^f Natural Resources 
Larson Building ' 
Tallahassee, FL 32304 

■ Mr. Rob'ert S. Baker 
Coordinator of Special Services 
Game and.FisH Division v 
DepaV'tment of Natural Resources 
Trinity-Washington Building ' 
Atlanta, -GA 30334 ^. 

Mr. Thomas H. Stratton 
Boating Administrator 
D^pt. of transportation • 
Harbors Division 
79 S. Nimitz Highway ' ' 
'Honolulu, hi' 96813 • / 

*Mr. Richard P. Peterson, Director 
State bep(t. o^Parks & Recreation 



ate House 



Boise, ID" 83707 



*Mr. Anthony Dean., Director 
Dept. of Conservation 
400 'South Spring Street 
Springfield,. TL 62706 

Mr. Phillip Ohmit 
Boating Law Administrator . ■* 
Law Enforcement Div is>i on' 
Department of Natural Resources, 
State Office Building 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 



Mr. Roy L. Dovming 

■ Superintendent of Waters 
towa' Conservation Commission, 
300 Tburth Street 

■ Des Moines, -lA 50319- = 

Mr. Oliver J. Gasswint 
' Boating Act Admin istra'tor 

Forestry, Fish and Game Conntiss ion 

P. 0. Box 1028. 
, Pratt, KS 67124 ' . ' . 

.*Mr. fl.' Doug Shoulders, Administrator 
Division of Water Enforcement 
department of Transportation . 
State Office Building . 
Frankfort, KY 40601 . 

- Mr. Hurley Campbell 

State Boating Law Admin i'^tyneftor 
Wild Life & Fisheries Coimnssion 
400 Royal Street - 
New Orleans, LA 70130 

*Mr; Robert H. Johnson, Director 
Bureau of Waterc raft Registration 
and Safety \ 

- State Office Building 

Augusta, ME 04330 . * ^ 

*Mr. B. B. Crandall . ' ^ 
Dept. j3f Natural Resources ' , 
Tawes State Office Building 
Ahnapoli%, MD, 21401 . , ■ 

f ■ ■ 
Mr. Alfred F. Natal on i , Director 
Div^ of Marine & Recreational Vehicles 
Department of Public Safety-, 
64 Causeway Street 
Boston, MA (02114 . 

'*Mr. Robert W, Dyke, Administrator 
Marine Safety Section 
.Department of Natural Resources 
Stevens T. Mason Building 
Lansing,' MI 48926 

*Mr. J. P. Liemandt, Director 
Division of Enforcement 
304 Centennial Building . , 

- St. Paul, MN . 55155 ' • ' 

*Col. W, C. Murphy, Commissioner 
Division of Water Safety 
Missouri; State. Water Patrol 

rn?/-^sl^e Boulevard 

-tJM^'Son City, MO 65101 A-2 



*Mr. Leonard L» Bouler, Director 
Mississippi Boat & Water Safety Comm. 
Mississippi Manufacturers' Assoc. Bldg. 
Suite 240-720 N- President Street 
Jackson, MS 39202 



Mr. Donald A. Malmberg 
Boatfhg Safety Officer 
Enforcement Division 
Dept. of Fish and Game 
Helena, MT 59601 



■ ' 0 



-Mr. Dudley P. Osborn • ' - 
State Boating Law Administrator 
Nebraska Game & Parks ^Commission 
2200 North 33rd Street 
Lincoln; NE 68503 

*Mr. William G. Parsons 
Chief of Law Enforcement 
Depti of Fish and Game 
1100 Valley Road 
P. 0. Box 10678 ' 
Reno.NV 89510 



Mr. Alton H. Stone, Director 
Oivisiph of. Safety Services 
Department of Safety 
85 Loudon Road 
Co^fecwd, NH 03301 




1 



CPT B. Ru^ sell Henry, Chief 
Bureau Of Maritie Law Enforcement 
Dept,^ of Environmental Protection • 
P. 0. Box 1889 
•Trenton, NJ 08625 

*Mr. C. E.^'Rouch^ 
Boating Administrator 
State Park & Recreation Commission 
P. 0. Box 1147 
Stinte F6,' NM 87501 . . 

*Mr. James J. O'Brien, Director 
D'ivision of Marine; and Rec. Vehicles 
State Parks, and Recreation 
South Mall 
Al-bany, NY 12238 

Mr. Charles R. Fullwood, Jr. , Chief 
Diy. of Mbtorboats land Water Safety 
Wildlife Resources/Commission 
325 N. Salisbury Street 
Raleigh, NC 27611 
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♦fir. Russel W. Stuart, Commissioner 
Game anf Fish Department 
2121 Lovett Avenue, . 
Bismark, ND . 58501 

*Mr.. F, r^lichaeT Heys", Ed. Spec. • 
•Division of Watercraft 
Dept. of«-Natural Resources 
Fountair»iSquare 
Columbus. OH 43224 
■ ♦ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' , ' ' 

LT Bill Woford, Director 

Dept. of Public Safety 

Oklahoma Highway Patrol /* 
• Lake Patrol Division 
. P.. 0. Box 11415 

Oklahoma City, OK 7^111 - * 

*CDR James" A. Hadley, Director 
State Marine Board 
3000 Market Street' NE, #505 ' . 
Salem; OR - 97310 

CPT Charles E. Lei sing, Director 
Bureau of Waterways 
Pennsylvania Fish Commission 
P. ' d. Box 1673' ■ » 
Harrisburg, PA 17120 

Mr, Edward D. Bl iven 
Boating' Law Administrator 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
.Division* of Boating Safety 
Quonset Administration, Bldg #7 
DavisvTlle, Rl 02854' 

*Mr. Thomas C. Welch, Jr., Chief 
Division of Boating 
Wildlife & Marine Resources Dept. 
P. 0. Box' 12559 
Charleston', SC 29412' 



*Mr. E. R. Lamster ' 
Law Ertforcement & Boating Coordinator 
Dept. of Game, Fish and Parks 
State Office Building #1 
Pierre, SO 57501' 

*Mr, Gary j.. Myers, Chief 
Boating Division 

Tennessee Wildlife Resources Agency 
Ellington Agriculture Center 
P. 0. Box 40747 • 
Nashville, TN 37204 

ERIC I 
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*Mr. Charles M. TaTbert, Dir. Water Safety 
Marin^ Enfoj?Geinent_ ' 
"""p"arkr"ana ¥iTdTifi~Depa'ra 
John H. Reagan State Office Building 
Austin, TX 78701 

*Mr. Ted Tuttle ' " ' 
- Boating and Recreation Vehicle ih-ief 

Division of Parks and Recreation 

1596 West North Temple 

Salt 'Lake City, UT 84116 

CPT Harold f. Dean, Director 

Marine Division . , - 

Department of Public Safety 

Montpelier, .VT 05602 

*Mr. Chester. Phelps 

Executive 01 rect-or \ 

Commission of Game .& Inland Fisheries 

P. 0. Box 11104 . I 

Richmond, VA 23230 
■. ' fr. 

f^r. Dan B. Stack, Admin-istrator . 

Office of Boating/W^te.r Safety ^ 

Washington State Parks and 
Recreation Commission, . 

p. 0. ?ox 1128 • . . . . 

Olympia, WA 93504 

COl! Raymond V. Eye, Chief 

Law Enforcement Section \ ■ 

Dept. of Natural Resources , 

•1800 Ea^t Washington Street/ ' . 

Charleston, WV 25305 

*Mr. Dale P. ilorey ^ 
Supervisor of Boating Safety 
Department of Natural Resources 
P; 0. Box 450. ' , 
■Madison, WI 53701 . 

Mr. William S. Kazas, Watercraft Supervisor 

Gaime and Fish Department 

P. 0. Box 1589 

Cheyenne, WY 82001 ^ ', 

Mr. Morris Victor Rosenblpom 

NASBLA Executive Director 

2000 N St'reet, NW • • 

Washington, DC 20036 

Assistant Chief John S. Hughes 
Acting Chief of Police 
Metropolitan Police Department 

300 Indiana Avenue NW . 
Ig^^gton, DE- 200Q1 



^_i^iiinajij!lej:i^^„BjB.lJ ' 

Commanding Officer. 
U.S. Coast Guard Station 
P. 0. Box 249 
Pago Pago, AQ 96799 

Mr. Jose C. Quintan 111 a 
Director of Public Safety 
Government of Guam 
Agana,' Territory of Guam 9691'0 

Mr. Jose R. Garcia, Assistant Chief 
Operations Division 
Maritime Department 
Puerto Rico Ports Authority 
^an Juan, PR 00936 ' " 

*Dr., Arthur ET. Dammann / 

Boating Law Administrator 

Dept. of Conservat^ion & Cultural Affairs 

Lagoon Fishing Center 
'Estate Frydenhoj 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 00801 



I ■ 
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FEDERAL AGENCIES 



Bureau of Land Management ___ 
~1)rpminfem"crf^KrlFter TO r ~ ' 
. Washington., DC 20240 

Bureau of Outdoor Recreati5n 
Division of Cooperative Services 
Department of the Interior 
Washington, DC 20240 • 

♦Bureau of Sport Fisher'ies and Wildlife 
■Department 6f the Interior . 
Washington, DC 20240 

♦Canadian Dept. of Transport 
Marine Services . 
Ottawa, -Ontario, Caniada 

*Corps cf Engineers 
Department of Army 
Dale A. Crane 
Washington, DC 20314 

National Forest Service 
Department of Agriculture 
Washington, DC 20250 j 

, National ParK Service 
Fred Tidwel 1 

U. S. Department of the Interior 
Washington, DC 20240 



*U. S. dept. of Commerce 
National Weather Service 
Distributton Division C44 
6501 Lafayette'Avenue 
Riverdale, MD ,20854 

*U. S. Department of Corilnerce 
NOAA-National Ocean Survey 



11800 Old Georgetown 
Rockville, MD 20852 



Road 



U. S. Government Printing Office 
Superintendent of Documents 
Washington, DC 20402 

U.^S. Naval Oceanographic Office 
Navy Department 
Washington, DC 20390 



r 




PRIVATE 



American Alliance for Health, Physical 

Education and Recreation 
George F. Anderson 
1201 16th Street. NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

♦American Boat & Yacht Gouncilj 
Ralph Thatcher 
15 E. 26th Street 
New York, NY 10010 

American Camping Association ,/p 
Mike- Krome^ ' ) "^'^ 
Bradford Woods 
Martinsville, IN , 46151 

American Canoe Association • . 
'John S.V Thomaspn • 
23 Grafton Street 
Chevy Chase, MD 20Q15 

American Power Boat Association 
James H. Jost 
11707 W. Locust Street 
Waruwatosa, WI 53222 

*AmericarvWater Ski Association 
William-D. Chifford 
7th Street and Avenue G, SW 
Winter Haven, FL 33880 « 

;*Ameri can White Water Affiliation 
2019 Addison Street 
Chicago, IL 60618 

♦American National Red Cross 
Robert F. Burn side 
18th and D. Streets, NW 
Washington, DC 20006 

American Whitewater Affiliation 
P. 0. Box 1584 ' 
San Bruno, CA 94066 



Anheuser-Bush, Inc. 
St. Louis, MO 63118 

Association Press 
291 Broad^ I 
New York,nfY 10007 J 

Bass Angler? Sportsmans Society 
P. p. Box 3044 , 
'Montgomery, AL 36109 

80AT/U, S, Dept. 2711 
Washington National Headquarter^s 
5261 Port Royal Road 
Springfield, 'VA 22151 

Boat Owners Association, of the U.S. 
Richard" Schwartz 
5261 Port Royal Road- 
Springfield, VA 22151 

Boating Industry Associations 
Matt Kaufman \ " - 

401 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60611 ' 

Boating Writers International 
Tom Johnson 

2825 North Mayfair Road 
Milwaukee, WI 53222 

Boy Scouts of ATneri.ca 
William J. Lidderdale 
North Brunswick, NJ 08902 

♦Canadian Red Cross Society 
Wayne D.» Schafeir 
95 We Viesley Street East 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
M4Y 1H6 

Cornell Maritime Press 
Cambridge, MD 21613 



PRIVATE 



Creativision, Inc. 
295 Fourth Street 
New York. NY 10014 



*DANFORTH 
500 Riverside 
Portland, ME 



•Industrial 
04103 



Parkway 



*The Ec6nomics Press, Inc. 
12 Daniel Road 
Fairfield, NJ 07006 

EVINRUDE MOTORS 
414^3 N. 27th Street 
P. 0. Box 663 
Milwaukee, WI 53201 

Evergreen Paddleways 
1416 21st Street 
Two 'Rivers, WI 54241 

Evergreen Safety Council 
822 John Street 
Seattle, WA 98109 



Films Unlimited, 
P. 0. Box 37 
, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33302 

*Gulf Oil Company - U. S. 
' Marketing Department 

Room 1126, Gulf Building 

712 Main Street 

Houston, TX 77002 

..International Association of 

Chief of Police 
James A. F. Kelly 
Eleven Firstfield Road 
Gaithersburg, MD 20706 ' 

Izaak Walton League of America 
1800 North Kent 
Arlington, VA 22209 

*Johnson Motors Dealer , ' ■. , 
Waukegan, IL 60085 



*Kiekhaefer Mercury 
Publ ic. Relations 
1939 Pioneer 
Fond-lki Lac, WI 54,935 

Motor Boating & Sailing (Books) 

P. 0. Box 2319 

FDR Station 

New York, NY 10022 

♦Michigan State University 
Dr. Roy K. Niemeyer 
211 M.I. M. • 1 ^ 

East Lansing, MI f3824 

Mobil Oil Corporation 
1 50 East 42nd Strefet 
New York, NY 1001 



♦Modern Talking Pic 
2323 New Hyde Park 
rlew Hyde Park, NY 



Ntorse Controls Div' 
2*1 Clinton Street 
Hudson, OH 44236 



;ures 
Road 
11040 



sion. 



■^Nationa-1'. Aquatics Cbuncfl ^ 
Ms Margaret McMi 1 1 i an - 
P. 0. Box 57 ' ' ' 

University of South jrn Louisiana 
Lafayette, LA 7050 

National Association ofj Engine & 

.Boat Manufacturers, Iric 
George Rounds 
P. O. Box 5555. . 
New York, NY 10O17 

National Association «f State 

Boating Law Administrators 
John J. Kent 
P. 0. Box 250 
Trenton, NJ . 08625 
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PRIVATE 



National Boating Federation 
William H. Gray; Jr. 
1691. University Way 
San Jose, California 95126 

National Council of the YMCA 
291 Broadway 

New York, NY . 10007 - 

National Fire Protection Assoc. 
Kent Savage 

60 Batterymarch Street 
Boston, MA 02109 

National Ocean Survey 
Distribution Division (C-44) 
'R^erdale, MD 20840 

♦National Oceanic & Atmospheric 

Admi n i s t ra t i 0 n * ' 

. Harley D. Nygren 
Rockville, MD 20852 ' 

National Recreation and Park Assoc 
.1700 Pennsylvania Avenue NW 
'Washington, DC 20006 ■ . 

* ♦ 

Nat iona^^ Safe Boating Association 
, Donald Sul 1 i van 
Chotin Transportation, Inc. 
One Shell Square, Suite 1414 
New Orleans, LA - 70139 

'^National Safety Council 
Ben Harris, Public Safety 
425 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, It 60611 

*Nj^ional Water Safety Congress 
Warren 0.' Hartke 
210 N. 12fh Street 
St. Louis, MO 63101 

National -Wild! ife Federation 
1412 16th Street NW 
Washington, DC 20590 



Outboard Boating Club of America 
Al Limburg 

401 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60611 



♦Outdoor 
Ms. Fay 



Empire Publ i Shi ng. Inc. 
Ainsworth 
Department BB 
511 Eastlake Avenue E 
Seattle, WA 98109 

♦ _ • 

Outdoor Life. Magazine 
Mr. Bob Stearns 

Popular Science -Publ ishing-Co. 
355 Lexington Avenue 
t<ew York, NY 10017 



♦Pyramid "Films 
P. a. Box 104 
Santa Monica, 




Royce Publications 
Mr. Patric Royce 
Box 1067 

Newport Beach, CA 92663 

Silvermine Films, Inc. 
49 West 45th Street 
New York, NY 10036 

*Soiana Studios 
4365 N. ^7th Street ' 
Milwaukee, WI 53216 



^Somerset Importers , 
100 Park Avenue 
New York, NY' 10017 



Ltd. 



Tennessee Valley Authority . 
Recreat-ion Resources Branch 
Division of Reservoir Properties 
Knoxville, TN 37902 

*texaT:o Waterways Service 
135 East. 42nd Street 
New York, NY 10017 
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♦Underwriters * Labora tori es.^ Inc 

Robert Van Brundt 
. 207 East Ohio Street . • 

Chicago, IL 60611 

U. S. Canoe Association 
6338 Hoover Road 
Indianapol i s » IN 4.6260 

*U. S. Naval Institute 
Annapo'lis . MD 21402 

V 

"MJ. S. Power Squadrons 
Frank A. Stun^}, Jr. 
221- Howard Qrfve 
Bellair Beach , FL 33434 

Van Nostrand Reinhbld Co. 
30d Pike Street 
Cincinnati , OH 45202 



Washington Regional Safe Boatinc 

Committee ^ 
Eric Swarthe 
550 Water Street, 5W 
Washington, DC 20024 " 

The Water Skier 
' 7th St. _ajnid Avenue G SW 
Wi nter Ha>^ , FL 33880 

*Weems and. PI a th, Inc- 
48 Maryland Avenue - 
Annapolis, MD 21401 

W. W. Norton 
50G Fifth Avenue 
"New York, NY 10036 

Young Mens Christ'ian Assoc ia.t ion 

Robert J, Orozco * 

291 Broadway 

New York, NY- 10007 




INSURANCE GOMPANI 



^AETNA 

p : or^~T8Tr 

Birmingham, AL 



35201 



*An state Injsurance Company , 
■ 3585 Northside Parkway NW 
' Atlanta 4 GA 30302 * 

American Institute -of Warlne 

Underwriters ' ' 
99 John Street , 
^New York.MY 10038 

^American .Insurance Association 
85* John Street 
New York, NY 10038- 



Atlas Assurance , 
P. 0. Box 1 
Columbia, SC 29202 

Auto Owners 

P. 0. .Box 15305 

Nashville. TN 37215 

Empire iFire and Marine 
5050 Poplar Avenue , 
Suite 1208 
Memphis,. TN 38157 

General Accident Group 
4319 Memorials Drive 
Suite N 

Decatur, GA 30032 

Hartford Insurance Group 
P. 0. Box 1720 
Atlanta, GA* 30301 

Kemper Insurance Company 
1401 Peachtree Street 
Atlanta, GA 30309 

Attention^ John Barnes 



Liberty Mutual 
P. 0. Box 2376 
Gainesville, GA 



t1tmw1< 



Natitmwlde Insurance 
P. O. Box 27S ^ ~ 

Memphis. TN 38101 

*New Hampshire Group 
160 Woodcock Drive 
Jacksonville, FL 32207 

* Ranger. Insurance Company 
P. 0. Box*81385 
Atlanta. GA 30366 

♦Reserve insurance, Company 
2600 Century Parkway * ' 
P. 0. Box 49266 
Atlanta. GA 30359 

SAP ECO^Insurance Companies 
MarketTng Services Department 
4347 Brooklyn Avenue NE 
Seattle. WA 98105 



Seibels, Bruce and Co. 
P. 0. Box 7426A 
Birmingham, AL' 35223- 

South Carol ina Insurance Co. 
P. 0. Box 1 
Columbia, SC 29202 

Southeastern Underwriters 
P. 0. Box 6067 ' • 
Birmingham, AL 35209 



St. Paul Companies 
P. 0. Bo* 30217 
Avondale Station 
Birmingharfi, AL 35222 

*State Farm Insurance 
P. 0. Box>^661 
Birmingham* AL 35297 



30501 
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BOAT MANUFACTURERS- 



Aeroglastlcs Corporation 
543 Jones Street, Box 1009 
-Bueyrtrt i-OR— 44S20- 

*Alunjacraft Boat Company. 
315 W. Sf. Julien Street 
-St. Peter, MN 560iB2 

*Ar-1F Slickcraft Boat Division 
500 East 32nd Street • 
Hol-laW, MI 49423 

Aristo-Craft Boat Corporation 
665 Pylant Street NE 
Atlanta, GA 30306 

* 

*8ayl1fier Marine Corporation 
Box 24467 ■ ' 
Seattle » WA 98134 

Bristol Bluewater Boats, Inc. 
Box 308 

Norwalk, CT 06852 

* ■ 

Brummetti Inc. . ' 
300 N. 'Altadena Drive 
Pasadena, CA 91107 

♦ * " 

Cee Bee Mahtifacturing Co. 
11756. Wright Road' 
Lynwood,-CA 90262 



Century Boa4 Company 
Box 190 

Manistee, MI 49660 

Chris-Craft Corporation 
555 SW 12th Avenue 
Pompa no Beach, FL 33060 

*,Correct Craft, Inc. 
Box 12289 

Orlando, FL 32809 ' 

*Crui se' Boats, Inc. 
2460 MW ISls't Street 
Opa-Locka, FL '"3^54 

*Fabugl^ss Ccr. , Inc. 

6401 Centennial 'Boulevard 
' Nashville. TN 37209 
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*Fiberform, Division U.S/ Industriei; 
Box 14647- • • 
•Spokane. WA 99214: 

♦Glastron Boat' Company 
Austin, \^ 
Texas 78766 



. *Grufnnian Boats • •- 

Marathon, 
' New York 1 3803 

IMP Boats, Div. ApecO Corp. 
Box 347 

lola, KS 66749 

- K.m'.S. Marine 

158 Krause Road • 

P. 0. Bo'K S ^ ^ 

Edwardsgurg, MJ 49112 

•Invader Corporation 
• Box 420 

. Giddings, TX 78942 

Lowe "Industries 
Int. Hwy. 44 
Lebanon, MO 65536 

Lund American, Inc. 
Box- 248 

New York Mills, MN 56567 

Mark Twain Marine 'Industries 
Box- 276, Industrial Park 
U. Frankfort, TL 62896 

^Martin Marine Co. 
%ox 251 

Pepperrell Road 

Kittery. Point, ME 03905 , 

*MFG Boat Company 
"^55 Fourth Avenjje 
Union City, PA 16438 

*Michi Craft Corporation ^ " 
19995 1.9 Mile Road )" 
Big Rapids, MI 49307^ • 

MonArk Boat Company 
Box 210 - 

Monticello, AR 71655 . , 
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Montgomery Ward 

619 W. Chicago Avenue. 

Chicago. IL 60607 

,PoTarkraft Mfg. Co. 
P. 0. Drawer 708 
Olive Branch, MS 38654. 

- *Ren ken .Boat Mfg. Co., Inc. 
> 808 Folly Road ■ ^ 
Charleston. SC 29412 

Riehl Manufacturing Co. 

2032 State Road 

Port Clinton, OH 43452 

Salt Marine, Inc. 
Box 21584 

Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33335 

Sears, Roebuck ar« Company 
Sears Tower 
[y Chicago, IL 60684 

♦Sport -Craft, Inc. 
Box 351 ' y ' 
Perry, FL 32347 

Squadron Yachts, Inc. 

37 Gooding Avenue 

Bristol , RI 02809 v 

The Anchorage, Inc. 
. 58" Miller, Street 
Warren, RI 02885- 

♦tide-Crai't , Inc. 
Box 796 

Minden,.LA 71055 

- Yar-Craft, Inc. H 

.1104-1120 20th Avenue ^ 
Menominee, MI- 49858 . 

U.S. Fiber Glasi'CoVporation 
5^01 6 Cry st^l t^i ^e IRos^fl ' 
McHenry, IL 60050 



■ APPENDIX B-1. .SAMPLE UETtER FOR STATES AND TERRITORIES 



.WYLI^^BORATOftlEd 

5 Janulfy 1977 



Dr. Arthur E. DamrT.arin., Boating Law Admini . trator ^ 

Dept. of Conservation and Cultural Affairs ■ 

Lagoon Fishing Center, Estate FrydenhOj 

St. Thomas, ^Virgin Islands 00801 • ' ' 

Dear Dr. Dafmiann: . 

The Marine Techno! ogvDivi sion of Wyle Laboratories is currently under contract 
to the United States Jpbast Guard to research the genera > ar.ea of r.ecreational 
boater education. - The intent , of the prc..ect is to reduce the number of recrea- 
tional boating accidents and fatalities by developing alternative approaches 
for an ov«ra|T instructional program. 

■ :■. , - . ■ . • • . - - 

The name of your organrization was obtained' from the National Safety Council's 
Na tionar Directory of B oating Safety Material s as a possible source for boating 
related materials. At this time, we are interested^n reviewing the rridterial 
that is currently. used for educating the boating publ ic. 

The type of information that we are .Interested m ^ould deal with any aspect of 
the pre- and post-accident situatioh. tnfdrfpation that will be helpful ta us 
includes: ^ 




Source persons and instruc|PDnal materials that Are available through', 
local and state boating courses ^ 
Supplemental uoating safety material that i^s available to the boal^lng - 
publi^ (handouts and pamphlets) 

Any other efforts that are made by local boating agencies to make boating 
safer (radio or television spots) ; - 

In addition to this maTerial , information on: ->\. 



What* rrtet hods ^ are used to distribute" boa^.i"^; naterial to the boating 
;public, ' . ' . > . \ 

The tyj^ of advertising used in making boat ^ng cours^es and ^other j:>^diing 
related activities available^to the public . - 



If you ^have anyJquesiioTrs concerning the nature of bur information needs pr the 



iritertftTNf^^&f pr^ect, please call us col lee* t<J^Q5/837-441 1 
very fauchi^%^ help yoii can giv%^. * . - 



Sincerely yours» 

WYLE. LABORATORIES 
Eci^tern OpeLratibns 




Michael 

ERIC 
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I will appreciate 



7S00 Goveriwj Drivc-yest 
837-441 K Ars3-C:«3eW 
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APPENDIX B-2. LETTER PREPARED FOR F^EDERAL AGENCIES 
19 January 1977 * 



Dear 

> * . > ■ • \ ■ 

The Marine Technology Division of Wyle Laboratories is currently under 
contract to the United States Coast Guard to research' the general area 
of recreational boater education. The intent of the prbject is to 
reduce the number of recreational .boating- accidents and fatalities by 

developing al ternatlve appr6aches for an overall instructional program. 

i» - • ^ 

^ . . ■ • ' .. ■ " . ' ' ' • • 

The name of your organization was obtained from a list of boating related 
agencies "as a possible source for boating -materials. At this time, we 
are interested in reviewing the material that is currently used for 
etfucatii^g the boating public* 

We :,understand, through various sources^ that you make the fol lowing 
materiaVs. available to the boating public and/or boating education 
organizations: 



(SPECIFIC ITEMS REQUESTED LISTED HERE) 

■ : # 



Page Z 

19 January 1977 



information that will be helpful to us ineTudes: (2 copies would be 
appreciated. ) » . , " ' 

'• <« ■ 

Source persons and instructional materials that are available 
through boating, courses 

Supplemental boating safety material that is available to the 
boating public (handouts and pamphlets) 
- Any other efforts that are made by your agency to make boating 
safer (radio, films, or television spots) . I 

In addition to this material, information Hi: 

What methods are used to distribute boating material to the boating 
publ ic 

The, type of advertising used in making boating courses and other 
boating related activities available to the public 

If you have any questions concerning the naturel of our information needs 
or the intent "of our project, please call us atH8^)0) 53-3-2085/6. I 
will appreciate very muchany help you can give us. 

.7 ■ ■ • . - 

Sincerely >ours, ' ^ 

WYLE LABORATO-RIES 

Eastern Operations . 



Michael J. Pfauth 
Research Engineer 

0 1 c 



2 \ 



... O 
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APPENDIX B^3. SAMPLE. LETTER PREPARED FOR PRIVATE PUBLICATION COMPANIES 
WYLE LABORATORIES 

25 January 1977 ' • , 



Royce Publications 
Mr. Patrick Royce 
Box 1067 • 

Newport Beach, CA 92663 



D.ear Mr. Royce: ^ ■ 

* ' . ■ • 

The Marine Technol-ogy Division of Wyle Laboratories is currently under contract 
to the United States Coast Guar^to research the general area of recreational 
boater education. The intent ofHhe project is to reduce the number of recrea- 
tional boating: accidents and fatalities by developing alternative approaches for 
an overall instr'uctional program. 

The name of your organization was obtained from a list of boating related agencies 
as a possible source for boating materials. At. this time, we are'-interested in., 
reviewing the ma,teriaT that is currently used for educating the bpating public. 

.The type of in-formation that we are interested in could deaT vyith any aspect of 
the pre- and post-accident situation. Information that will be helpf^jl to us 
includes (two copies would be appreciated); • * . 

. - Source per-sons.and instructional materials that are available through . 
. boating courses . - ' 

- - Supplemental ' boating safety material tha^ is available to the boating • 
pub/iic {handouts and pamphlets). ' • 

■ Any^ other efforts that are made by your agency to makp boating safer ,. 
(radio, films, or television spots) 

What methods are used to distribute boating material 'to the boating public 
The type of advertising used" in making boating courses and other boating 
relirted activities available, to, the public. 

If you have any questions concerning the nature of our information needs or the 
■^intent of our project, please calT us at (800) 633-2085, or -2086. I will ap- 
preciate very much any help you can give us. > - 

• ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ :. " r ^ ' - 

Sincerely, , . . / . 



WYLE LABORATORIES 




Research Engineer^ 
MJ P gsp " 



• ERIC 
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EASTERN OPEBATIONS 
7800'Governofs Drive West 
Huntsvitle. Alabtma 35807 

637-4411 Area Code 206 
TWX M0-726-222S. 



APPENDIX SAMPLE LETTER PREPARED FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 



MfYLC LABOflATOIllES 

30 December T$/6 



AtUs Assurance 
P- 'O, Box 1 
Columbia. SC 29202 



0 



Gentlemen: 

Your company was referriBd to us for assistance by one of the local 
Insurance agents here 1n Huntsvllle^ Alabama. Wyle Laboratories 
is currently developing alternative approaches for an Instructional 
program for the United States Coast Guard. The intent of the program 
is to reduce the number of recreational boating accidents that occur 
10 inland and coastal waters. 

We are contacting alV insurance companies that insure boats in' order 
to compile materials that are sent to boaters pertaining to the opera* 
tion of their boats- Specifically, we will appreciate it if you will 
send us information of the follgwing questions: 

1) Any brochures ^ booklets, or other materia "s boat operation 
that you send to. boaters who insure with your company - 

2) Any materials pertaining to boat safiety that you provide 

. ' for boat insurees. / 

3) Information on whether or not your company orovides premium 
discounts for bbaters-who have taken a boat education course; 
the names of the courses that qualify a boater for the dis- 
count; and'^if possibVeV a statement concf^m'ng why the 
particular courses were approved- for the discount (w^iait 

>; standar^ds 'did the courses meet in orde»^ tc be approved). 

I, will appreciate any- he:.lp you'^^'ican ,^ive "us oii the^e questions. Our 
concern here at Wyle is' only offer the £oa^t Guard thre guidelines 
necessary for justifying and carrying otit" ar effective overall instruc- 
tional program. In the event that you have any Questions abogt the 
nature of our project dr our- information needs, please rail me at 
our toll free number (800) 633-2085 or -2086 ' 

. • • * ■ 

Sincerely, / ' - 4 

WYLE LABORATORIES 

Eastern Operations C 



^rlc B. Sager", 
Research Psychologist 





EASTtRN OPiHA'r jnS . 
7iOO Governors Or wrV»ebt 

a3;-44ll Area C'jd> 20^ 



Er|c?'p 



TWX810 n67i2^ 



/ ■ * ■ - ' . 

APPENDIX B-5. SAMPLE LETTER PREPARED FOR BOAT MANUFACTURERS ' 

WfYLE LABOMTORIBS 

December 1976 



Sears, Roebuck and Company 
Sears tower 

Chicago, Illinois 60684 



Gentlemen: # 

Currently, we are developing alternative approaches for an overall 
instructional program under contract with the United States Coast 
Guard. The intent of the program is to reduce the number of recrea- 
tional boating accidents and fatalities that occur in inland and 
coastal waters . 




-rder to compile a 
terlals that are avall- 
useful any materials 

ng 



Any operation brochures, manuals or booklets, and other 
materials that a boat owner receives routinely when he 
purchases one of you' boats less than 20- ft in length, 
and materials made available to ' ' 
request (e.g . >Doa 
materials are not 



one of you*" boats 

available to him when he makes a special 
t is purthased second ^hand ifnd operation 
available fr'om the first owner). 

Any materials pertaining to Wat safety that you provide 
for owners of boats less than 20 ft roilllnely or on special 
request. 



I will appreciate any help you can give us in getting the materials' 
we need. Our concern rere is only to offer the Coast Guard the guide- 
lines necessary for jusf^ying'and carrying out an effective instruc- 
tional program. In the event that you^ have any questions about the 
nature of our project or our request for materials, please call me at 
our toll free number (eoO) 633-2085 or -2086. Incidentally, the Wyle 
effort 1s fndependent o-*" -he recent BIA, request for operating manuals. 

'S' n,;er€ly, - ■ ' .' 

WYLE LABORATORIES . • 
Eastern Operations 



Eric B; ,Sager 
Research Psychologist 
Harine Technology 

5'*Vgsp 

ERIC . • . . 
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APPENDIX C. WORD COUNT VAlUES OBTAINED IN QUANTITATIVE CONTENT 
ANALYSIS OF PRINTED MATTER FOR EACH STAJS^TERRITORY SENDING MATERIALS 



REGION AND STATE 



Western 



North Central 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

South Dakota"*" 
Wisconsin 

Total s^ ■ 

Territories 
virgin Islands 



CONTENT CATE(j0RY 
Collision Loadinq»Related All Others Total 



Idaho 

Cal ifornia 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Utah 


521^ 
4,699 
# 1 ,003 
5,036 • 
2,283 


784 
1 ,535 

3,573 
986 


7 03 
, 6,710 
■ 1,855 
7,686 
• 4,877 


2,003 
12.944 

2,858 
1 6 .295 

8.146 


Totals 


13,542 


6.878 


21,831 


42,251 


Southeastern 










Alabama 
Florida 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

South Carol ina ^ 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 


■ „/ 3,101 
2,064 
3,781 
. ,3,624 
3,374 
851 
1,843 


622 
■1,052 
1 68 
• 1,531 
720 
^ 1 ,437 
' 743 
637 


1 ,754 
2,846 
• l.,396 
5,010. 
5,079 . 
5,471 
699 
5,309 


3.473 
6,999 
3.628 
10.322 
. 9/23 

1 ri OQ 0 

1 U 

2,293 
7.789 


Totals 


•19,735 


• 6,910 


27,564 


54,209 


Northeastern 










Connecticut 

Delaware 

Maryland 

New York , , 


■ 3,713 
2.097 , 
3,317 
2.325t 


1 ,402 
1,075 
872 

' ^ 638 


6,060 • 
5,771 

4,276 
1 ,920 


n ,175 
8,9A3 

4,GC3 


Totals 


11 /452 


3,987 


13,027 


33,466 



4.271 
2,145 
3.022 
168 
170 
" 414 
414 
936 

IT, 540 



651 



655 
1 ,044 
2. 483 

120 
30 



61 

4,393 
308 



4,856 
4,332 
3,629 
448 
490 
270 
117 
501 

14,543 



1,197 



9,782 
7,521 
9.134 
736 
690 
684 
531 
1 ,498 

30,576 



2,156 
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(r- 0.2558; 
t = 1 .2411 i ^ 
t(22)'= + 2.064, p > 0.05) 
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APPENDIX E. REGISTERED BOATS -AND NORMALIZED FATALITY^ 
RATES FOR.STATES RETURNING EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 



GEOGRAPHIC 
REGION 


NO. BOATS 


NO. REPORTED 
LOADING RELATEC 
FATALITIES 


NO. REPORTEO 

COLLISIOH ■ 
FATALITIES 


RELATIVE 
FATALITY RATE 
LOADING RELATED 


RELATIVE • 
FATALITY RATE 
COLLISION xlO** 












4 1 


La 1 1 TQ rn 1 a 




'94 


J, *o 


0.18 


0.31 


Idaho 


45,08^ 


7" . • • . 


T 


0.16' 


0.22 


Nevada 


22,756 


4 


0 . , 


0.18 


0.00 


Oregon 


ni,043. 


■ ' . 28 -. 


'3 


0.25 


0.27 


Utah 


37,345 


11 


1 ■ 


0.29 . 


0.27 ' 


^ ^Southeast 








1-' 




Alabama 


160.386 


26 ' 


IV 


. 0.16 


0.68 


r lor 1 uo 




4q 


in 


0 13 


0 26 


.Kentucky 


96.597 


30 


6 • 


0.31 


0.62 


m 551 5 5 1 PP 1 




1 0 




0 97 


0 48 


South Carolina 


151,534 . 


•41 


7 


0.27 


0.46 


Tennessee 


204,499 


26 


3 


0.13 


0.15 


Texas ^ 


482,844 


49 


6 


0.10 


0.12 


Vlirglnia 


131.832 


31 


3' 


0.24 


•0.23 


No rt ilea St 






* 




■ • 


Connecticut 


68,627 


19 


1 


0;28 ■ V 


0.15 


Delaware 


24,557 


6 


0 


0.24 


0.00 


Maryland 


121,752 


■ 14 


1 - 


0.15 


0.08 


New York 


347.211 


62 


7 ' . 


0.18 


0,20 


North Central 




. ' ■ ■ ' ' ' . ' 


, • •' 






Illinois 


228,486 


32 


8 


0.14 


0.35 




IQI 4?4 




0 
0 


0 no 


0 14 


Minnesota 


453»333 


32 


3 


0.07 


/.07 


n 1 55uuri 






c 




0 ?9 


North Dakota 


18,377 


0 


0 


0.00 


0.00 


Ohio 


. 263,109 


- 23 


5 ' • 


'0.09 


0.19 


South Dakota 


26,012 


0 


1 


0.00 


0.38 


Wisconsin 


. 354,006 


26 


8 


0.07 


0.23 


Territories 












Virgin Islands 


1,148 


2 


f 

0 . . 


1.74 


0.00 ■ 



* The constant was rnultipllewximes the relati^^ fatality rat^ to eliminate unnecessary decimal places. 
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APPENDIX F. MAILIN6*LIST FOR RECREATIONAL EDUCATIONAl, MATERIALS 



Oepa 

State 
. Montgoi 



of Conservation 
ol 

AL 36.104 



Alaska Travel Division 
Boj( 2391 

Jurteau, AK 99801 

Arizona Development Board 
1500 W. Jefferson Street 
; Phoenix, AZ 35jD07 
■ %> 

Publicity and Parks Commission 
State Capitol ' 
Little Rock/AR 72201 

Division of Beaches and Parks 
P. 0. Box 2390 
Sacramento, CA 95811 

Department of Public Relations 
State Capitol 
Denver, CO 80203 

Parks and Forest Commission 
State of Connecticut 
Hartford, CT 06115 

State Park Commission 
3300 Paul kl and Road 
WiTmington.wDE. 19808 

' A / • 

♦National Capital Region 
National Park Service 
llOO- Ohio Drive .SW 
Washington, DC 20242 

Florida Park Service 
lOlW. Gaines Street 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 

Department of State Parks 
7 Hunter Street SW 
Atlanta, GA 30334 

*Di vision of State Parks 
State of Hawaii * ' 

P. 0. Box 621 
Honolulu, HI 96809 

* 5'"PO"^^"9 agencies. 
EMC 




♦Dept. of Planning and Economic 
Development 
Kamamalu Bu.il ding 
250 S. King Street 
Honolulu, HI 96813 



Dept. of Commerce 
State House 
Boise. ID 83701 



& Development 



Illinois Division of Parks i Memorials 
100 State Office Building 
Springfield, IL 62706 

Division of State Parks 
. 616 State Office Building 
Indianapolis, IN 46209 

★State Conservation Commissfon 
' East 7th and Court Avenue 
Des Moines, lA 50309 

state Park- and Resources Authority 
801 Harrison 
Topeka, KS 66612 

I* 

Travel - Divisi-on 
Dept. of Public Information 
Capitol • Annex Buflding 
Frankfort, KY 40601 

State Park,s & Recreation Commission 
Old State Capitol Building 
Baton Rouge, lA 70821 

State Park & Recreation Comrnission . 
State House Office Building 
Augusta, ME 04330 

Dept. of Forests and Parks 
State Office Building 
Annapolis, MD 21404 

Michi gan- Touri St Council 
Stevens T. Mason Building 
Lansing, MI 48926 
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STATES (continued) 



♦Department of Natural Resources 
Law Enforcement Division 
Stevens T. Mason Building. 
Lansing, MI 48909 

♦Division of State Parks 
620 Cent'enriial Office Building 
St. Paul. MN 55101 

Stat^ Park System 

1102 Woolfolk Building « 

Jack-son, MS 39201 

State Park Board 

1206 Jefferson Building 

Jeff^r-son City, MO 65102 

♦Montana Highway Commission 
Helena J MT 59501 

Nebraska Ga ft*. Fore station and Parks 

Commission 
State Capitol 
Lincoln, NE 68509 

^ State Park System ' , , . 
Carson City, NV 89701 ' ' 

Division of Economic Development 
State House Annex 
Concord, NH 03301 

Dept. of Conservation and Economic 

Development 
P. 0. Box 1889 
Trenton, NJ 08625 

State Tourist Division 

302 Galisteo 

Santa Fe, NM 87501 

♦Division of State Parks 
State Campus Site 
Albany, XIY 12226 

Travel Information Division 

Dept. of Conservation & De-velopment 

Raleigh, NC 27602 




North Dakota' Travel Department 
Sta^e Capitol 
Bismarck, ND 58501 

Division of Parks and Recreation 
3500 Dublin Road 
Columbus, OH 43212 

Ohio State Dept. of Education 
Driver & Traffic Safety Education 
Columbus, OH 43215 

Division of State Parks 

Rm 533, State Capitol Building 

Oklahoma City, OK 73105 

3^ ■ 

State Highway Department 

Salem, OR .97310 ■'•v ; - 

State Dept. of f"orests & Waters 
Hanrisburg, PA 17120 

Rhode Island Development Council 
Roger Williams Building s 
" Hayes Street 
Providence, RI 02908 

« • 

♦South Carolina Development Board 
Columbia, SC 29202 - 

*Dept. of Game, Fish and Parks 
Pierre, SD 57501 - ' 

Division of State Parks 
235 Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, TN 37219 

Texasi State Parks Board 
Drawer E, Capitol Station 
Austin, TX 78701 



Tourist and Publicity Council 
State Capitpl 
Salt Lake City,, UT 
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STATES (<:onftnued) 



* Dept. of Forests and Parks 
Morttpelier, VT 06601 

I 

Division of Public Relations 

and Advertising 
811 State Office Buil.rfing 
Riohfitond, VA*, 23219 

Parks Und Recreation Commisi<^h 
522 S. Franklin . . v 

Olympia. WA 98502 . ' '.• . . 

♦Division of Parks and Recreation 
State Office Building - 
Cbarleston. WV. 25305 

♦ ^ -■ - ... r,. J - ' ' . • 
♦'V.a<iat.ion ^and Travel Service 
Box 45€ 

Wadispni .WI 53701 • 

Hunter Safety * - 

Department of Natural Resources 

Box 450 

Madison, WI 53701 

Snowmobile Safety 

Department of Natural Resources 

^CLx 450 

iiadison, WI 53701 

* Travel Commission ^ 
2320 Capitol Avenue 
Chevenne, WY 82001 ^ 
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FEDERAL AGENCIES 



U.S. /Cbrps CKf Ertglneers 
' Dep-^T^df . the- ATTTiy . ; 

Washington, DC j:203T5 ; 

CKief Safety Officer- 
Nation a'l P a r k Se r v i c e 
Department of the Interior 
Washington, pC . 

^ - . -* . \ . T ■ 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 
\.U.S. Dept-k ' of the Interior 
Washington, DC 20240- • 

■ ' : " ^ ■ - • - ■ " V' ■ 

Forest Service 

U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
- Washington, DC 202^ 

Fish amd Wildlife Service 
U:s. E)4pt. of the Interior 
Washington, DC 20240 . 




' United States Air Force ' 

Aerospace Audio Visual Service '.^ 
' Norton Air Force Base, C-A ^2At)9 

jfNational Gormnission on Safety Educati,on 
National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street NW 
Wasfjington, DC 20036 

U.S. Dept. Of ^the Interior 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
Washington, DC 20240 
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^ RklVATE 



Office b'f the Coordinator,. 
Traffic Safety Sfiucation 
Central Mi chi gah Un i ve rs i ty 
Mount TTeasant, MI; 48858^ 

* ■ 

Universal Underwriters Ins. Co. 
5115 Oak Street 
Kansas City, MO 64112 



Arnold Mende 
Contemporary Education, 
26 Pa€ridge Road - ■ 
Lexington, MA 02173 



Inc, 



Mr. Floyd Clymer • 
Floyd Clymer Publications 
222 North Virgil Avenue 
Los- Angeles:, CA 90Qp4 

Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 
P. 0. b6k 653 
Milwaukee, WI 53201 

Attejition: Safety , 

American Honda. Motor Co. , 
100 W. Alondra Boulevard 
Gardena, CA 90247 



Inc, 



Patricia Z. Barry 
Patricia F. Waller ' 
Donald W. Reinfurt 
University fOf North Carolina 
Highway Safety Research Center 
Ch'apel Hill , NC ' 27514 

•Messrs. ■ M.L. Reiss, W. G. Berger, 
and G. R. Vallette- 
Bio Technology, Inc.^ . 
J^all-s Church, VA 22000 

The Jraffic Institute 
405 Church Street 
Northwestern Uni.versity. 
Evanst6n, - rl 60201 / " \' ■ 

Public Safety 'Department 
Automobile CI ub^of Southern .Calif. 
2601 South Figueroa 
Los Angeljes, CA 90007 



* KawaSaki Motors Company 
, Safety Education Department 



1 062. McGaw 
Santa Ana , 



Avenue 
CA 92705 



Messrs. Jimjinju and Dona' Gately 
Yamaha 'International Corporation' : 
7733 Telegraph Road 
Montetpello, CA ' 90640 . C't^/' 

Motorcycle Safe t;y Foundation. 
6755 Elkridge Landing- Road 
Linthicum, MD 21090 

Dr. paries Hartman 
Motorcycle Safety Foundation 
Milner-FenwT<:k, Inc. / . 
3800 Liberty Hieghts Avenue 
BaltiJfiore, MD 21215 ... 

Robert Raso.r 

Legislative Analyst 

The American Motorcycle Association 

Westerville, OHy 43081 , 

T.' M. .Frfler ' • ; • . ;. 

Department 0-^ Systems Design" • . 
University of Water! ot3: 
Ontario, CANADA 



Inc, 




Motorcycle Industry CoXmoU , 
4100 Birch Street, Suite 101 
Newport Beach,' CA/ 92660 

Ottawa Safety Council 
226-(S^ks Street • . 

'•^'t'til^^ Ontafeio^r^ 
CAI! 



* Royal Automobile Club 
83-85 Pall M^ir'; 

London S.W. :T; ^ ^ 
sENGLAND >^ ' 

United States Suzuki Motor Corporation 

P. 0. ' Box" 1293 ; 

Studi;6 City, -CA '91604 .v 



PRIVATE"(continued) 



Motorcycle Industry Counci 1 
Safety and Eckicat ion Foundation, 
1001 Connecticut Ave. , Suite 701 
Washington,: DC 20036 



Inc! 



* American Driver and Traffic Saf^ety v 
Education Association ' . - . 
1201 Sixteenth Street^W 
■. Washington, DC- 20036 

*• John V." Hanson, PresTdent 
Winnebago Industries, Inc. 
Forest City, I A 50436 ' ^ 

Donald J. Ryan, President 

Family Camping<j|federation of America 

Martinsville, IN . 

Jack B. Hobbs " 

Tort Claims Officer 

National Capital Parks 

National Park Service 

Qepartment "of the Inter** or ' ' * . 

Wa.shington , DC 

California Assoc. of 4-Wheel Drive Clubs 
' 160 North Palm Avenue 
Hemet, CA 92343 ; 

-National All -Terrain Vehicle Association' 
342 Broad Street 

New Bethel ehem, PA 1^242 , 

■' ■ ( , , , ■ , , 

Kawasaki Midwest - - ' 

5020 36th.«treet SE 

Grand Rapids, MI 49508 , ' 

American Motorcycle Association 
-P. 0. Box 141 
Westerville, OH 43081 

SH-Doo Di vision 

Bombardier Limited ^ , . 
8600 Deca r i e Bbu 1 eva rd 
Montreal , Quebec ' 
CANADA 

Dean Manheimer . ' . 

Institute for Research,, in Social 

Behavior . 
The Claremont Office Park 
Berkeley, CA 94705 



Bicycle Mfrs. Assoc 
.1101 15 th Street S.W 
Washington,. DC -20005 



f America,' Inc. • 



•American Inisurance Association 
Publleati.ons Divis.i'on. 
85 John Street 

New York, NY^ 10038 ■,, ; - 

Outdoof Recreation Institute 
5003 -Wapakpneta 
Washington, DC 20016 

World Leisure and' Recreation Assn. 
345 E. 46th Street ' 
. New York,. NY 10017 _ 

Michigan Snowmobiles 

207 Main Street '■ ' • ' - 

East Jordan, MI- 49727 ■, 

■ . .- " ip 

Sno Goer " ' 

1999 Sheoartl Road ^ 

St. Paul,^MN '55116' 

\)Keith Barenklau, Director , 
Safety Training an.d Fleet Services 
Employers Insurance of Wausau 
Wausau, W.I . - . 



'9 



International Snowmobile Industry Assn. 
Suite 850 South \. • 
1800 M. Street NW „" . . 
Washington, DC 20036 - ■ • 



John Rand 
Dartmouth C^ 
Hanover, NH 




1 lege 



Davis "W. Clark, M.D. 
"Tlie 'University of Rochester 
School of Medicine' and Dentistry 
260 Crittenden' Boulevard 
Rochester, NY 14620 

* Dr. Harold ^^Menide Is otin 
University of 'Denver 
Denver, CQ 

American Camping Association 
Bradford Woods - . 

Martinsville, IN 46151 
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PRIVATt (continued) 



Consumer Product Safe,ty Commissi on- 
Bureau of Information 
Washingt:on,-DC 20207 

* National. Fire Protection Association' 
470 Atlantic Ayenue 
Boston; . MA ,02210 



Amerl can Al i i ance - for Hea 1 th , ;Phy s i ca 1 

Education, and Recreation' 
1201 16th: Street NW . 
Washington, DC '20036 . . 

National Recreation and. Park Assn. 
160T N. Kent Street 
Arlington, VA 22209 - 

American National Red Cross 

17th a £ Streets NW • . \: 

Washington, DC '20006 

* Councff for National Cooperation in 
Aquatics , 
220 Ashton- Road • . 

Ashton, MD 20702 • 

■ National Surf Life Saving Assn. . 
P. 0. Box 366 . ■ 

Huntington Beach, ,CA 92648 • \ 

National Rifle Association 
1600 Rho<i8 -Island Ave. NW 



Washington, DC 20036 



* G. A. Cubitt MBE , 
Camping Club of Great Britain 

and Ireland 
11 Lower Grosvenor Place 
London SWIW OEY 



British Hang 'Gliding Association ^ 
■ 'monksil ver ' - . 

Taunton - . • 

'Somerset V * 

G. E. DWer • ^ . - 
British Surfing irssocia^ion. 

J& ;-Boyrrfemouth Road . 
Parkstone ''5S« 

• .PodTeN^ ■ -A . •• •. -> 
Dorset ' ' i " 

- • - , • 

R. L.' Yal l intine 
British Sub Aqua Club 
70 . Brompton Road 
, London.. * 
SW3 

- " ♦ 

* British Orienteering Federation 
Lea-Green. . ... " ; 

. Matlock /. 

Derbyshire • * , 

DE5 51 T 



^.4 



0 



-4- 



* Mr. D. Gray- 
British Mountaineering Council 
Crawford House , . 

Precinct Centre 
Booth Street East '. " 

Manchester Ml 3 9RZ " : 
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* - CANADIAN provinces' ^ - . ' ^ . 

^ovP^rninent Travel Bureau ■ 

Sayillghwj^vs Building . 

• •• ■ - ■ . v ■ 
Government Travel Bureau 
Parl;*Saiment 'Bui 1 ding 
Victinria. BC - 

Bureau^df Travel and Publicity 
Legislative Building 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Travel Bureau 
796 Queen Street 
Fredferjjcton* N.B. 



Touri^ Dfevelopment Office 
St. Joflii's, Mfld 



~11 Nova Scotia Travel Bureau - 

Halifax. N.S- - ' 

Department of Tourism 
67 College Street 
Toronto, Ontario 

Travelv Bureau ■ - ^ 

-P.. 0. Box 1087 
Char! ottetown , P.E.i- 

"Department of Tourism - 
12 Ste. Anne Street 
Quebec, P. Q. 

Tourist Development Branch 
Power Bui 1 di ng 
Regina, Sask/ 

y ^Department of Travel and Publici^ty 

*Whitehorse, Y.T. 
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UNREQUESTED "MATERIALS REGEIVED: 



U. S. Coa-3t Guard- 
Washington, DC. 2G590 

Newspaper Advertising Bureau, Inc." 
" 485 Lexington Ayenue , 
New York,.N.Y • 10017 

Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents 
Head Office . ■ . , 

Cannon House ^ • , * 

;T.h'e Priory Queensway ... 
Birmingham B4*"6BS •■ ^ 

Missouri Dept.*" of Natural Resources 
. P. 0. Box 1:76 • 
Jdfferson City, MO 65101 • ' 

Ari/oha Of^lH of Touri 
1700 Wesl Washington 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 t 



sm 



'Universal Underwriters Insurance Company 
51 Fifteen Oak . , ,. ' ~ 

Kansas City, MO 64112 - \ . ' 

Arizona. Office of Economic Planning and Development 
1700 West Washington . ' ' , : 

Executive Tower ; 
Room 505 ' 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 

North Carolina 

Travel Developmen?" Section ^ . 

Dept. of Natural & Economic Resources * ^ 
Raleigh, NC 27611 ' « 

- ■ , 

U. S. Dept. of ttie interior 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
Washington, DC . 

Hacox Photoramic, Inc. 

1531 Early Street. ' , ' . • 

P. 0. Box T2190 '. . 

Nprfork,'VA 23502 

U. S.. Consumer Product Safety .Coifimiss ion 
Washing-ton, DC 20207 

' ■'■ ■ ■ .'' 



Public . Safety Department 
..National Safety Council 
- 425 1^0 rth Michigan 'Avenue 

Chicago, IL 60^11 

(Jvldwafeh-fe^peditions Unlimited, I 
■P. O. Box 55 

^Thurmond, WV 25936 "-^ 

*. . ■ . • *■ .' ■ 

, U. S. Department of- Labor ■ 
. ' JEmpl oyment StandaVds^'Admini^tK^af i 
Washington, DC 20207 T 

• Channing L. Bete Co., Inc.. 
GreenfieTd, MA -01301 • 
45 Federal Street 

U.S. Dept. of the Interior 
Office of the Assistant Secretary 
Management and Budget 

■.\ •■ 

Smokeless Tobacco Safety Bureau 
P. 0. Box 7b. . ■ .' 
Peekskill , NY, ,10566 ' ' 

Dept. of the Army 

Office of the Chief ofj,Engineers 

Washington, DC 20314 C 

Ohio Dept, of Natural Resources 
Division of Parks & Recreation- 
Fountain Square 

Columbus, OH 43224 \. 

2.6th Annual Conference 

The Na.tional Water Safe^ty Congress 

Atlanta, <SA 

. John LeGarde 
Boardvof Health 

Raleigh, NC : - 
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^'APPENDfX G. COPY OF FORM LEHER REQUESTING EDUCATIONAL 
^INFORMATION FROM OTHER RCCREATIONAL AREAS . 

UirYLE LABORATORIES ' f 



"Gentlemen : 



The Marine Technology Division of Wyle Laboratories is currently under 
contract to the United States Coast Guard to research fhe general af-ea 
of recreational boater education. The intent of the project, is to re- 
duce thSknumber of recreational boating accidents and fatal ities by- 
deve>oping alt^rna'tive approaches for an overall instructional program. 



One .aspect of this project is an attempt to establish contact with safety 
professional s and' programs in recreational activities other; than boating. 
These activities mtg.ht ,ii3Glude, but are not limite.d to, camping; '^ow . 
mobiling, surfing," scuba diving, hiking and climbi-ng-, sky diving,., auto 
racing, etc. It isvhoped that a review:pf available educational materials 
and data concerning similarities in partifcipants and acci den t§* with tioaters 
will enable the specification of methods that may be beneficial .to' bo^tting 
•education. As part of this effort, I am compiling information from various 
recreational organ iz^rtjons and collecting, data concerning all sources, persons, 
and^tganizations which.:would be likely to offer information. ' 



A-s -.described above, the' project is very general 
.fn writing is to establish contact and~gain any 
Specifically, wfe need to find: 



in nature, 
information 



My main purpose 
that I can. 



1) 

2) 

3.) 



Sources of demograph.ic data concerning the partici pa/its in various re- 
creational activities 



Sources! of accideat data from recreational activities other than boating 



Sources of educational methods which- have been or are used in safety 
programs for other recreational activities, (frOm bill boards and pamphlets 
to mass media -campaigns) . What me'thods of contact have been used? With 
what succes's? * etc'. ' . . ' 



4) Sources' for methods of evaluating the effectiveness of educatic^campaigns 




G- 1 W 



EAStERN OPERATIONS 
7800 Governors brive West 
Hjntsvtlle. Alabama 358(J7 

837-3411 Area Code 205 
TWX 810-725-2225 



f 



If you have any questions concerning the nature of the information needs or 
the intent of our project, please call me at 2^15/837-4411 , or write to the 
addres§ on the praiVious pagei Please address all correspondeifc to my ' 
attention* v : v 1^ , ' 

Stncerely. ^ ^ 

WYiE LABORATOSltS ^ - , • . " ■ • ; 
Eastern Ooerations - 

^' 

C. Christian Stiehl . ' . 
Experimental Psychologist/Industrial ErigineeV 
Marine Technology 

CCS/gsp 
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APPENDIX H. INSTRyCTIONS TO WYLE "JUDGES" FOR SELECTION OF BEST 
B0AT.IN6. MOTORCYCLING* AND SNOWMOBILING PRINTED MATERIALS 



f 



TASK: Evaluate Recreational Educational Materials 

TIME ESTIMATED: . One Hour, * ' - - 

I.NStRUCTIONS.:. You are being, asked to evaluate certain rscreationa-l educational 
mateHals- Most ol?^ these concern .berating. The mat^irials 4re drgani zed\in 
several groups to tncl ude boatihjg educational niaterials used by: 

- State, Agencies (Drawer One) * . , '* 

- Federal Agencies (Drawer Two) i 

• - Private Qrganizatiorfs (Drawer Two) 

• V - Boat Manufacturers. iDrawer Three) 

• Insurance Companies that underwrite 'boats (Drawer Three): ^ 

The* other recreational mattfft^ls.to be evaSltiated are^grlouped according to kifid 
of recreational activ^ity addressed- These groups incl ude: 

' * ■ ■ • • • 

. - Snowmobil ing (Drawer Four; • . ^ * ' 

- Motorcycling (Drawer Four) 

^- .- ■ . ' . 

We would 1 i^e you to determine the best materials from each of the groups* . 

Your choices will then be used in another phase of the general education project, 

* ■ * ' ' ~ • . ■ - 

>iere is how to make your evaluation. Work tjirough one group of materials at a 
tffne. They are grouped on aifferent shelves i*n the educational materials file. 
Leaf through the first group* of material s .( state boating education) and t ry /to ge 
a feel for the relative instructionar ^ual i ty of each educational .pamphl^. Th«n 
choose from that group the two (2) .besT:- overall materials. Then go on to the 
second group., of materials, in the file. Your selection should Veflect the, , 
instructional qual ity of the, material and not the popularity or urgency of the 

situations discussed, ^^^or your particular ilrfterest i-n one situation over ^ another. 

.. . : . \ ■ -,. . ■ . ■ - . - • ■ 

For-thls project^ qua1 ity of the materi^als should reflect '^chree ervterdal^^ v • 

- Does tHe parftplh^let deal realistically and appropriately wi^th tne 
recreational situations? 

* . - Does the pafnphlet seen to address tKe persons most likely to Utilize- 

- ;or need the information? "Is it written above or below the sophistica- 
tion of the target population?- ' - / 



★D^^^y^g to four full s.ize fife drawers in which material s were kept • 



- Does the pamtShlet treat the situation thoroughly enough to be valuable, 
bu.^* not .overwhelming 4rj detai.T? . , . - 

To indicate your judgme^it as- tQ. the be*t two instructional^ materials in each group, 
parpfer^clip the appropriate si ip ''of paper (first choice and. secon.d ctioice) to the - ' 
: -resfi^ctive /Sflterials. Also jot.., down the primary reason 'for your decisions for first 

• and second choice. ' Then placelj^he materials chosen, in' the brown envelope provided. 

; Use brie envelope for each group. ■ 

. . ,.. . v. , .■ ]../.■■■'- •■. -^'^ V .■ ■ ■ ^; • . 

know when you have finis+ied. Please do nof disCuss your selections until 
we have finished poll' ing everyone involved. Thank ,you for your help. We know 
this task has been difficult, at. besji|, and tha/t s'ome of the evaluations required 
considerable effort on ^our pa)*i. i " • ' ' . 



. -APPENDIX .1. -INSTRUCTIONS 'TO CONSULTANT PANEL FOR JOURNALISTIC TECHNICAL 
EVALUATION OF BOATING, M0T0RCYCLIN<3, i\ND sNOWMOBlLlNG PRINTED MATERIALg| 

Inst rift ions .- , 

You, ar*e ceiria asksd tc evaluate certain* e^ijcationai "T^ateriils (brochures. book- 
Vets, etc..) 'di r9Cte<l to recredti-onal soorcs. At thi| t-ime-we ar* .primarily 
ir.terestscJ in the jcurnal i st-ic technical attrfStites o^^ the material. Ahe purpose 
of the ev^aluations is to provide the U- S. Coast Guard with guidelines for 
determining tpe best ways to preotrs .princ&<2 rass .nedi'a boTtinc S3fs>^_mct^ria'.s. 
Tne ma uerials . to be evaluated in this task are drrected to three recrea.tiona i {- , 
sports but most them "toncern arleststiVe^'-boatinc. They 'havre undergone a pre- v,'' 
viotrs ' rjpund of evaluations by bpatinfl Sxp'erts a.nd. have been judged as higher - 
qua! it/^ educational materials. The criteria for. their evaluation by" the *boa ti nc 
expert^s -were:'. ■ — .• / '''V ■ 



. t Did the 'pamphlet deal realistically and aporopriate-ly. with the i ., 

recreati^al situation? " ^ • ... ' ♦ " • * 

i Did tne pamohlet seem to address the oe^scns most likely to utiliz?^ -- . 
or reed tne inforniation - wa^ tt 'written above or below the sophisti- ^ 
cation of the tarcet population? ■ . 

§ Did tne pamchlet treat^ the situation thorcugnly enough' to ce. - 

valuable but not overwhelrning in derail? ^.^ 

\ . ' ' ' • ' . ' . . - . 

These criteria were used" col lectively to indicate the overall Quality fo»^ each' 

Ocfnohi^c. The" eval uaticns resulted in each judce's "first'' and '-.second" ore- 

ference for tne i7*a:erials. 

/ . ■ ' , ■ • *- 

"he crite.ria for eva i uation cf tne . jou^^nal i stic techif fcal attributes rernaip^ 
soixewhat ooen at thi ocint.- We are a-^9rtiotinc tc' determj ne. now &o,p^xinc '^ater^ais; 
'in general can be ^fno roved in light of 'how two b tne r recreational activities ■ 
(mptorcycl ing ,and snowmobi 1 ing) approach thei r educational ri^terfals. Tne 
criteria we^are new -con^ i dermg are* 



• ouarTty 0' Drinti nc , "'select io^ tvc^e font, artistic anc ::rac:ical 
.use of -color, aporoori^tSneiS, of .artwork - • ' / 

f lavoLt of tne fcrocnures. inr i udi nc Location, QjT' pr'atTnc and the as- 

; ' ; . ^ ■ ^ * 

soc.iated pnotccra^^hs* ^nd art'-'^cr^: 

* » ' ' >. * 

• qaaVity'of paoer '^sed"- and 

• \ ^aporoor'iateness of verba^i style. ^ . ■ 



tnese roTenertioneij criteria- are ooen to modification. If ^o-d -^es^ what other 
or adqif.onal criteria should be used for this evaluation, p-lease tatce the 
initiative. We. are' interested in a professional evaluation rere and the more 
good technical i hforrrierron we can get, the more valuable the resulting recom^ > 
frendations should be to the U. S. Coast Guard.' 



It. would seem best i.f the eval uation co,utd be done in\an assembled grpuD of 
experts in journal i sm 'rather than^ done individually. The following procedure 
is 'suggested : . 
•■ .• . ■■. ■ ■ V .. \ - . . ■ ■ 

Step 1 Examine all 28 pamphlets in arty, way you choose. Try to get a . 

feel for^the '<ind -of pamohlets .incl uded and the approaches taken 
'for the educational functior. 

• • ' . » - - ■ 

Step -2 . Then pull out tne seven ,pafr,'ohlets ft^'rmotorcycl ing and snow- 
. « mobiling. -Please eval uate. these "mate rial s f-irst. Use the ' ^ 

four technical criteria or additional cri tsH a ^ugce'sted witnin 
your group. Write out a short grouo .consensus stateinent for- ' 
your reac.fions to each brocnure. '• r- . 



•V. 



Stec 2 return :tc the 2-T -boating Danohlets and evaluate these materials 

usinc' tne^^same crUeria you -used ror the motorcyc"' inc and snow- 
- - ^ ■ ' ■* 

'mobiling literajure. Ag^in write .^ut i short- "Croup consenrur * 

statsr.en;^ for your reactions io e/en of the ocat-ing brochures. 

St=9,_'i Writs out- a- longei^evaluaticn for the combi nee-- motorcyc i e/ ' 
^ ■ snowmobile ^grdup or materials anci for the combined boating 

material s/. '^•That is, how do the boating materials qjpmcare with 
tne groid of materials from tne motqrcvcle/ saowmobile grouo" 

,ine purpcse^of this crpcddure- is to nave a collecjiive judgi^ent of, the m.aterials 
^ .tnat reciresents a consensusSpf your ^opinions about' the materia 1>. ' ' . 



P-ea^l^^J'eturn the =>/ajuated,mi^ UPS and mail, the r»Suits of ttie frva^uat-i 
xo nie a: -tlyl^^r^c^'^r'iesy^^^ Hunv^i]]e, AL ''^5897'. , j ■ 
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- APPENDIX J. CLASSIFICATIONS AND COIWENTS GIVEfl BY- JUDGES '^^ 
FOR SELECTION OF BOATING EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 



^CLASSIFI CATION OF JUDGES\ COMMENTS 



FREQUENCY , THIS KIND 
OF COMMENT OCCURRED 
AND RANK 



* - , 


FREQIINCY 


RANK • 1 


-CALCLLcni lu i^uvtKMut Ur nAlcKIAL \ot,GINNER OR ADVANCED) 


T4 


Second 


'good, to ADEQtMTE BAS^C COVERAGE' OF, MATERIAL - BEGINNER 


■ 15 


First. 


• .'(SOOO TO ;\j^QUATE^. BASIC COVERAGE OF MATERIAL - AD \^ANC ED 


2 ■ 


Fifth 


• 6000 TO .ADEQUATE BASIC. COVERAGE OF MATERIAL - PASSENGER 


1 


Sixth 


" SPECIFTC COVERAGE OF SPECIALIZED AREA OF BOATING > ■ 
PHYSICAL APPEARANCE OF PAMPHLETS . ' 


3 
4 


. FOiHc^h 
Third 1 


PROCESS OF ELIMINATION - OTHER MATERIALS WERE INFERIOR 


1 


Seventh J 


TOTAL ■ 


40 ^' ■ 





\ 



LIST OF ACTUAL COMMENTS 



0 



Study 



EXCELLENT TO GOOD COVERAGE OF MATERIAL (BEGINNER OR' ADVANCED) 

Very 'yyell dene and appealing as well as informative. 
Well laid out -ffore qcmplete .than most others. . ^' *■ 
Appea*! to most boaters - covers main safety '^po in ts . 
Excellent coverage - 'well presented good quality - self 
N|hd examination.. _ - ' • • 

Be'autifully well done and complete. 

Very usable pamjphlejt - tells. me abaut launch ramps and facilities 
^11 cr^er the statje - l aiso like the Oregon one but it is bigger 

and harder to store. 
3eems #to be ccmp^eteN^ut very concise. - to the point. This type of 
material skiinrred ohire then on-ly used when needed - usually when I 
in trouble. 
Gets the point acptJss quickly. 
Short - good illustrations - practical hints'. 

Looks 14 ke a very complete study. Good for a. variety of interests. 
Concise.- good artwork, professional, practical. . - ^ ■ 

Professional, well done, concise, gets message, over quickly^^ • , ; :, 
Contains all, the information ,neces§ar^ to iSaW"! iari ze, a bp^er beginner 
the ruTes,- regulations a^n"d' operating, procedui^js^or plea-?ur.e boat-. 
May be used as a 'reference manual by e\peri^TOed boaters/ Gdntai'ns 
>-test on each section which would promote- competitive examinations be- 
Atween boaters, en hancihg boater education. Note; Multiple choice quest1( 
\would result in more participation .in the test^. ] 

Many multiple ch6ice answers tests - very good. Conta.ins adeqyate in- 
formation to educate novice or beginner boater on pleasure boating. Can 
be' used by ej^perienced boater as reference.-' ■' ' 



t 



wil 
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GOOD TO ADEpUATE BASIC COVERAGE OF MATERIAL - BEGINNER ^. ^ ^\ 

• . Although 'Outdated, does a good Job of covering basics. 'Good quali^ty - 

content heeds updating.. ^ ^ . . ^ * 

• • • Covers ^basic detail for 'new boat'^owner. • 
Cpvers more ba'sii information - reaches, boat owner. 
Good -for general audiences not jitst beat owner. / . . / 
Well organized and presented, for beg-inner > starts with basics^: 
Practical problems addressecl.Same as first choice except material- i^ not 

presented in an easy to study manner .VSome lettering is- too small and 
some diagrams are poor. • - >. - ."^ \ 

Very good for beginner.. Contains most basic rules, regulations, and p^o-^ 

ceilures. Would hot be suitable for experienced boater'% 
Good basic manual and could be used as reference manu^il . Some^J^ttering^ 

too small and diagram^ are poor - too difficult to i/iterprS^t, , 
Goad for cfuick refresher of regulations and could Be used as reference 



) manual on regulations. 



Contains basic operating instructions and safety rules. 

Contains basic operating instructions and, safety rules butjetter page coio 
contrast couTd be better. 
w ^ Adequate information for beginner. Brief enough that most beginners would 
read . - . ■ ^ ' • ' • \ 

• Contains most of the do^s And don't's"but not as informative as first , " 
choice. . 

Multiple choice and true/false questions - very ^qod. Easy to understand 
diagrams. Covers all important subject necessary for beginner. 

GOOD TO ADEQUATE BASIC COVERAGE OF MATERIAL - ADVANCED . v- 

• I Same as first choice, except too much material for beginner. More . 
suitable for experienced boater for reference manual . - 

• Same as first choice, except oriented more toward cofnpetition riders. 

GOOD TO ADEQUATE BASIC COVERAGE OF MATERIAL - PASSENGER ^ 

• Good -material for children or adults that are usu-al ly 'passengers . ; 
Not enough information to familiarize beninner operator with all 
aspects of safe boating. ' " ' ' ; 

SPECIFIC COVERAGE OF SPECIALIZED AREA OF BOATING 

• Well done and good quality paper. Does an excellent'^^'ob on a 
' special subject. . ' 

• More details on equipment atid care plus hypothermia. [■ 

• Practical problems addressed, i.e.", boat repair. 

PHYSICAL APPEARANCE ' • '• , . 

. • Feels and looks valuable - would -want to keep it In boat.^ ■ f , 

• . First class - waterproof paper - radio log - practical size. \. ^ 
" t JCute. , ' ' . - 

• 'Good i*l 1 ustrationScrt-^ipncise.' • - 

PROCESS OF ELIMINATION * ' ', . i ; 
Q } Other material sketchy. . * ■ • 



' APPENDIX k. GdNTRIBufiNG RESOURCE PERSONS; A:ND PUBLICATIONS. 

, • ■ •, FOR MASS MEDIA EDUCATIONAL ALTERNATIVES . 

' * ' ' / V / •■ \^ - ' '■ . ■' ' ^ .• ■ , > : "■• 

Directories. Reference Materia-js, and Resource Persotis 

- ■ ■ ••, . •■ ■ • ■ ' ., ■ . ■ 

ELECTRO>^IC MeblA: « ^ ' " 

i ■• ^ ,- ..V. : •' „. ; ■ ■• • 

• • . Broadcasting/ i n America , Sydhey HeadV ^ 4^ ' * . 

The ba^'lc^text in m^dia; its strong points .consist of the* 
, ■ most-complete discussion' of. media research, 'finances and 

..: responsibi'l i ty t • " C\ " . ^'v ' , / 

Br oadcasting Yearbook . ■ . ' ■ . - 

■ — " — — '. • ^ ■ , ■■ ■ ; >^ . V 

Contains compl ete -1 i st for*- all broadcast faci 1 i ties in. the • 

- - ■ ■ ^ •. . ■ • ■ •■ . . ■ j# 

\j . ' and territories, including staff jnembers and other use fy^- 

station data, and a complete 1 ist -of specialized. services and. 
.' - corfipanias providing them. ' ■> . r 

^ ■■ . 

• • Sales Management Survey of Buying Power . ' 

,^ r ' A yearbook volume published by Sales Matnagement matiazine; ^, 

r it co'atains much important retail iqfprsiati on, per capita 

spendi-ng, growth markets, etc. ,' for"th% U * S. j very useful'^.' , ^ 
for niark'ating. ■ . , . ci-.;,-" ; , .ir: ■;. 

. ' •■■ • -■ ■ ■■ . 

• A4verti si^ig Camt^ai gns-:.. Formulettf oh and Strategy . * Leon Quera. - ' 

.' • . ' s ': , " : ■ ■ . '. ^ ■ ■ ■.; „ 

- A recent book concerni"ng techniques/ in campaigil 'developmerjt ; ' 
.. .. ■ "v_ ' • ' • ^ * 
'. - it contains a good Tection^on support j^s ^' Of media. 

J* ■ ■" ^. . , ..,>-' - , . , . 

• Standarcf Rate an:d Data Service . (Spot television and radio ^ 
'■ volurfies) ' * ' , , 

Cpnta^trrs the rates for time buys on television and r.ad>o 

■ ■■ * • ,. # . . ' ■ •. ' ' 

f. . . stations in: t?^e U.- S.; includes station-data and cQ.verage- f; 

/ • '. (contour) maps for' the stations, and i^s updated -monthly ..' .ji 



• Man and Conihunicatioa . James Anderson and Timothy Meyer. 

' '^ recent boojj^W^^g wi.th communication and information 



processes; ifl^BipPily synthesize^ traditional material 
but presents new thinking on the information gathering process. 

A Human Information Processing Approach to the Design .of Citizen 
Gro'Cip- Messages. Jajnes A. Murray. . - ' , 

A unique, approach to use of Tnass- media; he; ^ 

processing theory agid develops guirdeT'^jrjes for message construction 
consistent with the theory. 

.■!*^Christiaan DeBrauw, ' Reseajsch -Supervisor; Fdpte, Cone and BeTdIng, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

^ ■ ■. ■ ^ ■. ■ '. ■ 

Responsibl e for a. numb^'r of research projects at this, ad^agency,* 
he ha^s "s-peken wi t'h' VTyle . personnel in .regard 'to this proiect and 
'has offered *many'suggestipns, He rtijght be a source of further^ / 
informat^n >if it does not eortflict Vith/his normal duties . ^ - ^ 




Ropl'VMates and Ross, a research^ firm^, Princeton, New J^r^ey. 

^Rqs6 is a partner fn a very ^-reputable mediA research coj^pany^ 

..Hfe was quite helpful in- dis^cussing their prHM:es1:ing procedures 

Vfor cpnmerGi-al s *nn -variotis par.ts of the country. Their firm is 

V '-the type considered desirabl^ for" mark&ting advic^ as well as for 

' * •■ , ■ . ^ . ■ ■ ' ■ " J 

* • cipncefyting and. pre-testingmnessage materials., . . 

I ' A. 'C. Nielson Ccmpany, ^a research fi*i^, Chicago 11 1 inois. 

-v..'.- ■ . - . .•.«^ J V. ■ . . - ^ - .. .■ / 

rS^*; * A research firm doing a large amouJit'O^^ marketing research fnolA . 
) . •' |usf*ra^ings), they" compile ^nd sell specialized mailing Tjsts, 
etc^ , and intght providia^-a mjitib^er of" useful Sfe^vices in the" 
earlj^ /stages' of such a^boa-ter educational mass . media campaign. _ ^ 



PRINT MEDIA (GENERAL): 



Aye^'s Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals 

N. W,^ Ayer and Son- .. 

l34S'Avenu.e of the Americas-* 

New York. HY 10019 ^ ■ ^ \ ■ ' 

(Arfiual ) , . . ' ^ 

•■ ♦ ^ . ■ . , .. 

standard Periodical Directory /' * . 
Oxbridge 'Communicattons ■ 
1345 -Avenue of the^ Americas 
New York, NY 10019 



.. t Wefking Press of the NStion .' . 

Vol'ume II (Magazines) and Vol. ume IV (Feature Writers and Syndicates) 
N«Ltional Research Bureau ' . ■ • 

11\ North L-aSalle ' - » 

Chicago,' IL 60601 

PRINT MEDIA (SPECIFIC SERVICES); 




Circulation 




udit Bureau of Circulation 
123 N. Wacker Drive 
hicago, IL 60607' 



'Magazine -Publishers Association 
'575 Lexington Avenue . ' 
New York, NY 10022 . 



Standard Rate and 'Data Service 
5201 Old Orchard Road 
Skokie, IL 60076^ 



'r'Audience, Size 



Axjom Market Reseanch Bureau 
Target Group Index" 
420- Lexington Avenue . - • 
^ Hew YorJ^V NY. : 10017 V - 



J 



W. Fl. ^Simmons and Associates Research 
n 80 Avenue of the Americas 
New York i' NY 10036 v - 
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Editorial Product/ Con tent 



The Lloyd H.' Hall Company 
261 Madison Avenue 
New York. NY 10016 

Readex,' ' Inc . 
140 Quail Street 
St. Paul , MN 5511 5 



Ef fecti veness 




fnce Studies 
It Aveni 
Nfew Yor^w NY ^0022 

Gall up/ and Robinson 
Resea/ch Park ^ 
Princeton, NJ 08540 v 



V ^ Daniel Sti 

^ Mamaroneck , '*'NY 



Sta-Ff 
10543 
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APPENDIX L. INSTRUCTtDl<rMNff ATtTlTUDE/MEDIA PREFERENCE QUESTIONNAIRE • 

. 'instructions FOR ADMINISTERING .THE ATTITUC^ AND MEDIA , 

PREFERENCE STUDY AT THE MUSCLE SHOALS AND MEMPHI S BOAT SHOWS 
', • : : ^ . . - /' ' : ^~ — • . , ♦ .. 

_ . . .: - J:- ' -. '■ ,■ ^ • • ■ 

i)^ |56ssib1e, give this attitude/media questtonnatre .put to every other 
person consenting to. participate in t|fle Wyle study. ' That is, alternate.- . 
thris questionnaire with the personality inventory prepared by T. Doll. ' 
Also, distribute the questionnaire at various times- for the duration of 
the boat shows. Ttiis wi 1 1 permi t ^us to make some i.nference's about the 
"representativeness of responden-ts for the general attendance of the boat 
shows . 

In talking with prospective respondents, please icl^tify the study as 
a fact-finding study about boaters im^ general > Actual ly, ^this is" the kind 
of study that often precedes the planning of an advertising campaign. If 
possible, do -not tell respondents that this study is for a safe boating 
educational effort it* is likely that this knowledge will bias . the 
response to the measurement Items, ^ * * ^ 

In the even^ t/at you are asked who is doing the study, please answer, - 
"Wyle Laborataf^ies fo> research purposes." If a respondent persists, say, 
"The U.S. Coa$t Guard is funding the project."' If a prospective respond- 
ent requires more in^rmation before he will consent to participate, terminate 
the requiji^t. ^ 

BefoPte eaoti respondent actual ly 'begins -the que5t,ionnai re , be certain xo^ 
review the following point's: } 



% the. reference to "high performance boats" in the questibjnnaire ^ 
means racing boats or drag' boats, not ski bo«ts 

" . ■ " . .... * .. ' 

• emphasize the qualification word "primarily" in the first three 
attitude items / 

■1 ■ ' • ' ' . ' ' 

• remind respondents* to mark only one answer for ea^h of- the media 
preference items. ' - \ ^ \ ^ < 



BOATING INFORMATIX)N FORM — WYLE LABORATORIES ' 

Th^^iipurpose of this study is to learn more about the 'opinions held by the general 
population of recreational boaters. In order to do" this, we need^^^know about 
boaters, ;their boating activities,' and some of their personal att^itudes toward 
various subjects. It should take only, about 10 minutes of your time. ' 

Please answer the questions in ord^g andj^ead the instruCS||Dns for each section 
before beginning that particular sectionJpDo not put your name oh the form. 
That vyay your answers will be completely anonymous . The results of the study 
are to be tabulated for the entire group of respondents. When you finish, 
.deposit the questionnaire directly in the box marked ''Completed Questionnaires." 

Thank you for your time and effort. • 



.4 • Jfc • ■ ■ ■ ■ ' . 

- aiaTlNG INFORMATION FORM — WV^E LABORATORIES 



^INSTRUCTIONS: The questlonnalre-^consfsts of three parts. Part C concerns information about you a$'a boater. 
.Parts n and IM concern your attitude's and- opinions, on several topics. ; 

^ ■ . . . , ^ , v ■ ' ^ V' "^^ 

OART I: Please answer every question below as accurately as possitHe. Yolir answers win not *be identified 
1 by name. - ^ ' ^ 

/ 



GENERi^L INFORMATION 












Age: 


yrs ^ 


Sex (Circle one): M - F 








Marital Status 


(Circle one) : 


Single ^ .Earned Divorced 


Widowed 


Separated 


V 


J — ] w> ■ ■ • "■ 



Checlc the highest educational leyel which yoi^^-k^gjp conioletea: 
Eight years, of school or less .... 



More than eight years of school 

Graduated from high school .' 

CofTipleted business or trade school course 

Completed at least one year of college .' 

Received Associate's (two year) college degree 
Received bachelor's (four year) college degree 

Received Master's degree 

Have completed study beyond Master* s level 



OCCUPATION: 

What is your present or most recent occupation? 



How^.Tiany jobs have you held in the last five years? (Count part-time work only if you did not hold a 
^uli -time job during the same period. Promotions or changes of di/ties within the same organization 
count as only t)ne job.) „ . ' 



3CATS YOU fJS^: 

Describe the boats in^which you have doae most of your boating: Boat rtost Used Second Most 

Overall- Len gth (_check one}: - • necessarily Used Boat 



4?^ 



Urde/' 14 ft long .\ 

At Jeait 1.4 >t but under 16 ft 

Ajt least 16 ft but , under 18 ft 

At .least IS ft but under -20 ft 

At least 20 ft but binder 22 ft 

At leasti.ZZ ft but under 26 ft 

26 ft 6^ ^over 

pe of 



the boat you use nowjj^ 
1 



Spat (cneclc ^ne) : 



Jqhnooat, rowboat, dinghy, inflatable, etc. 

Ojpen runabout t ski boat, bowrtder, bass boat, etc. . 

High performance boat '\ racer, drag boat) . 

Cabin cruiser, large cruiser, houseboat, motor-sailer, ftc. 
Sailboat . . . : . . . ... . . , . ; . , ... . 

Canoe, kayak, etc., and others 



BOATING ACTIVITY: 



How often on the avSfage did you go p 
each column) . 




a boAt .dui*ing the last two boatJng seasons? (Checlc one in 



Last Season The Season Before Last 
(1976) • (1975) ' 



Did not go out. 

Less th«n once a [nonth . 
/ One-two timis^ a *nonth 

Just under once a week! . 
/ About once a Week, or sllg^tl/ more 
About twice a week ..f/. .. 

Three or more times a weeV ^ 

Of all the -boat outings you have raen oa, l?ow muchjof thi 
(Check one) ) ..^T* \\ 

Infrequently (less than 20^ of the time) . - , 

Occaslorwlly (20-40« of the time) 

About one-half of the time 40t60^) ^ 

Mbst of the time (69-80li) ^ 

Almost all the time (Ov^er 30%) sr.,.. ^ 



time have you been 



i^bjJ'^^j^tor of th^jjR^at?^ , 



BOATING MISHAPS: ^ ^ j 

Have you even been involved ♦in any of the following kinds of boating mishaps? (Check-as many as apply) 

Boat hit a floating or submerged object hard enough to cause at. least . ^ 
minor damage to the hull ^* — n 

Boat became grounded ■ — . — ■ .. - 

A*. . • ■ f I . %k ■■ 

. A-passenger fell ovei^board • 1—. , 

^wU^or was struck by'another boat or fixed, object hard , / 

aast minor :|ldmage .\ ^. .•■ r .i 

irson was stru^ by the boat, or the propeller _ , — 

Fire or*"?TplTj?1on aboard the«oat • , ■ 

Boat becaine swamped or flooded 'with water • _ — . ' . 

Boat capsized (or flipped over) , 

Were yoa operating the boat at the" time wtieA-any of the above mishaps occurred? (Circle one). .. Yes ' . . 

Did any of the mishaps above involve (Check as many as apply): ' ^' 

Over 51 00 total property damage / _ — 

-Injuries to anyone" requiring hospitalization or a -physicians attention : . — _ 

Loss of a person* s Ijfe ......... .... ......... • > . . . . r - » . ■ - " 




Mo 
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PART II: Listed below are" several statements about boating concerning 'your ^arsOral o]5ln1ons and attitudes. 
Pl/CL$e read each of the s^ctd^-^s, then place ch^clj marJj: In tHfypace next to the answer that 
• • 'Jiest ^describes now you feel aUaot the stateinetU^ .. , v J" ' ' \ » 

- • ' ^ ' ■ ' \ \ ■ • • ' . ■ 

I Safe,boat1ng 1s primarily the responslbtl fty of manOfaciures of boats and boating equipment. 

^ Stror^ly Agree . / ^ ' 

Somewhat Agree ^ • • ^ * f 

5oij^hat> Disagree 

Strt^ngly Disagree ^. . ' 

Safe boating pAl^rily ,th^ of a)l persons |fho operate boats. 
^ -Strongly Agree 



^0- 



Scfkiewhat Aaree 



ha t ufiagree/ 



^bngly Olsagre^ ' 



3. Safe boating iy pr^jparn^. th6 N^sponsib 

" Strongl.y Agree 

; Somewhat Agree 

^ • Somewhat Disagree 
Strongly Disagree 




'<0 



c 




* 



J 



of the' Coast Guard and other government enforcement agencies. 



Boating .ni snaps* are usually, the result of bad luck rather than poor operator Judgrtien't or Inadequate; 
operator skll 1 . , " , ' r ' . : 

Strongly Agree . * 

•• Somewhat Agree \ , 

• Somewlfct Disagree / , ■ 

' • , Strongly Disagree ■ * 



The person who- is the no re competent boater will most likely 'have taken a formal baating course in cfrder 
■.to learn apoyt; boating. , . «. .. . ^ 

Strongly Agr&e 

j_ Somewhat .Agree ■ ^ • * ' 

" 'Somewhat Disagree - ■, . 

■ ■ Strongly-^ Oi^sagree ,^ . ~ , 

■6- The person wha is- the more competent boater will most likely have learned about'* boating ^rom -experience. 

■ . _JL,___. strongly Agree ■ U/.. ' ' ' 

^ ' * * r." ■ Somewhat AgVee ' ' V . 

■ ^ Somewhat Oisa.gree ^ * ■\- / ' ^ ' * ■ ' ; . ^ 

Strongiy Disagree'. / . ' ' ' ' * . ' <. • • '-' » ■ 

7. /^he per*spn ^ho is. the most ,competent boater will .have a "natural ability^' for boat ojieration and', 
s^aminship ^regardless of b0a"ting.'C0Lirses or boating elxperience) . " . . 

* ' " • -.. Strongly, A^ree " "... 

^ ' Somewhat Agree ^ ■ . 

' - •• ' ■ . Somewhat Disa^ee . . - 

• ' ' : •. Strongly Disagree 

°ART III: Listed below are several questions about various sources of news and information us5d*Dy all peop.le. 
Please olace a check martc in the space next to yo*jr answer and check only one answer for each 
question, ' ^ 

1. We'd like to know where you usual ly get most of yur information about what is'^going on in the world. 

Fr^sjn^newspapers ' . 

■- : ■ From television 

_.' From radio ^ . ■ ' ■ 

From jnagazlnes ^ 

•From talking to people (f?* 
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.1. , . .WJ 

If yOu/gotaCoVTictlng or different 
• » / Magaxines ' , 

'-.V" — — 

.■•"■>•• • ' » Television 



forma tlcnri, which vfrslon would you be 'inoit infflned to bell^eve? 



' Ptom talking with peoplie. (friends) ^ 

Which' of the versions-' would' you De leasi! Inclined to 6eHeve? 



^^•Magazines 
Radio 



Tdlklftg with people (friends) 

TeJevlslon 

Newspapers 




Suppos« that you could corttlnue to have only one^gfuhe following ways of getting informalrion.- Which 
one wogid you most Wint ? ^ \ ^ 



Talking with people (friertds) 
Radio 

Television 
Newspapers 
Magazines 




Next, would you 't&n us where you get most of your Information about boating/boating-safety? • . 
. Radio and telev1si<ji ' ' 

— ''Informed*' people such as marina ope ralor^, boating equipment dealers, friends with 

* boating experience ^ , M 

— ; Boating magazines, boati^jg 'columtjs -in newspapers, books about boating , " 

Brochures and phamplets about boating . . 

— _ [ — Formal or*gan1zat1ons such as Coast Guard Auxiliary, Power Squadron, /acK,t jnd boat clubs 

Other (please specify) ^ ' ^ • - 

i — — - — — 

If you get confllqting or different Ififormatlon concerning boating/boating-safety, which version would 
you be flwst likely to, believe? > 

. - Radio and t^levlsioo \ . . . 

— ''Informed people such as marina operators, boating equipment dealers, friends witifi . 

boating experience , . ^ . 

V ' / ', - Boatlng^maga^zlnes, boating columns In newspapers', books about boating 

^* ' Brochures and phamplet$ -about boating 

] 1 Fonpal organizatiorts such as Coast. Guard Auxiliary, Power Squadron, yacht and boat clubs 

' \ ^ Other, (please specify) •■ ^ ^ ■ \ 

Which of the vers ions -would you be least likely to believe? 
■ Radio, and telfev^sfon 

1 ! '*I^vformed people such as- marina operators, boating equipment dealer?*^ friends with 

boating experience . * ^ 

^ Boating magazines, boating columns in. #iewspapers, books about boa'tlhg 

Brochures and phamplets about boating - ' ^ 

^ Formal organizations such as Coast Guard Auxiliary, Power Squadron, yacht and boit clubs 

Other (please specify) 




irfS?,^tfSf ^ui.iTlV^^.^'^"^ °' the\ll.v.Tng vfys of getting boating/boating-safety 

inTormation. Which one would you most want? . . . . 

Radio and televisions ■ . ' ^. 

_ 1.^^ — "Informed'* peopffe such as marina operators, boating equipment dealers, friends with 

boating experience " . ^ 

_ Boating magazines, boating columns In newspapers, b^oks about boating 

- Brochures and phamplet? about_boat;ing 

_ — , Formal organizations such as Coast Guard Aox'illary,. Power Squadron, yacht and boat clubs 

Other (please specify) . ' 



General endorsing logo for all the 
educational materials - used for official 
messages, and used in conjunction with 
other typical logds to authenticate . 
content at end of materials. 




Identification logo for educational 
materials concerning smaller boats^ 
including johnboats, outj^oard runabouts, 
and inboard/outdrive runabouts. 



Identification logo for educational 
materials concerning larger boats 
Including cabin and offshore cruisers • 



"Identification logo for eclucational 
materials concerning sailboats and more 
sophisticated aspects of seamanship. 




Identification logo for educational 
materials concerning navigation and 
piloting. ^ ' 



APPENDIX N - SCRIPT FOR VTR SUPPLEMENT TO THE -% 
\ EDUCATIONAL ALTERNATIVES FOR BOATING SAFETY PROGRAMS 

t , ■ ' . ■ . ' ■ • ■ ■ _ "V 

Verbal Script for* Video Tape Supi^ment Report 

This report speakTs to a growing concern for Improving the quality of * 
recreati#ial boating. Much -current attention has been fociTsed upon 
ways i rf which -feolpi^^* operator ski 1 W and judgment can" be improved. ^ 

This portion of ^the 'Qenerar Education Report deals "priiTayrlly with the 
presentation -of rtieidia prpdwctipn material's; materia1§|which are the 
outcome of an analysis of two major .types of recreational boatings 
mishaps - colltsidn and loading rel ated . accidents . 

These materials have beerv prepared as illus'trative items with the in- 
tent to demonstrate hoJ^ifedycational program might actually appear. 
It is* recognized \hat,an^Bnater>an s conceived for educational purposes 
do not require their «Ti fy ap organization. The intentfjon h'e^e is to 
provide available resources' t6^a(iy pir*^ivate, state, qr national organi- 
zati^on. ' > 

Our "general Approach in developing these, educaltional materials can best 
be* described as an integrated approach. That is td say, several com- 
ponent parts ha^ve been brpudht 'tt^gether tcr form an overall framework 
wi thin'^which each of thfe educBktional materials will fit. The general 
term given this intejgra.ti ve method is "campaign approach," an approach 
Vh^'ch does not^iffer si.gni f icantly from the traditional approach to 
public service campaigns, normal iy developed by advertising agencies. 

The f-frst step in undertaking an educational program of this scd^e is 
to specify the campaign objectives, outlining what the program is to 
accomplish. Thd general objectives we. have specified in the develx)p- 
ment of thi g educational program are: 

First, to provide the means for increasing public awareness and. 
response to curreitt and subsequent boating education messages,^, 
and second,- to provide information for recreational boaters which 
is directed toward reducing boating accidents , injuries and, 
fatal i ties . • . ' 



Once the objectives for an educational program have been specified, 
the next step is creating an organizing theme. "Theme" refers ^o the 
^ocjl point around which methods for implementing the ol^jectives will 
be organized. The theme identified as the focusVor this General 
Education Program is,^"A boater is obligated to be knov^ledgeabje and 
skilled in the operation of his boat.j; We assume that a boater who is 
knowledgeable and skilled, will be a more competent x)pertftor^ less likel-y 
to be involved in an accident. Moreover, in the event that nfe i_s^ involved 
in an accident he should then be more likely to survive, and facilitate 
the survival of others on board. ^\ 

'f ■ ■ 
There Are five advantages to taking a^campaign approach in this educa- 
tion program. First, the campaign approach provides a means for develop- 
^ lag and cfbordinatjng all present and future educational material*. 
Second, sij^ce nO single message can-possibly address all specified oam- 
paign objectives, the campaign approach allows the . integration of a 
number ^cf differ en tv^mes sages and media- into an effective,, cohesive unit. 
Third, once an overall- framework has" been determined, a campaign approach 
increases the amount of information that can be %bmmunicated .... Fourth, 
when information is conimunicate?i^ver 3' period of time usi 
approach, t^e amount of that • information retained .or inter 
5tib3tantiaLly increased. / ' • . 



^hV Campaign 
ed is 



'^bact! 




lenda- 



Finally, the campaign approach fScil i tates. compl iance wi th 
tions made Over a period of time. By using organized and accepted 
strategies for a campaigo., we increase the' l i kel ihood of gaining boater , 
cpmpliance, consequently reducing boating ^accidents , injuries and. ' 
fatal i ties. * ^ ^ ' ' ^ ^ \ 

' Coordination •of the various messages prepared for this campaign. waS; 
-^ccompyshed by t)roviding each individual media contractor a set of- 
9|j^lel ines to follow. These guidelines specified the objectives for 
the materials, the message or the way'the objective was to .be^ iinple.- " 

.mented', and the way the message §hould be adapted within the theme and 
framework of the campaign. Thiese guidel ines "he! p6d maintain conrtinuit^^ 
amon^ materials devel,oped by various contractors. 
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k First, all messages were required -to reflect the combined 
tone of recreational qua-llty and of authenticity. 

2, There was use of similar illustration and photographic style. 
Sample illustrations and photographs were created early in 
the project by a commercial artist. Each- contractor was then 
asked to conform in every way possible to the styles provided, 
withput detracting from his own work. ' , 

3* An identical type .styl e was required when possible, in all 
^ printed material. When contractors had a choice, we encouraged 

them to use the "optima" type font. This font has^b%en judged 
td.be •'authoritative/' &ut*st111 "pleasant.^' 

4. * In order to invite reading, paragraphing was required to be 

short and visually well defined. We encouraged contractors 
to provide titles or short ,subti tl e^ for main paragraphs. 
Copy style used a question-and-answer format and^ repetition 
, whenever possibl.e. For example,, phrases ^nd words such ' 
as "As a boater..." and, "Remember..." ... were 'to be^ ^ . 
used as repetitive davices to facilitate learning. 

5. Addi tionaU-yr^cfxntractors weir^e asked^o use systemati|^ally a 
serfes of logos designed for this campaign^ These logos pro--- ' 

: ^ vided us with' the m^ans for: endorsing various materi'|ls, and 

identifying them as part of the coordinated effort. Our logosJ 
' were developed to create a feeling of recreation and to be bold, 
authoritative, and attractive. Tor ' increased flexibility, the 
^ * logo elements were afso designed to be. readijy compatible with 
^* the production of fujtijre material s- 

This 1 ago, witfi the Coast^Guard seal, was designeci as the general Sndcrsr 
ing logo for all the educational matevial s . ■ ' Four a'ccpmpanyiag logostwere 
developed for use with four different t0]D^fcal messages Thi s logo^can be 
used for materials rela:ted to smaller boats usually powered with outboard ^ 
md'tors , including 'small jobnboats^ through .putbbard runabouts. This Ip'go 

was create'd f^)r lafger' cruisers This sailboatMcgo can be gsed^ fo-r 

raeterials (concerning seam^nshj p. . . . And this 1 ighthouse or l ighted bijo/ 
Symbol waV developed tg accompany materials 'deal ing^ with naivigating and 
piloting. ; ; . . \ ;^ ^ . 



As supported and documented by data cortipiled from Coast Guard BARS 
and this education report, most boating accidents occur in two 
major categories - collision and "loading related-" Our analysis of 
this accident data centered on one basic question: '*What information 
could a boat opferator have known in a given accident situation which 
would have helped him not only to avoid the accident but also to 
prevent serious injury, fatality, or property damage?" 

■* 

Our approach to the educational task at hand has taken form in s^pecific 
"educational objective." In implementing each of these objectives or 
goals, productibn messages have been designed and delivery sy$tems recom- 
merTded to maximize both the timel iness of the message, and its exposure 
to recreational boaters. . f 

Each production message is, by design, tailored through its associated 
delivery system for a specific boating audience, ... and each message 
is designed to be received by the boater in a specific viewing environ- 
ment. 

The fioordinated integration of all these objectives, production messages, 
and delivery systems js_ the core of our campaign approach ... an approac+i 
which is. essential for the effective implementatton of the educational 
program. . ^ 



PART II - PRESENTATION OF PRODUCTION 



^o5i. 



Collision accident^^^e not only the most dramatic of all boating acci- 
den^, but also thejijost serious in terms of property loss and personal . 

injury. ' / ^ 

■ ■ ^ . * /•• ■ 

Our first educational objective ^cldresses these accidents and the need 

to inform or remind boaters of their objli gat ions with respect to "rules 

n 

of the Vpa«j." Message tontent is therefore directed to the established 
"rules of the road," and the consequences of a boater's non-compliance- 

• . ■ ■ , . : \ ^ • 
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messages addressing this group of accidents involve, the televisi^^n y 
jm. , These messages are prepared in the form of PSA's ... Public 
ServiVe Announcements. These PSA's are designed to ta'ke advantage Qf 
television's ability^to reach a large, diverse audience and maximi^ 
a viewer^ participation in ,the message. Animation was experiment5^.ny 
tested and^^lected as tljie production technique since,* from a technical 
viewpoint, i t^fJermi tted us to show very specific information witho|jt the 
distractions b\real life. - - ' • 



Our message addressirtVrul es of the road also topk form through l/ele^ 
vision comput&r animati^ 




^The visually attractive and ^dynamic nature of these PSA's npt .only 
insures "viev/er attention, but al\D increases the likelihood of /brbad- 
cast staj|f:ion use at (^esirable times^. In addition, these animated spots 
may, by design, be tagged locailly by\|i sponsoring boating orgapizati on. 



Among the' major causes of boating col 1 i silbWsf^isibi 1 i'ty problems rank 
first on the list. Our. next educational cbjettTve thereforei-iSf to 
inform or remind boaters about the effective disprs^v and interpretation 
of navigation lights ... and tlie accurate recognition ^nd irjfterpreta- 
tion of piloting aids.' , * ' 

Our messages implementing this objective are presented throfug)^, two 
h.ighly visualized slide presentations j Challenging boaters / to properly 
interpret va^pous navigation lights and aids.. Each si ide/presentati on , 
intended primarily for a. classroom setting, utilizes the "strategy of 
presenting a probl em vi sual ly and asking the viewer oY student to 
participate in i ts ,sol ution. \ ; - 



A* 
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Feedback on the correct solution is given irrmediately after each 
problem. - . , 



Irt addition to the slide pj^esentation, a. computer-animated PSA was 
also developed to stimulate l^biftter interest in navigation classes. 



* \ 

« 



Notice again,, how this. PSA may be easily tagged by a local sponsor- 
ing organization. . ' . ' 



As with other vehicles and craft, boat operator discipline-, a-lyitness, 
and attention are essential to accident free operation. Promat?ng 
these behaviors poses a particularly difficult prol^ilem, since compli- 
ance or non-compliance is largely attitudinal. Oj^r next .Objective 
then is to encourage and maximize the boater's arfertness to thefttotal 
boating environment. . ^ 



Message content /impfflementin^ this objective centers on gaining compli- 
ance with strategies for maintaining *ttenti vahess to the operation of 
a boat, and for this purpose, the production of a. 16 mm film is recom- 
, mended for classroom and television use. The 16 mm. format was selected 
for its dynamic ability, to stimulate viewer* irrvol vement -and promote 
positive feelings and attitudes towards our, information. 

The proposed fi Im production appears here in storyboard form and con- 
sists of a narrative drama tizat^^on of three serious boating mishaps. 
Operator inatten<tion is identified through expert analysis ^s the 
probable cause, and boaters are encouraged to alwg^ remain alert. 



. ^ -* If 

Loading related boating accidents exhioit the higher: fatality rate. 
At first;' glance, these swampings; capsizings, and Jails overboard 
might appear to tie far less ^erious than other m#e dramatic accidents, 
yet vlfhen examining^ the ratio of' fatalities X.6 ^cidents reported,- they, 
are the most dangerous to human life. " / /// 

Coast- Guard data show that the single rp^sy cited causi^ pf loading 
related accidents is the inappropriate fflovement of one or more persons 
on board. Our first objective addressing the'se- mishaps thev'efore, is. 
to inform both boat operators and p^sengers of appropriate ways in ' 
which to change from one position to another in a small boat. 

Note that our' objective focuses on not only the boat fiperator, but 
also any passengers who may be on board. ,This new emphasis 6n reach- 
ing passengers as well as operators is necessary because loading related 
boating accidents can be caused by the inappropriate behavior of any 
one occupant. 

In reaching both the boater and the passenger unfamiliar with safe boat 
operation, a learning situation can be implemented in the home by'-means 
* qf a newspaper supplement. This innovative home study approach to 
boater edycation is accompi/shed using a modified form of programmed ' 
learning or s el 5r instructions Case studies of actual boatingj^ci- -> 
dents and useful information about loading safety can tjjg combined / - 
wi th- questions and. answers to test the boater's knowledge and under-;, 
standiiig. The structure of such a ;;upplement can be flexible.* For 
example", it can appear only once, or in serial form. Placement in a 
thursday or Friday edition can peak reader interest ,. and allow suffi- 
cjlerft time for exposure and study. 

Small 1 ightweight al uminum boats, such as' a johnboat, are among those 
most frequentlyxinvol ved in loading related acci^nts. These boats 
are extremely unpredicta^e as far as stability is concerned, and * 
thfey- possess an extremely low freeboard.. Our next objective and mes- 
sage is directed towards those persons ,* often new boaters, who have 



recently purchased such a boat. Specifically, our next goal is: to 
encourage boaters to determine the stability dynamics of their own 
boat, and to . limit the operation of their boat to limits well within 
the margins of safety. 

Our message is directed to identifying traditional methods for Achiev- 
ing the stable and balanced loading of small recreational boats, and 
takes form in a single concept pamphlet - prepared using "model or 
Illustrative techniques for subsequent educational pamphlet production. 
This pamphlet, as were the animated TV spots, is^the product of experi- 
mental testing and is intended tQ be made available at point of purchase 
displays and places where ,boats are registered or licensed. The 
. pamphlet might also be made available as supplemental reading* for 
various courses or for home study use. ^ / 

Loading related accidents can also be initiated by waves or wakes which 
have caused a swamping, capsizing or falling ov&rboard. Included in 
this -group of accidents are situations where the save or wake caused 
some person or object to change the balance or stability of a boat - 
thus causing an accident. Our next objective therefore, is to maxi- 
mize a boater ' s alertness- to exceptional wave and wake conditions 
relative to the freeboard and stability of his boat. Our messages 
'implementing ^this objective are directed at identifying the nature of 
7loading related acctd6nts/ initiated by waves or wakes, emphasizing the 
ways in" which thfese accidents/can be avoided. 

Established newspaper boating co>«jDns can be utilized for an educa- ' 
tional purpose,. and this sample Coast Guard boating information presS; 
kit can be recommended. Since as much as 80 percent of all non-adver- 
tising ^cofitent in newspapers originates with the news source Itself, 
our preiss kit materials can be readily used in the over 1200 boating 
col umns , appearing in newspapers either seasonally or throughout the 
year. Each kit can contain an Introductory letter detailing the con- 
it of the material as related ^to our educational objective ... and 
eactrlnt.can allo^*<^n Individual newspaper columnist to' adiot^th^ 
statistical information to local boating conditions. 



Press material can also be pro\*ided in the form of newspaper filler, 
recognizing an editor's occasionaT need for small units of useful 
information. This material can, of course, be only used by a news- 
paper when space corresponding to the length of a given item is available. 

Other produ(;Ltion materials addressing this objective can include slide 
presentations and single concept pamphlets. Each of these materials 
can offer additional visual support, and can be utilized in both class- 
room and home study environments. 

Being alert to and recognizing a dangerous wave or wake conditi^on is 
one thing. Being able to execute an adaptive maneuver while in the 
boat is another. Out next objective for the educational program concerns, 
an operator's response to recognizing a dangerous wave or wake situation. 
The intent. here is to increase the' boater's speed of reaction and precision 
of execution of maneuvers reacting to exception^il wave and wake conditions. 
Our message content is therefore directed to providing instruction on 
adaptive maneuvers in these specific areas. 

Highly visualized materials, such as 16 mm film and slide presentations, 
are recommended as most suitable for this purpose. Each-could be utilized 
in a classroom environment where recreaional boaters can learn to develop 
their maneuvering skills. 

However, this approach to comnupi eating boating information would unfor- 
tunately exclude a large group of tipAt^rs who statistically account for 
a significant" portion of these loacling related accidents. These boaters 
are primarily sportsmen — the hunter and fisherman — whose only use of a 
boat is as part of their regular* sporting equipment. ' Since for them, ther^ 
is no real interest in pursuing boat handl ing 1 iterature, feature material 
can be professionally prepared and submitted for publication in hunting 
and fishing m'agazines. This material deals with water survival tips for 
hunters and fishermen' who often may be guilty of ignoring or breaking 
some of the most basic boating rules. - 

If an operator knows -the safe stability limits of his boat, he will be 
better able to reduce the number of uncertainties he must deal with during 
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an emergency situation such as high wind and waves. Our next objective 
therefore encourages boaters to determine the stability and righting 
characteristics of their boat during safe shore-side situati(/ns. As 
with several of our other boating messages, this one*also can appear in 
the form of computer animation. 

But, so far, we have been concerned with educational materials directed 
at avoi'ding and preventing the accidents themselves. A comprehensive and 
coordi^nated boattng education campaign would not however be complete' 
without some attention directed to the recovery of all persons after an 
accident. Our next objective deals witfi this subject of accident recovery 
and addresses the need to encourage the ownership and thoughtful use of 
personal .flotation devices (or PFDs) by the owner and operator of a boat. 

Our rrjessage content deals with the advantages and limitations of using 
various PFDs, and. in this professionally^ prepared rfiagazine feature, 
personal flotation devices are idejiJfified and discussed, with attention 
given t!o PFD types, uses, and^G+iaracteristics. -This .article is designed 
to appear in recreatinal boating mag^ines and s.hou1d be of interest to 
all boating enthusiasts. It can also appear in ai rl ine or other specialty 
publ ications , or can be produced as an informative brochure available at 
marinas or* boating supply s.tores. 

Our message relating to PFD use can also be adapted to outdoor advertising 
that is, b.illt?oards or outdoor bulletins. Outdoor provides the unique 
capability of reaching the operator in proximity to his actual boating 
environment. A billboard, for example, placed on a roajlway giving access 
to local marinas, would e^icpose all boaters travpling en route, -.to our 
safety message. 

Television computer animation can also be empjoyed. 

This PSA additionally .ill us.travCes the flexibility available by using the 
computer animation technique. / If destred, the general endorsing Coast., 
.Guard Jogo could be easily uyilized with differing audio tracks. 

Related to our desire to minimize the possibility of serious injuries 

or fatal iti*es after ah accident, our next educational objective addresses 



th€ need to stimulate .resourceful thinking during any decision by a 
boater to remain with a swamped or capsized boat. 

Our message -content ther^ore deals with both the advantages and dangers 
of remaining" with such ibDAJt. and the need for having a rehearsed plan 
of response in the ev.ent of an accident. Specific information in all , 
message material's includes discussion of signalling equipment, determi- 
nation of distance from shore, and evaluation of environmental conditions, 
s 

Emphasis here in all production messages is on local conditions. For 
example, a Super 8 inn film production such as this one can be prepared 
inexpensively by a local boating organization to teach boaters proper 
ways to deal with accident recovery situations unique to their area. 
Cojntent would include precise recommendations about staying with a boat 
once in the water. Much of this information is dependent on local water 
and weather conditions. 

As an alternative, a professionally prepare/d script can be made available 
to local television stations for the production of 'a recovery ojMented 
television feature. This feature could be aired within several program 
formats, including news, sports, and "consumer affair^ . " '"v 

Radio announcements can also be integrated in the communication of the. 
campaign messages. Radio is not Only a very personal medium, but it also 
has the ability to deliver information to individuals wherever t>iey may 
be.o A radio announcement can be easily tied in with outdoor advertising 
' bulletins, and radio can also be used to provide the most up to date 
boating information to the general public. 

. . - 

So far in the determination of all our educational objectives, we have^ 
sought to iclentify and address those factors which can be considered 
direct causes of both collision and loading related accidents. There 
are, howevtf , a. number of associated factors affecting the human perfor- 
mance syste* which can influence the ability of a boater to react properly 
\ under even optimum conditions. Factors such as alcohol ^ fatigue, sun, 
glare/- and. no'ise can aV]_ be classified in this cat^gbry. - Our final 
objective, therefore, is to call boater attention to those. associated 



factors aside from actual causes of accidents that can contribute 
to the occurrence of an accident. 

Our message implementing this objective can^ take a variety of forms. 
Newspaper filler can again be supplied, and, radio announcements can be . 
Integrated in the communication of our message. Outdoor advertising can 
be used to address these safety factor^ to the tf'avelling boater. 

A final means for addressing these 'associated factors and additionally 
calling attention to all the interrelated otjectives^'n the total campaign, 
involves the use of commercially produced advertising specialties. This 
series of items -was sel-eoCW to remind the boater wherever he may be of 
- the boating campaign and the numerous safety messages. The specialty 
items then can hopefully be used to trigger recommended boater actions 
in the event of an emergency. Key chains, first aid kits, and bandage 
dispensers, for example, can all be imprinted With various logos. Logos 
can be applied to accessories likely to accompany the drinking of alcoholic 
beverages. Pencil clips and highly reflective mat^erials such as these logo 
stickers can also be an attractive way to remind boaters of our messages. 

This supplement to the education reports was intended to present examples 
of various production materials which address the objectives of our 
educational program. It was meant to be illustrative and to show 
how a variety of media and messages can be coordinated for the accom- 
plishment of those objectives. Our strategy for presenting educational 
messages uses cainpaign methodology. It is a type of conceptual framework 
requiring a statement of campaign theme and clearly defined objectives. 
The advantages of this approach are worth reiterating. The campaign 
approach provides a means for developing and coordinating all present 
and future educational materials. It allows the integration of numerous 
messages uses campaign methodology. Jt is' a type of conceptual framework 
requiring a statement of campaign theme and clearly defined objectives. ' 
the internal izatioh of information.. And," final ly, the campaign approach 
facilitates compliance with recomnendations made in sequence over a period 
of time. 
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We feel that the kind of materials illustrated here can effectively 
reduce recreational boating accidents when used purposefully in a 
coordinated manner and we have shown s^me ways these materials are 
intended to be used. The task that remains is to implement the 
educational program using the ^guidel ines established in' this report. 





APPENDIX 0-1. SCRIPT FOR TELEVISION SPOTS (10 SECONDS EACH) 
USING COMPUTER ANIMATION OF EDUCATIONAL LOGOS* 

Example using Outbodrd Runabout Logo Animation: / * 

"DO YOU KNOW ALL YOl/'wANT TO KNOW ABOUT POWER BOATING? A U. S. COAST 
GUARD AUXILIARY COURSE STARTS JANUARY 17. CALL YOUR MARINE DEALER 
FOR DETAILS." 

Example using Navl gatloh/PI loting Logo Animation: 

' "INTERESTED IN BRUSHING UP ON YOUR NAVIGATION SKILLS? A 0. S. ROWER 

SQUADRON COURSE STARTS JANUARY 17. CALL YOUR MARINE DEALER FOR DETAILS." 

\ . - ^ 

Example using Sailboat Logo Animation: 

"00 YOU KNOW IF YOUR BOAT WILL FLOAT WHEN SWAMPED OR CAPSIZED? HAVE 
YOU VERIPIED IT UNDER CONTROLLED CONDITIONS? CHECK YOUR BOAT FOR ITS 
OWN FLOIAJION CHARACTERISTKS." 

Example u<;ing General Endorsing Logo Animation: 

"00 ^OU KNOW IF YQUR PFDS WILL SUPPORT-^THE SAME WEIGHT AS LAST YEAR? , 
PFDS LOSE BUj^YANCY AS THEY AGE. TRY YOUR PFDS BEFORE BOATING THIS SEASON 



Audio track jVepared by the Coast Guard can be included; however, ^n 
alternative utilization of the computer animations is to have messages 
written .local ly in conjunction with the national program objectives- 
Audio track is then recorded at a local \elev^isiqp station. 

o 



\ /'^ APPENDIX 0-2. SCRIPT FOR TELEVISION 

4, / ' SPOT (30 SECONDS) USING ARTIST ANIMATION* 



(QOiOO 



Vld«o Audio 



FADE IN 1. ANNOUNCER (VO): 

BLUE BACKGROUND, WORDS Z. When /ou go out Ida boat, other boAtera 
APPEAR ONE-BY-ONE AS 

ANNOUNCER READS THEM. 3. are atiumiog that /ou know the 

* 

4. rules of the road. . . 



• FADE out WDS 

"DO YOU?" -5. Do you? <^ 

DISSOLVE TO /-» 

POINT -OF- VIEW SHOT THRU 6. (FADEaN^SFX: WATER AND MOTORBOAT) 

BOAT'S WINDSHIELD AS ^ \ 

ANOTHER BOAT APPROACHES 7. SuppoteVnother boat approachei you 

FROM HEAD-ON. ^ ' . ^ 

• 8. and slgnalT tw blast*. (SFX: BOAT 

"BLAST LINES" APPEAR 9. APPROACHING, BLAST BLAST) 

(00:15) • FREEZE-FRAME ' 10. * What djo you do ? (PAUSE) (SFX OUT) 

DISSOLVE TO 
BLUE BACKGROUND U. Want to find out? 

COAST GUARD LOGO FLOATS 12. For a recorded ansrwer, call the 
] DOWN AND SETTLES ON 

LOWER THIRD OF SC^EN. 13. Coast Guard at 

1-800^94-6000 APPEARS A ^14. 1-800^594-6000 ("ONE, EIGHT-HUNDRZD^ 
CHUNK AT A "TIME IN MIDDLE ,' ^ ' 

OF SCREEN. ^ 15. FIVE," NINE, 'FOUR, SIX-THOUSAND"). 

"YOU'RE OBLIGATED TO ist^We'U tell you what's meant by tv/o blasts.' 

KNOW, YOU KNOW" APPEARS 

A WORD AT A TIME AT TOP 27; Because if you're a boater, you're obligated 
OF SCREEN. 

1 . 18. *° know, you know. 

EDUCATIONAL LOGO APPEARS 
.(00:27) NEXT fo COAST GUARD LOGO 19. (SFX: DING DING) ' 

FADE TO - 

(00:28) Bl-ACK- 20. FADE TO BLACK 

* 

? fhls script is for,the "model" 30 second television spot that was tested 

with "^ess partljpfative" spots in Part III of the Educational Alternatives • 
O • for Boating Safety final report. 



' J(pPENDrX~0-3/' SCRIPT FOR '35 MM SLIDE StTOW ON^HAVIGATION/PILOTING AIDS 



•TITLE: NAVIGATION AIDS' - S I GNP'OSfs FOR BOATERS 



.A 



■; ' NotQS/ to in%trc»g^or : 



1. Review ftjf^ter'ials before.presentation. The s-l ides are. ntimbered. - ' 

Z. Be sure they ^ire in tKe proper order.. , 

— ■ ' ' • % " . • ' ' ■ r ^ t .. ' • •• 

3.- Where (PAUSE) occtirs In the text, this ladicates the instructor should ^ 

: ^ . . 

w«-t for' the ass- to., respond , before moving on to next sentence , r 



4. Explain .to xrlaVs that returning from seaward (as entering a river)- that . 
the re(?"fcr white colors , whether lights, paints, etc., are on starboard 
side and green or white are on port side. The mnemonic to remember is 
"red right returning." 



Narration; . ^ ' ^ . o 

, ■ "' Slide #1 

■^HE UNITED STATES COAST GUARD IN COOPERATION WITH (insert the name of your 
organization) IS PLEASED TO PRESENT THIS PROGRAM FOR THE FURTHERING OF YOUR 
EDUCATION IN SEAMANSHIP SKILLS. 

Slide #2 
(No Narration) 

•> . . . ■ "I 

Slide #3 

I 

- , ■ , \ ■ 

(No Narration)* 



Slide #4 V 



THIS VIEW ^OWS A. MYTHICAL. PLACE IN WHICH A CHANNEL' COMING IN FROM "THE OCEAN 
AND ANOTHER IcHANNEL FROM A, tONVERGING RIVER, MERGE. ... YOU WILL NOTICE THAT 



ERIC 
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THERE IS AtoRESENTATIVE GROUP OF. BUOYS , SHOWN HERE ; / CAN BUOY$, NUN BUOYS,' 

- ■ . - 't ■ - • " ' ■ ■ • ■ ' ' ■ " ' 

. JUNCTION BtJOYSi FISH NET AREA BUOYS, FIXED DAYBOARDS WITH APPRO^IATE SIGNS.- ' 

Oti THErt, AN6.SAf£ ANCHORAGE BUOYS.... " THE VARIOUS AiDS WILL, BE DISCUSSED IN ' 

MORE DETAIL,; AS THE PRESENT^Tf^N PROCEEDS.... THIS SCtNE IS TO GIVE YOU*.AN 

OVERALL VIEWIOF OUR THEORETICAL AREA THAT WE WILL BE DISCUSSING... HOW MANY 

OF THESE 7\IDS DID YOU ^kECQGNIZE? PLEASE ASK ANY QUESTIONS aV ANY TIME... 

- ■: ' ' • / . ^ •• : ' • ■ : 

- • ' Slide #5 • • 

THE AMERICAN BUOYAGE SYSTEM IS COMfJOSED OF TWO TYPES. OF WHICH THE FIRST AND MOST 
• DOMINANT IS THE .LATERAL SYSTEM.... THE. SECOND SYSTEM IS THE. CARDINAL ARRANGE^NT 
THE CARDINAL SYSTEM Is'sOMETIMES USED ON* NAVIGABLE LAKES' AND STREAMS , THAT ARE 
NOT CONNECTED TO OTHER FEDERAL NAVIGABLE WATERS..-. THE PRIMARY BUOYAGE SYSTEM ^ 
IS THE LATERAL SCHEME... THE EASIEST WAY TO LEARN -AND REMEMBER THIS SYSTEM, IS 
THAT THE VARIOUS feUOYS AND A^IOS ARE ALWAYS TELLING YOU. TO STAY T& ONE SIDE OR THE 
OTHER OF THEM. WHEN PASSING...' SO THINK OF IT IN THOSE TERMS, JUST STAY AWAY 
FROM THE BUOYS: THAT MEAriS THAT HORIZONTALLY OR LATERALLY YOU KEEP CLEAR OF 
THE PARTICULAR BUOY YOU ARE OBSERVING.... rff USE IT'S MEANING FOR THE SAFE 
PASSAGE OF YOUR BOAT ) — 

^ S|ide„#6- ' . . ■ 

LISTED UNDER, "INLAND AIDST'" YOU WILL SEE DESCENDING BLOCKS LABELED INTRACOASTAL , 
WESTERN RIVERS AND UNIFORM STATE.... THIS JOINTS OUT THAT ALL SYSTEMS ARE 
DERIVED FROM INLAND AND THE. OTHER THREE HAVE ONLY MINO^IdEVIATIONsI . 1. THIS 
COURSE IS HOWEVER RESTRICTED TO INLAfJD RULES. 



' Slide #7 . 

AS THE ARROW INDICATES WE ARE PROCEEDING FROM SEAWARD TOWARD A BAY AND WE ARE 
PASSING BETWEEN A RED AND A BLACK, BUOY ... » DO YOl/' RECOGNIZE THESE AIDS? (PAUSE). 




IF YOy SAID LIGHTED RED AND BLACK BUOYS, YOU ARE CORRECT...-. DO YOU RECOGN'IZE 
THE NE)CT GR0U^> OF RED ANf BLACK BUOYS? (PAUSE) ... DID YOU iAY A RED. NUN AND A 

BLACK CAN? A NUN IS TRUNCATED AND RED A CAN IS CYLINDRICAL ANd'. PAINTED 

• - /. . 

. BLACK • NUNS AND. «jCANS" ARE NEVER LIGHTED..;. 

■ ■ » ' ■ lA ■ . ' ■ ' . " 

/ - ' ■ 

, ' : Slide '#8 ' ' • ^ 

, ■ ' ^; • • : . . ■ , . ^ 

' DC YOU SEE TH5/NEXT BUOY WITH. THE TOP HALF RED AND* THE BOTTOM HALF BLACK WiTH , 
A tiGHT ON TOP? WPlAT DOES IT TE^L YOU? (PAUSE). .'. .• DID YOU NOTICE THE SPLIT 
ARROH? THIS TELLS' YOU » THE SKIPPER, THAT YOU CAN FOLLOW THE RIGHT OR LEFT - 

'CHANNELS BUT THE PREFERRED'cHANNEL IS TO PORT: KEEPING THE TOP RED BAND ON YOUR 



a iw 



STARBOARD " *s 

.Slide #9 

DO. YOU KNOW WHAT THIS BLACK AND WHITE VERTICAL MARKED BUOY. IS INDICATING? 
IS IT LIGHTED AND DOES IT HAVE A WHISTLE? . (PAUSE) .... ^ THIS IS A MID-CHAJ^IirEL BudV.. 
YES, IT IS. LIGHTED.... YES, IT HAS. A WHiSttE.. ./ YOU MAY PASS ON EITHER SIDE AS 
THE ARROWS INDICATE.... BLACK AND WHITE MARKINGS OF THfS TYPE ARE ALSO FOUND ON- CANS 
AND NUNS, MAKING THEM MID-CHANNEL MARKERS, ALSO." .. 



Slide #10 ;: ' ■ 



THIS GROUP OF BUOYS "DOES NOT HAVE ANY S I ^f^l^.IF I CANT LATERAL MEAN Iff G... .. HOW MANY 
CAN, YOU RECOGNIZE? (PAUSE) .... iMove on ^^:sllde #1 1 .].. . ^ 

. c ^ •■ ■ . ■ 

\ - Slide #11 

[Instructor should point out each buoy as "Narration proceeds], / 
THE WHITE BUOY SHOWS A SAFE AREA TO ANCHOR... THE YELLOW IS A QUARANTINE ANCHORAGE. 
WHITE wiTH GREEN TOP TELLS YOU TO SLOW DOWN AND flAKE NO WAKE AS YOU ARE PASSING a' , 
DREDGE.... THE BLACK AND WHITE HORIZONTAL BANDED BUOYS ARE USED TO INDICATE A 
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FISH NET AREA AND YOU SHOULD STAY OUT.... THE ORANGE AND WHITE HORIZONTAL 



IS A SPECIAL PURPOSE BUOY AND YOU SHOULD LOOK YOUR" CHART TO SEE WHAT IT IS 
INDICATING..;. ^ 




Slide #12 

HERE ARE TWO ORANGE AND WHITE BUOYS WITK VARIpUS DESIGNS A»>PLIED TO THEM... 

■ ' \ ' ' ■ ' ' ^ ' 

WHAT DO THEY MEAN? (PAUSE) .. . [Go to slide #13j. 



. Slide #13 " . ' 

[Instructor should point out' each buoy as he reads about, them] . 
THE TIPPED OVER SQUARE WITH THE TWO ORANGE STRIPES IS^A BUOY^ftGNALLING THAT ^ 
THIS IS A DANGER AREA AND TO PROCEED WITH CARE ... . THE TIPPED OVER SQUARE WITH 
THE CROSS IN THE MIDDLE SIGNIFIED THAT J«)U ARE APPROACHING AN EXCLUSION AREA 
AND YOU tlUST' STAY OUT... IT ALSO HAS TWO ORANGE STRIPES.... 

Slide #14 ■. . 

THE NUN IS A CYLINDER WITH THE TOP PORTION, A TRIANGLE. IN PROFILE BUT WITH THE 
' TOR CUT OFF... IT IS THUS TRUNCATED. .VT THEY ARE PAINTED RED,... NEVER LIGHTED... 
THE .CAN BUOY IS A CYLINDER WITH A. FL^T TOP.... .PAINTED BLACK.... NEVER LIGHTED.... 
BOTH NUNS AND CANS HAVE OR CAN HAVE RADAR REFLECTORS AND GREEN OR RED REFLECTOR " 
PATCHES, RESPECTIVELY. ... . REMEMBER , WHEN RETURNING C Fl^-I SEAWARD TO KEEP THE RED 
NUN- ON YOUR STARBOARD AND THE BLACK CAN ON YOuk PORT.. 

• • " Slide #15 

LIGHTED BUOYS ALWAYS ARE ON A SMALL TOWER PAINTED EITHER RED / BLACK , RED-BLACK, . 
BLACK-RED- OR BLACK-WHITE.... THE FLOATING. BASE IS ALWAYS LARGER THAN THE 
TOP PORTION... THEY CAN HAVE RED, WHITE OR GREEN LIGHTS. ON TOP.... ALSO, WHISTLES, 

GONGS AND SIRENS MAY BE INSIDE THE SUPERSTRUCTURE ALL OTHER BUOYS LOOK LIKE 

CANS. WITH SPECIAL COLORS AND MARKIN^;. . • 
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^ . Slide #16 , " 

SOLID RED AND BUCK -BUOYS HAVE NUMBERS. OR NUMBERS AND LETTERS IN COMBINAtlOn. . " 
THUS YOU CAN IDENTIFY TI^EM BY LOOKING AT YOUR CHAffr AND TELL WHERE YOU ARE AT . 
tHAT MOMENT.... (^LL OTHER BUOYS HAVE LETTERS.... NUMBERALS INCREASE FROM 
SEAWARD AND ARE KEPT IN SEQUENCE EVEN IF A PARTICULAR Bt!|0)( IS OMITTED.... ODD ' 
NUMBERS ON. PORT SIDE. WHEN RETURNING. FROM SEAWARD AND EVEN NUMBERS ON STARBOARD 

Slide #17 

LETTERS WITHOUT NUMERALS ARE Osfc ON BLACK AND WHITE VERTICALLY STRIPED BUOYS, 
RED AND BLACK HORIZONTALLY BANDED BUOYS, SOLID YELLOW BUOYS'.' AND OTHER BUOYS 

■ NOT SOLID RED AND BLACK. ... ARE THERE ANY QUESTIONS ON THIS? 

' „ . ■» ' * . . 

Slide #18 ^ * ' * 
WHAT LIGHTS WOULD YOU ^t^ECT TO SEE ON THESE BUOYS? (PAUSE)... THE RED BUOY 
CAN HAVE A WHITE OR RED LIGHT.. . THE BLACK BUOY WILL lljAVE A WHITE OR GREEN 
LIGHT.... THE RED'aND BLACK (AND BLACK AND RED) HORIZONTAL BUOYS, IF RED ON 
TOP; A WHITEr OR gEO LIGHT AND IF BLACK ON TOP, A WHITE OR GREEN LIGHT..... THE 

BLACK OR RED BUOYS HAVE FOUR PATTERNS OF LIGHT - WXED, FLASHING, OCCULTING OR- QUICK 

, ■ ' ' >,•■.■■ 

FLASHING.,.. THE MiO-CHANNEL BLACK-WHITE. MORSE CODE "A".... THE BLACK AND 
REDS USE INTERRUPTED^QUlCK FLASHING.... > 

Slide #19 ■ 

/ - ■ ■ ■ ■ 

HERE ARE ALL THE BUOYS WITH THEIR RESPECTIVE LIGHTS... CAN YOU NOW IDENTIFY 

EACH ONE? (PAUSE).... ON THE RED. A WHITE OR RED LIGHT..... ON THE BLACK, 

A WHITE OR GREEN.... WHAT COLOR LIGHTS ARE ON THE NUN AND CAN BUOYS? (PAUSE)..., 

NONf:.. YOU DO NOT LIGHT A CAN OR NUN 
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OBSERV.E THE TOP LIGHT (1).^.. THE CONTINUOUS, STEADY l^GHT IS CALLED WHAT? <RAUSE):. 

FIXED IF IT DOES NOT CHANGf. COLOR ... . *"ALTEJ?NATING IF IT CHANGES COLOR.... 

. ■ f ■ , ' ^ . ■ • • 

(ABREV. F. OR ALTO.... THE MIDOLE LIGHT (2).... THE EQUAL SPACED TRIANGLES ARE 

CALLED WHAT^ (PAUSE). I^ THE 'LIGHT COLOR DOES NOT CHANGE. THIS IS A 'FLASHING 

.LIGHT (ABREV. FL.).-./ IF THE COLOR CHANGES THIS ' IS AN ALTERNATING FLASHING. . . 

, (ABREV. ALT. FL. )..". ^ BOTTOM LIGHT (3).... WHATjOOES JHIS- LIGHT MEAN TO YOU? (PAUSE) 

IF THE LIGHT DOES^TTOT CHANGE COLOR IT IS ,OCCU|.TING.-. . . (ABREV. OCC.) AN , 

OCCULTING LIGHT IS TOTALLY ECLIPSED" AT REGULAR INTERVALS. THE .DURATIOI^ OF THE LIGHT 

IS ALWAYS GREATER THAN THE DURATION OF DARKNESS ALL OF THE ABOVE CAN BE RED, 

WHITE. OR GREEN IN COLQR.... WHEN YOU LOOK AT A CHART IT IS IMPORTANT TO BE ABLE 
TO iIjENTIFY THE VARIOUS LIGHTS. SO WHEN YOU LOOK OVER THE WATER YOU CAN RECOGNIZE 
THEM..-.. YOU MUST HOWEVER MAKE USE OF THE LIGHT LISTS.... 

* Slide #21 

TH.I.$ SLIDE IS OF A FAMILY OF LIGHTS.... NOW. DO YOU REMEMBER #4? (PAUSEh... ' 
THIS IS THE FLASHING LIGHT.... THE LIGHT IS- ALWAYS ON LESS*THAN THE DURATION ' " ' 
OF DARKNESS... (ABBREV. FL.).... IF THE COLORS CHANGE IT BECOME'S AN ALTERNATING 
FLASHING..:.'. (ABREV. ALT. FL.)..., THE NEXT #5 IS CALLED WHAT? (PAUSE).... 
THIS IS A QUICK FLASHING*.'.. . IT FLASHES NOT LESS THAN 60 TIMES A MINUTE.... THESE 

NEVER CHANGE COLOR #6 SfiOWS USs WHAT KIND OF A LIGHT? (PAUSE).... THIS IS A 

GROUP FLASHING LIGHT. IT SHOWS At REGULAR INTERVALS WITH 2 OR MOR^ FLASHES... 
(ABREV. GP. FL.).... IF THE LIGHT CHANGES COLOR IT BECOMES AN ALTERNATING 'GROUP 
FLASHING.... (ABREV. ALT. 'GP. FL.).... LASTLY. #7 SHOULD TELL YOU NOW THAT THIS 

IS A L IGHT (ANS)... .THIS IS AN INTERRUPTED QUICK FLASHING...... 

SHOWS QUICK FLASHES FOR ABOUT 4 SECONDS. FOLLOWED BY A DARK PERIOD OF 4 SECONDS..... 
(ABREV. I. QK. FL.).. .. 



, . Slide #22 . V 
THE #8 LIGHT TELLS YOU THIS IS A LIGHT...: (ANS)... THIS IS AN 

Y ' 

OCCULTING LIGHT IF THE COLOR DOES^^ftST^yKiE . . , . THE DURATION. OF LIGHT IS ALWAYS 
LONGER THAN THE DURATION. OF DARKNESS.... (ABREV. OCC.).... IF THERE IS A ^COLOR ' 
VARIATION IT-8EC0MES AN ALTERNATING OCCULTING... (ABREV. ALT. OCC.).... THE #9. 
LIGHT IS WHAT KIND? (PAUSE).... ^Hipl^ALLED A GROUP OCCULTING.... A LIGHT 
WITH 2 OR MORE ECLIPSES AT REGULAR INTERVALS NEVE^R ANY COLOR VARIATION 



(ABrEv. GP. OCC.) 



Slide #23 

WHAT WOULD YOU CALL THIS LIGHT #10 (PAUSE).... THIS IS THE SO-CALLED MORSE 

CODE IT IS USED ON MID-CHANNEL BUOYS ALWAYS OF ONE COLOR.... {^^EV. MO. 

Slide #24 ' 

RADAR REFLECTORS ARE FOUND ON MOST BUOYS TODAY » THE PLATES ON TOP OF EACH ^ 

BUOY i^FFER A REFLECTIVeWrFACE F/DR THE RADAR SIGNAL 

• Slide #25 

PLUS HAVING RADAR REFLECTORS THESE BUOYS HAVE REFLECTIVE TAPE ADDED ON EACH ^ 
OF FOUR SIDES.... THIS REFLECTIVE TAPE. AIDS THE SEARCHLIGHT BEAM TO REFLECT 

BACK A STRONGER REFLECTION TO YOUR BOAT^r POSITION FOR EASIER OBSERVATION 

fAPE COLORS ARE WHLTE, RED AND GREEN THEY ARE ON THEIR APPROPRIATE COLORED 



BUOYS, 



Slide #26 

SOUND BUOYS ARE" BASICALLY BELLS AND WHISTLES MOUNTED ON BUOYS.... A GONG IS' A 
COMBINATION OF BELLS... WAVE ACTION, STORED GASES, AND ELECTRIC, BATXERIES 
ARE THE POWER SOURCES.-. .. THESE BUOYS AID YOU IN FINDING THEM BY THEIR SOUND 



"d"" SSI ON WHEN YOU CAN'T SEE THEM-, AS IN A FOG^^... 
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' '\ • " J * Slide §27 ' ■ /{ 

JHIS IS A Typical DAYMARK... it is fixed and JHIS tSFfE^IS yARNING-OF^AN. u^noer- 
WATER JETTY... VERY ACCURATE AS TO POSITION, AS THEY ARE FIXED IN PLACE... . . 



- Slide #28 ^ 
DO YOU RECOGNIZE THESE DAYMA-RKS? (PAUSE)... WE WILL NOW GO TO THE NEXT SLIDE FOrt 
IDENTIFICATION.... REMEMBER THEY HAVE' THE 'SAME MEANING AS BUOYS, ONLY THEY ARE FIXED 



Slide #29 
DM YOU IDENTIFY THESE DAYMARKS? 

' . -I . ^ ■ ^ 

Slide #30 ^ 
IS THIS A LIGHTED DAYMARK? , (PAUSE)^.. NO... 'THIS IS A MINOR LIGHT WITH A 
DAYMARK BELOW IT... MINOR LIGHTS. ARE SUBSTITUTED FOR BUOY LIGHTS, WHEN CONDITIONS 
ALLOW . ^ ' ' 



Slide #31 



A LIGHTHOUSE IS A DISTINCTIVE STRUCTURE EXHIBITING A MAJOR NAVIGATIONAL LIGHT.. 
THEY ARE IMPOSING STRUCTURES WITH VERY INTENSE LIGHTS... USUALLY DISPLAYING 
A COMPLEX LIGHT PATTERN... LIGHTSHIPS ARE "VESSELS OF DISTINCTIVE DESIGN AND 
MAR^NGS: EQUIPPED WITH LIGHTS. . FOG SIGNALS AND RADIOBEACONS . . . THEY ARE 
ANCHORED - 



. ; Slide #32 

WHEN YOU ARE SAILING DOWTi A RRANGE, YOU WOULD SEE TWO f'lARKERS OR LIGHTS, ONE 
APPARENTLY ON TOP OF THE OTHER... THUS YOU WOULD PASS SAFELY 3ETV/EEN THE TWO 
SHOALS S AND S'. NOW IF YOUR BOAT MOVED TO STARBOARD WHICH WAY WOULD THE BOTTOM 
LIGHT MOVE? (PAUSE)... THE CLOSEST LIGHT WOULD-MOVE LEFT.... WHICH MEANS YOU 



WOULD RUN AGROUND ON THE 'SHOALS, IF YOU DID NOT STEER TO PdRT. . . WHEN THE LidHT 
MOVES BACK UNDER THE- TOP LIGHT YOU^^RE BACK ON RANGE ^ 

^ Slide #33 

THIS PLOT IS SHOWN TO INTRODUCE YOU TO OTHER AIDS TO NAVIGATION.... THIS 
•RDF PLOT' IS MADE, WITH A RADIO-LIKE INSTRUMENT CALLEj>^ "RADIO DIRECTION FENDER. 
LORAN, RACON AND RADAR ARE ALSO AIDS, BUT MUCH TOO COMPLICATED TO DESCRIBE IN 

THIS QUICK REVIEV^. - ' ' , ' • * • 

■ . ' * *■ • • 

• , - ' . 

. Slide #34 >e ' ' 

THIS IS^ A PORTION OF A CHART... HERE WE SEE SOME EXAMPLES OF THE REPRESENTATIVE 
SYMBOLS. LINES, DEPTHS, ETC. FOUND ON CHARTS... SECURE A CHART OF Y„OUR' LOCAL 
AREA: YOU WILL DISCOVER MANY THINGS YOU DIDN'T .KNOW AND THUS BECQME A MQRE . 
PROFICIENT BOATER ^ ' 

* Slide #35 

TWO PAGES OF TWENTY-ONE FROM "NAUTICAL CHART SYMBOLS AND ABBREVIATIONS'^ ARE 
SHOWN FOR YOUR FAMILIARIZATION OF THE ITEMS THAT MIGHT BE FOUND ON CHARTS.... 
A MARINE CHART OR RIVER CHART HAS MORE INFORMATION THAN YOU MIGHt'Im^ER NEED, 
BUT IF YOU HAVE YOUR CHARTS WITH YOU, THEY WILL BE OF IMMENSE HELP TO YOU 
SOMEdAy . . . NEVER VENTURE UPON THE WATERS WITHOUT YOUR CHARTS ..... 

• * ' ' * 

Slide #36 . 

HERE ARE A FEW OF THE PUBLICATIONS THAT ARE AVAILABLE TO YOU THE BOATING PUBLIC. 
WE STRONGLY RECOMMEND THAT YOU SECURE SUCH BOOKS AND DO SOME ENJOYABLE READING.. 
BOOK LEARNING MUST BE SUPPLEMENTED HOWEVER BY ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. 
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( - Slide #37 

DON'T LET THIS HAPPEN TO YOU.... IMPROVING YOUR SEAMANSHIP, WILL REDUCE THE 
CHANCES THAT THIS WILL HAPPEN NOTICE THE BLACK BUfiY OUTSIDE OF TH^ WPECK.'. 

i 

^ Slide #38 

AS A BOATER YOUIRE OBLIGATED TO KNOW ABOUT THESE" NAVIGATION AND PILOTING AI05* . 

I 

I 
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APPENDIX 0-4. SCRIPT FOR 35 MM SLIDE SHOW ON NAVIGATION LIGHTS 
TITLE: *, ^ ^-WAW^TION LIGHTS - IDENTIFICATION AND .USES • 



Notes to Instructor: 



1. Review materials before presentatton. The slides are numbered. Be sure 
they are in the proper order. 



2. Where (PAUSE)' occurs in the text, this indicates you, the instructor, 
should wait for the class to respond, before moving on to the next sentence. 

3. Before turning on the projector review the classes of boats - 

a. Class A '' . under 16' 

'b. Class 1 ...... . 16' to -less than 26' 

c. Class 2 26' to less than 40' 

^ d, Class-3 40' to 65' 

Narration; 

Slide #1 

THE UNITED STATES COAST GUARD AND (insert the name of your organization) PRESENTS. . 

Slide #2 
(No narration) 

» • 

.\ Slide #3 

) (No narration) ' 

Slide #4 

THE LIGHTS ON YOUR BOAT CONVEY INFORMATION TO OTHERS AT NIGHT AND UNDER RESTRICTED 
VISIBILITY CONDITIONS.... ^UR LIGHTS ARE DEFENSIVE IN NATURE.... THEY ARE USED 
FOR IDENTIFICATION AND WARNING, NOT FOR DECORATION.... THE PRIMARY PURPOSE OF YOUR 
NAVIGATION LIGHTS IS TO PREVENT COLLISIONS WITH OTHER VESSELS.... THIS PRESENTATION 

o CG - Nav. Lights - 1 
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/- • •■ ■„ • ■ 

IS BASED ON SPECIF! CATlbNS FOR LIGHTS ACCORDING TO THE INLAND RULES OF THE ROAD. 

^ • Slide #5 

CAN YOU 'RECOGNIZE WHAT HEADING THIS CLASS 1 BOAT IS ON. RELATIVE TO YOU IN YOUR 

• ■ • 

OWN BOAT? (PAUSE). ' * 




^ . Sirde #6 



THIS IS A L'EFT TO RIGHT CROSSING SITUATION.... WHO HAS THE RIGHT-OF-WAY? (PAUSE)... 

- y ■ 

YOU 00 AN EASY WAY TO REMEMBER tHE BASIC RIGHT-OF-WAY RULES IS GREEN FOR GO: 



RED FOR GIVE WAY (OR EVEN STOP) . . . . 

Slide #7 

HOW ABOUT THIS ONE? (PAUSE).... 



I 



Slide #8 

THIS IS A HEAD-ON APPROACHING SITUATION.... USE YOUR HORN TO SIGNAL YOUR INTENTIONS 
OR TO RESPOND TO THE OTHER^BOAT'S SIGNAL.... 

Slide #9 

IS THIS AN OVERTAKING SITUATION^ A BOAT AT ANCHOR? (PAUSE).... 

Sliiie #10 

THIS IS AN OVERTAKING SITUATION BECAUSeVhE BOAT IS- MOVING AND THE LIGHT IS ON 
THE STERN.... MANY BOATERS USE THEIR STERN LIGHT AS AN ANCHOR LIGHT.... ON 
CLASS A AND CLASS 1 BOATS THE STERN LIGITT MAY NOT BE A LEGAL LipHT.... YOUR^ 
PASSENGERS OR THE BOW MAY BLOCK THE LIGHT FROM SHOWING FORWARD. .. AN AUXILIARY 
WHITE LIGHT SHOULD BE MOUNTED ON THE HIGHEST FORWARD .PART OF YOUR BOAT AS 'aN _J)> 
ANCHOR llGjtJT. WHICH CAN BE SEEN FROM 360 DEGREES OR 32 POINTS. 

\ ■ . . 
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Slide #11 

00 YOU RECOGNIZE THIS ONEi (PAUSE).... 

Slide #12 

IN THIS HEAD-ON APPROACHING SITUATION YOU CAN SEE. THE WHITE BOW LIGHT. ELEVATED 
MAST LIGHT AND SEPARATE RED PORT AND GREEN STARBOARD RUNNING LIGHTS WHICH ARE USED 

ON CLASS 2 OR CLASS 3 VESSEL?.... / ^ ./ 

^ « 

^ Slide #13 

^THIS ONE? (PAUSE).... 

Slide #14 

V 

AN OVERTAKING SITUATION ' ' 

^ Slide #15 

THIS ONE? (PAUSEl.... 

Slide #16 

CROSSING LEFT TO RIGHT... YOU ARE THE PRIVILEGED BOAT. 

Slide #17 

AND THIS ONE? (PAUSE).... ' .-^N 



Slide #18 

CROSSING RIGHT TO LEFT.... YOU MUST YIELD THE RIGHT-OF-WAY 

Slide #19 

WHAT COULD THIS BE? (PAUSE) 
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Slide m ' 

A VESSEL OVER 65 FEET IN LENGTH... NOTICE THAT ITS RUNNING LIGHTS ARRANGEMEffr HAS 
An AFT 32 POINT WHITE- LIGHT, 15 FE^ET HIGHtR-^AN THE FORWARD 20 POINT WHITE LIGHT. 
VISIBLE 5 MILES... THE RED AND GREEN SIDE LIGHTS MUST &E SCREENED FOR 36 INCHES 
AND VISIBLE -2 WILES. . . 

■ ' I ^ ■ - ■ ,. . ■ ..■ 

- ., . • Slide'#21 , * ' 

YOU rrEED TO KNOW THE OTHER V^SSLE'S BEARING, SIZ^ AND SPEED JN ORDER TO AVOID A 
COLLISION. BY GIVING THAT VESSEL SUFFICIENT CLEARANCE.... REMEMBER. YOU DON'T ' 
ALWAYS -HAVE THE RIGHT-OF-WAY OVER VERY LARGE OR VESSELS OF LIMITED MANEUVERABILITY. 
YOU NEVER HAVE THE RIGHT-OF-WAY THROUGH THE HULL OF ANOTHER VESSEL. . • 

1 

•■ ■ * , • 

Slide #22 

RECOGNIZE -THIS ONE? (PAUSE)... 

' ' . Slide #23 

IN THE CASE OF THIS^TUG PUSHII^G A BARGE >0U MUST BE PREPARED FOR ITS WAKE WHICH 
•CAN SWAMP A small' BOAT IF THE SKIPPER IS CAUGHT UNAWARES. 

' . Slide #24 
WHAT COULD THIS BE? (PAUSE).... • . 

'.. Slide #25 
THIS FERRY HAS EQUAL HEIGHT RANGE LIGHTS AND CARRIES TWO SETS OF RED AND GRE£N 
RUNNING LIGHTS,.... ' ONE SET OR THE OTHER IS'USED DEPENDING ON WHICH^DIR^CTItJ^ 

THE FERRY IS MOVING.... 

Slide #26 

RECOGNIZE THIS ONE? (PAUSE).... 
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■ Slide #27 ' ' ~ , . , 

SAILBOATS 'UNDER SAIL -AMD NOT UNDER AUXILIARY POWER CARRY. SEPARATE RED AND GREEN ' 
RUNNING LIGHTS OR A RED/GREEIi COMBINATION AND A WHITE STERN LIGHT. . . A SAILBOAT, 
UNDER SAIL AND POWER OR UNDER POWER ALONE MUST DISPLAY THE SAME NAVIGATION LIGHTS AS 
'A POWfeR BOAT OF. ITS CLASS.... SAILBOATS NORMALLY HAVE THE RIGHT-OF-WAY EXCEPT IN 
EXTENUATING CIRCUMSTANCES. ' • ' : ' 



Slide #28 



WHAT IS THIS? (PAUSE}... . 



Slide #29 ■ ' 

V\ SMALL SAILBOAT WITHOUT LIGHTS IS I BALING YOU IN' ORDER' TO PREVENT A COLLISION, 



SMALL BOATS WHICH DO NOT HAVE LIGHTS MUST CARRY A LANTERN OR FLASHLIGHT TO ALERT 
OTHER BOATERS IN ENOUGH TIME TO PREVENT A COLLISION. 



. ■■ Slide #30 

WHAT COULD THIS BE? CPAUSS,) . 



. ^ ; ■ . • ^ Slide #31 . - , - . ' 

A BOAT AT ANCHOR DOES NOT DISPLAY RUNNING LIGHTS, ONLY THE WHITE ANCHOR LIGHT WHICH 
WAS MENTIONED EARLIER..... ' . . , ' 

Slide #32 • 
MANY TYPES OF LIGHTS ARE USED ON SPECIAL VESSELS SUCH AS DREDGES. CABLE TENDERS* 
AND SUBMARINES.... THE- COMPETENT SEAMAN WILL REVIEW 'THESE OCCASIONALLY AND SHOULD 
!REMEMBER ONE BAS'lC IDEA..i IF YOU DON'T KNOW WHAT IT IS, GIVE IT PLENTY OF CbEAR- 
ANCE AND PROCEED WITH CAUTION. . ' - • 
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■ . ■ ■. ■ - ' 

' Slide #33 . ' , 

NOW FOR A QUICK REVIEW... REMEMBER THIS ONE? WHO HAS THE RIGHT-OF-WAY? 
(PAUSE) ' • . ' - . 

Slide #34 . , \ 

RIGHT TO LEFT CROSSING OF "A" CLASS 3 BOAT.... THE OBSERVED BOAT HAS THE RIGHT- 
OF-WAY. . ' . ' 

Slide #35 - V * ' 

AND THIS ONE? tPAUSE)... 

* . ' • . * - . • 

■ " # . . o 

i ' 

I . . 

. - _ Slide #36 

LEFf TO RIGHT CROSSING OF A SAILBOAT UNDER SAIL WITHOUT AUXILIARY POWER... 
NORMALLY. THE SITUATION WOULD-BE THAT Tf^^ PORT BOAT FROM THE OBSERVER'S POSITION 
WOULD GIVE WAY TO THE APPROVING BOAT BUT SINCE IT 'iS A SAILBOAT UNDER SAIL. 
IT HAS THE RIGHT-OF-WAY. ... 



Slide* #37 



HOW ABOUT THIS ONE? (toE)... 



AN INLAND TUG PUSHING BARGES... 

i 



Slide #38 



Slide #39 

THE RULES OF THE ROAD ARE BY STATUTE, FEDERAL AND STATE LAWS...... THEY MUST BE OBEYED 

JUST A^ISOROUSLY AS AUTOMOBILE TRAFFIC LAWS ON. SHORE.... * . \ 
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- Slide #40 * 

AT TIMES OF. EXTREME DANGER YOUR ALTERNATIVE (TO THESE 'lAWS IS TO AVOID AN ACCIDENT, 
NO MAHER WHAT,... \ 

Slide" #41 / 
THERE ARE CIVIL AND CRIMINAL PENALTIES FOR* NON-COMPLIANCE. . . 



Slide #42 . V 

REMEMBER WHEN YOU ARE IN YOUR* BOAT 0N„ THE WATER, OTHER BOATEI^S ASSUME YOU KNOW 
•WHAT YOU'Rf: DOING: SO YOU ARE OBLIGATED TO KNOW ABOUT IDENTIFICATION OF NAVIGATION 
LIGHTS AND ABOUT' USE OF YOUR OWN NAVIGATION LIGHTS.... . 

S ■ '■ . 



r 
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t Anncr: THE ONITED STATES COAST GUllRD .... list Anncr: IN COOPERATION m'm 
"laboratories MID«SFILHS PRESENTS, 



3. 

"VISUAL ONiy" 



2nd Anncr: THIS FILM WAS PROOljCEO TO BRING TO 
THE BOATING PUBLIC'S AHENTION THE IMPORTANCE 
OF BECOMING A MORE ALERT BOATER., THIS MEANS tOU 
SHOULD BE CONSCIOUS OF YOUR BOAT'S POSITION 
RELATIVE TO THE SHORE, THE COURSE OF OTHER 
NEARByfiOATi AND HOM FAST ARE you MOVING. EACH 
ACCIDENT MILL BE ILLUSTRATED By MOVING MODEL 
BOATSJISARE-ENACTHENT, AND COfWENTS MILL BE 
GIVEN AS TO PROBUbLE CAUSES. 



5. 

M Aoncr: BOAT J, AN 18 FOOT OUTBOARD, HAS 
DEAD-IN-THE-WATER IN AN OPEN BAy MITH MOTOR , 
TROUBLE. IT MAS^OSOO ON A CLEAR HORNING WITH A 
DNE TO TWO FOOT CHOP ON THE BAy. BOAT "A", A 
23 FOOT.OEEP-V CABIN RUNABOUT, RAN INTO AND 
CAPSIZED TIfE 18 FOOT OUTBOARD BOAT. ONE PERSON 
DROWNEO. DAMAGE MAS RELATIVELy MINOR. 





Hi 






nd Anncr: THE T BOAT OWNER, HIS M SONS, 
WD A FRIEND MERE GOING FISHING. THEy LAONCHEO 
BOAT AND PROCEEDED ACROSS' THE BAy. ALL OF 
SODDEN, THEIR OliTBOARO MOTOR qUlTRyNNING, 


7. 

2nd Anncr:., AS THE OWNER PROCEEDED AFT TO 
TROUBIESHOOT'THE OUTBOARD, HE NOTICED A BOAT TN 
THE DISTANCE HEADING HIS WAY. HE ASSUMED THAT 
THE:BOAT MAS COMING TO lEND ASSISTANCE. 

.■ 1 


8. . ' ■ 

2nd Anncr: ABOUT 3 TO 4 MINUTES lATERv ONE OF 
HIS SONS STREAMED. HE LOOKED UP TO:SEE THE 
BOM OF THE ONCOHIfIG BOAT ABOUT -10 FEET FROII 
!|IS TRANSOM. 


I.- 







. ERIC 



V 



LdAnncr: HE flUm STOOD UP TO TRY AND 
IpUSHTHEBOHOFTHEONCOHINfiBOAT AMAyFROM • 
I HIS own boat; AS THE ONRUSHING BOAT MOONTEDh 
I HIS TRANSOM, HE REACHED UP AND GRABBING WILOLy 
I MANAGED TO HOLDWTHE RAIL OF THE SECOND 
I BOAT. WHEN THE BOAT STOPPED, HE IKMEDlATELf 
IrEACHED OVER AfID HELPED HIS SONS INTO THE 
IsECONDBOATwHIS FRIEND SEEMED TO BE TREADING 
I WATER, BUT WHEN HE REACHED OUT, THE HAN SANK ' 
loOTDF SIGHT. ' 



2nd Anncr: AS REPORTED BY THE OWNER OF 80AT "A' 
THE OMNER, HIS WIFE, AND HER HOTHER AND FATHER 
lERE DEPARTING FOR^A'DAy OF FISHING. AS THEy 
APPROACHED THE OPEN BAY, THEY miCEO THAT THE 
iINO HAD CREATED A CHOP. SMHE'OFTHE 
OCCUPANTS WERE SOMEWHAT FEARFUL ¥vfHE POUND-- 
ING, THE OWNER/OPERATOR SLOMED THE BOAT DOWN 
UNTIL THE POUNDING STOPPED. ' ' ' 



APPENDIX 0-5. mmm for 

16 m FILM ON COLLISION ACCIDENTS 



0.1' 




nd Afificr: AT THAT POINT, W NOTICED THE 18 
OOT OOTBOAflD RUNABOUT SPEEDING PAST THEM ON 
HEIR STARBOARD SIDE. THE OUMRO APPEARED ' 
0 BEAR OFF TO" THE RIGHT AKO HEAD 'ON DOWN THE 
lAy. 



IM Aflficr: THE OyNER JWNNED-THE.AREA FORKARD 
OF THE BOAT AND TURNED, TO TALK TO HIS WIFE. 
AFTER ONLyAFEW SECONDS, THE BOAT SLAM. 
INTO SOMETHING. THE BOH WENT STRAIGHT UP. THE 
MR SAID HE WAS PEARFUt THAT THE BOAT HAS 
GOING TO COHE DOHN STERN FlUST AND FILL WITH 
WATER. HE ALSO SAID THAT HE THOUGHT THE BOAT 
SPUN AKOUND A COUPLE OFTIHES WHILE IN THE 
AIR. 



Znd Anncr: HE GRABBED THE THROTTLE AND KILLED 
THE IGNITION MDIATEiy. JUST AT THAT POINT, 
A HAN JUHPED INTO THE COCKPIT, ANO THE OWNER 
SAW A BOAT, COHE OUT FROM UNDER HIS AND IL 
OVER. HIS WIFE REACHED FOR THE LIFE 
PRESERVERS, AND! AND HIS WIFE RUSHED tO THE 
BACK OF THE BOAT. « 



M Anncr: THE NAN PULLED ONE BOY ONBOARD, 
THEN ANOTHER BOy. BOTH SEEB TO BE UNHURT. 
ANOTHER HAN POPPED TO THE SURFACE ABOUT 8 FEET 
BEHIND THE BOAT. THE OWNER AND THE HAN REACHED 
OUT TO PULL HIM IN. THE TWO OTHER HEN, HERE 
GRASPING EACH OTHERS' 'HANDS WHEN, FOR SOHE 
REASON, THEy LET AND THE HAN IN THE WATER 
SANK OUT OF SIGHT. 



Znd Aflficr: TO CONTtNUE OUR DISCUSSION OF THIS 
ACCIDENT, I WOULD LI^E TO INTRODUCE CftPTAIN 
H. D. JONES, U.S. COAST GUARD. CHIEF, HARINE 
SAFETflECHdOLOGy DIVISION (OR OTHER SyilABLE 
TITLE), HASHINGTON, O.C' HE WILL COHHEflTON 
WUSES AND miCATIONS OF THIS ACCIDENT. 




ipt: THE OPERATOR OF THE 23 FOOT BOAT HAD 
VISINLITK PROBLEM. HE HAS HEADING INTO A 
«)P THAT HAS BAD ENOUGH M ONE OF HIS' 
iSSENGERS REJUESTED THAT HE SLOW WWN TO 
DUCE THE POUNDING. WITH THAT HUCH CHOP, 
HING AT HIS STARBOARD FORWARD qUARTER, 
£RE HAD TO BE SPRAY ON THE HINDSHIELD. ' 



fCapt: THE WINDSHIELD ITSELF WAS A PEE PIECE' 
UNIT WITH THE URGEST SECTION IN THE HIDDIE. 
THIS RESULTED IN A FAIRLY SHALL PANE OF GLASS 

1 IN FRONT OF THE OPERATOR, SURROUNDED BY ' 

lALUHINUH WINDOW FRAKE EXTRUSIONS. THE GLASS 
WAS A DARK GRAY TINT, AND THE WINDSHIELD 
WAS PURPOSELY CUT LOW FDR STYLE. THE 

I CANVAS TOP OF THE WINDOW EXTRUDED AND EXTENDED 
AFT FAIRLY FLAT, AGAIN, PROBABLY FOR REASONS 
OF AESTHETICS. 



Cjpt: INADOmi TKE BOAt'UAS HEADIKG 
SOUTHEAST INTO THE HORNING SUN. THE' ■ 
HEFLECTIONS OFF THE HATER, FORHARD DECK, ■ 
AND WINDSHIELD HAD TO HAVE A DETUTAL 
EFFECT ON VISIBILITY. . 



VISUAL IS SANE AS' 
SCENE J6, SET HI 



19. ■ ' •• ,v , 

Capt: ALLOF THIS ADOS UP' TO THE SITUATION- 
HHERE AN OPERATOR WAS DRIVIN^ A BOAT AT LESS 
THAN PLANING SPEED, HHICH RESULTED IN THE 
BOW. BEING HIGH IN THE AIR. HE HAD TO LOOK 
INTO THE SUN THROUGH AM, DARH TINTED, 
SALT WATER SPRAYED HINDSHIELD AT THE CHOPPY 
WATER AREA AHEAD. 



VISUAL IS SAHE AS 
SCENE 16, SET l\ 



20. 

Capt:, THIS BOAT OPERATOR HADlA BAD HABIT OF 
SCANKING'THE WATER AHEAD AND to WING TO 
CONVERSE WITH HIS PASSENGERS. COHPENSAIION 
FOR REDUCED VISIBILITY AND COMPLETE ATTEN- 
TION TO WATER CONDITIONS AHEAD COULD HAVE 
PRBVENTEO THIS ACCIDENT 



;apt: HEREWn 
IF THE PROBLEH ^ 
II OF THE PROBLEH 



IRT 

INAIIENIION, AND 
DESIGNED INIO M 



n, 

2fidAfif)cr: M SECOjIO COLLISION/UCCIDENI 
INMSA16PO0I RDNABODI AND'A./PO&U 
SCOOTEUm PLEASURE VEHICLE. II 
RESULTED IN THE DEATH OP ONE OP'M'TWOPEOPLE 
ABOARD THE SCOOTER. FIVE ADULTS GATHERED ONA 
SANDy RIVER BEACH AREA FOR A PICNIC AND PLEA-' 
SORE BOAT OUTING. DURING THE LONG AFTERNOON 
THEy CONSUMED '3/4THS OF A BOTTLE OF BOURBON. 
AT ftPPROXimy 2030, THE LAST THREE DECIDED 
TO LEAVE. AILE AND A FEMALE BOARDED THE 
SCOOTER WITH THE MALE SEATED IN THE OPERATOR'S 
POSITION ANO HERE HEAOED BACK TO THE LAUNCH 
RAMP. . 



23. 

2ndAnf)cr: THE FINAL PERSOtI BOARDED HIS POAT 
AND GOT UNDERWAY SfiORTLY THEREAFTER, HE yAS 
HEADED B^IO THE LAONCH RAMP ALSO. 



24, 



M Anncr: AS THE RUNABOUT WAS PASS 
WATER SCOOTER APPARENTLY TURNED ANO 
SION OCCURRED.' THE WATER SCOOTER HAfNOT 
LIGHTS. 



NG, n 



25. 

M Anncr; THE OPERATOR OF THE 
PASSENGER yERE THROWN OFF. THE 
RUNABOUT, REALIZING A'COLLIJION 
TURNED AROUKDANa FOUND 1 
AROUND IN CIRCLES. HE LfiCAIEO 
PASSENGEP FLOATING WITH AN AK-' 
OPERATOR COULD NOT BE FOUND. " 



OyNER OF 1 



GOING 
FEMALE 



TO THE LAUNCH RAHP FOR HELP; 




Id Anmr: THE BOOK OF THE DPERAIOR OF THI 
JER SCOOTER yAS RECOVERED BY RESCUE WUAI 
' APPROnHATELY 1320, THE FOLLOifING GAY. 



U Af^ncr; ■ NOH, 

PROBABLE CAUSE OF .THIS ACCIDENT? 
Capt; OPERATING THE' WATER SCOOTER IN NEAR DARK- 
NESS t/ITHOUT LIGHTS -IS CEpNLYAHAJOR CAUSE. 
THE OPERATOR OF TflE 16 FOOT RUNABOUT KNEW THAT 
THE SCOOTER WAS AflEAD AND THAT HISBOATIAS 
FASTER, SO MORE CARE COULD HAVE BEEN GIVEN^TO 
LOOKOUT. USE OF ALCOHOL BY THE OPERATOR OF THE 
SCOOTER MAY HAVE CAUSEOHIM NOT TO LOOK BEHIND 
OR TO HAVE REACTED IMPROPERLY EVEN IF HE DID 
■SEE THE OUTBOARD.OVERTAKINGHIM^.HE MAY HAVE 
TURNED If^TO THE PATH OF THE'OUTBOARD. ALSO, ' 
SINCE THE OUTBOARD yAS "JUST GETTING ON PLANE," 
Wli HIGH TRIM AffGLE HAY HAVE HADE HIS RUNNING 
LIGHTS HARD TO SEE AND HIS FORWARD VISIBILITY 



28. 


THE BOATS INDICATES THAT THE 


Capt: THE DAMAGE TO 


COLLISION OCCURRED ON 


THE PORT SIDE OF THE RUN- 


ABOUT AND THE STARBOA 


RD SIDE OF THE SCOOTER.- 


THE ANGLE OF IMPACT H 


AS PROBABLY NEARLY HEAD- , 


ON FOR THE SCOOTER IN 


TO THE SIDE OF- THE RON- 


ABOUT. THE SCOOTER H 


AD TO BE HEAOING ACROSS 


THE RWER AT AN UNUSU 


AL ANGLE. IN OTHER yORDS, 


THE SCOOTER RAN INTO 


TWE RUNABOUT. ALSO, TWE 


SCOOTER OPERATOR DID 


NOT GIVE WAY TO THE BOAT 


CROSSING FROM HIS STA 


REOARDSIDE. 





Capt: AT THE POINT OF IMPACT, THEvSCflOTER MUST 
,VEBEENiG0INGATLEAST20MPH. THE FEHAlt , 
[HESCOOltR REPORTS,"WEHAOT0LEAN 
TOGElOKPLAflE." WITH TWO PEOPLE, THE 
WAS CAPABLE OF AT LEAST 25 MPH WITH THE 
30 HP'OUTBOARD AT FULL THROTTLE. THE RUNABOUT 
WAS PROBABLY AT A SPEED OF MPH. HE WAS 
JUST GETTING ON PLANE.' THE DISTANCE FROM THE 
SAND BAR WHERE THEK DEPARTEI^ WOULD HAVP GIVEN 

ABOyT-300 FEET OR SO TO PIC^ UP m. THE 
IMPACT VELOCITY yAS PROBABLY (jUIlE HIGH 2D-25 
IPH, AS SEEN FROM THE DAMAGE 'TO THE SCOOTER. 



30. ' 




Capt; UPON 


'impact, the passenger and operator 


OF THE SCOO 


lERHERE THROWN tO THEIR RIGHT,. 


COLLIDING y 


ITH THE SIOE OF THE RUNABOUT. 


BRUISES TO 


tHE RIGHT SIDE OF PASSENGER, SINCE 


THE COLLI SI 


ON HAS ON SOME ANGLE, THE SttlOTER 


PROBABLY RO 


TATED (YAWED) TO THE LEFT (STERN 


SWUNG TO TH 


E RIGHT). BOTH PEItfLE PROBABLY WEN! 


OVERBOARD T 


0 THE PORT SIDE OF THE SCOOTER. AT 


THIS POINT, 


THE RUNABOUT HAS OUT AHEAD OF THE 


SCOOTER, TW 


0 PEOPLE WERE IN THE HATER; AND 


THE SCOOTER 
CIRCLES. 


WAS GOING IN COUNTER-CLOCKWISE 




AME AS 



31 ^ 

Cta|>^= 30ME OR TME CAUSE S OOMTR I BOT I TO TIH I S 

ACCIDENT AND ff»ERM AF>S FACTORS TrfAJ" M I <^WT HAVE 
SAVE D THE VICTIM INOL.UDE EQO I f>r> I TM E SCOOTER 

MITH A i3E:AD— MAM THROTTLE, EQUIRF^ING THE RUM — 
ABOUT *rT TJ-r A Sf>OTLIGMT TO INCREASE: R ROB AS I L I TY 
or SEIE I NG QGOECTS IN THE WATER AMD WEARING A 
Rf^D • THIS ACCIDENT IS A CLEAR CASE OE BOTH 
Off>ERATOR NEGLIGENCE AND OPERATOR INATTENTION. 





i<J Anncr-z IT WAS VERY DARK 

I AT THE OF^ERATOR COULD »CEEF* 

BY REFERENCE -TO STREET LI 
I COf«^E RC I AL BUILDINGS ON TH 
VE R . THERE WERE NO LIGHTS 

IE RIVER* THE RIVER MADE A 

IE LEF^T f^ROM THET BRIDGE SITE 
t -THE WE ST BAN K VISIBLE WHEN 
PWN THE RIVER CHANNEL L TOWARD 

Id '^R ILL I ance: or^ thcis^ ligh 

MILES. HOWEVETR. WAS NOT 
LHOUE TTE AN OBSTRUCTION IN 



AND THE ONLY WAY 
HIMSELF ORIENTED 
GHTS AND LIGHTING 

WEST BANK. OE THE 
ON THE EAST S J DE > O E 
GRADUAL BEND TO 
. MAKING LIGHTS 
LOOK I NG STRAI GHT 
THE BR I DGE SI TE • 
AT A D I STANCE OE 
UEE I CI E NT TO 
THE RIVER CH ANNEt 



VISUAL IS SAHE AS 
SCENE 15, SET II 





VISUAL [S SAHE AS 
SCENE 15, SET II 



32; 

2nd Anncr: AND NOW, CAPTAIN JONES, U£ UOULD' 
LIKE TO CONTINUE WITH THE LAST ACCIDENT. JUST 
BEFORE OAUN, TVO mm GOING DOMN A RIVER IN 
A RUNABOUT. THEY HIT AN UNLIGNTED BRIOGE 
TRESTLE SUPPORT TIHBER. ONE MAN SUSTAINED LIFE 
LONG BRAIN DAMAGE. 



33, • 

2nd Aoficr: THIS ACCIDENT INVOLVED ONE BOAT 
COLIIOING WITH A FIXEO OBJECT. AT APPROXIMATELY! 
0535, m 1978, TW MET SET OUT ON A FISHING 
TRIP IH;A 16 FOOT OPEN FISHING TYPE BOAT. 
ACCORDING TO THE OPERATOR, THE MEN HERE TRAVEL- 
ING DOUN Stream, the operator and passenger 

ALMOST SIMULTANEOUSLY SPOTTED A DARK OBJECT 
STRAIGHT AHEAD 'AND ONLY A FEU YARDS AHAY. THE 
OPERATOR SHIFTED THE MOTOR INTO REVERSE IN AN 
ATTEMPT TO STOP THE BOAT BEFORE HITTING THE • 
OBJECT. THE COLLISION AVOIDANCE EFfORT ON THE 
PART OF THE OPERATOR HAS T0& LAtE ANb THE BOAT 
HIT THE OBJECT BON ON. . ' 



34 

2nd' Anncr: ON iriPACT, THE OPERATOR HAS THROWN 
FORyARO INTO THE STEERING CONSOLE AND THE PAS- 
SENGER WAS THROWN FORWARD INTO THE BENCH SEAT. 
THE OPERATOR WAS )«)T INJURED, BUT THE PASSEN- 
GER RECEIVED SEVERE HEAD INJURIES. AFTER THE. 
COLklSION, THE OPERATOR NOTED THAT WATER WAS 
COMING INTO THE FORWARD SECTION. HE MOVED TO 
THE STERN WHICH RAISED THE BOW SUFFICIENTLY 
ItO STOP THE INGRESS OF VATER. AS A RESULT OF 
■THE OPERATOR'S BODY COLLIDING WITH THE STEERING 
■wheel and KNOCKING IT ASKEW, THE STEERING CABLE 
I HAD COME UNWOUND. THE OPERATOR THEN HAD TO 
■maneuver THE BOAT BACK TO THE LAUNCHING AREA 
■by HOLDING ON TO THE MOTOR COVER AND STEERING 
IWITH HIS HANDS. ' 



35. 

2nd Anncr: IT WAS .CLEAR AND CALM. THERE WERE 
STREET LIGHTS AND LIGHTING ON COMMERCIAL BUILO' 
INGS ALONG THE WEST BANK OF THE RIVER. THERE 
WERE NO LIGHTS ALONG THE EAST SIDE OF THE RIVER 
CAUTION LIGHTS WERE INSTALLED ON THE BRIOGE 
THAT WAS BEING DISHARTLEO. ACCORDING TO THE 
OPERATOR, THE LIGHTS WERE NON-OPERATIVE AT THE 
TIME OF THE ACCIDENT. THE ACCIDENT OCCURRED 
APPROXIMATELY 40 MKIUTES BEFORE OFFKIAL SUN 
RISE. 



VISUAL IS S/\ME AS 
SCENE 16. SETIl ' 



CHECKLIST: 
[] 




h 

nd Anncr: CAPTAIN COULD HE HAVE YOUR COMMENTS 
N THIS SITUATION? . 

apt: CERTAINLY. THIS SEEMINGLY AVOIDABLE; AC- 
IDENT HAS SEVERAL INTERESTING FACETS THAT WE 
N THE COAST GUARD HAVE TO tONTENO WITH IN TRY- 
NG TO EDUCATE THE BOATING PUBLIC. FIRST.'THE 
MOUNT OF DAMAGE CAUSED BY THIS ACCIDENT COULD 
[)T HAVE TAKEN PLACE AT THE SLOW SPfED THE 
PERATOR CLAIMS HE WAS DOING. TH^ PERMANENT 
RAIN DAMAGE COULD NOT HAVE HAPPENED AT THE 
JOTED SPEED. OK. C. It. TYLER. JR. OF THE 
TRUCTURAL ANALYSIS GROUP OF WYLE LABORATORIES, 
JNTSVILLE, ALABAMA HAS ANALYZED TH& WEIGHT 
F THE BOAT AND OTHER FACTORS LISTED, AND HE 
5TIHATES THE BOAT SPEED AT NO SLOWER THAN 
JMPti OR FASTER THAN. 37 HPH. 



38, 

Capt: WE fitEL THAT THIS ACCIDENT WAS- MITIGATED 
BY DARKNESS, HIGH SPEED AND OPERATOR. INATTEN- 
TION'. NOW IN CONCLUSION, THESE 3 CASES SHOW 
WHAT CAN HAPPEN AS A RESULT OF OPERATOR 
INAHENTION. TWO MINGS AND«ONE PERMAfltNT 
ffRAIN INJURY VICTIM. ALCOHOL, SPEED AND 
INAHENTION WILL PROBABLY LEAD TO AN ACCIDENT 
LEARN GOOD OPERATING PROCEDURES AND THEN 
PRACTICE THEM. ALWAYS BE ALERT. 



2nd Anncr: HERE IS YOUR "ALERTNESS CHECK, 
LIST." 

BE AWARE OF DISTRACTIONS 
[ J BE AWARE OF YOUR TOTAL BOATING 

ENVIRONMENT 
[ ] KNOW THE DESIGN LIMITATIONS OF YOUR 
BOAT 

[ J BE ATTENTIVE TO OTHER ACTIVITIES IN THE 
.AREA 

[ ]11SUALLY SCAN THE AREA AHEAD 
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Wy Othir Kiadi oflUBH Hliirt I b 
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tout J 

VirtMlIf ui| lypt o( xtiiily m dvwmoI it i kit, 
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APPENDIX 0-7. ' SCWPTS, FOR RADIO SPGtS (30 SECONDS EACH) 

'"'[SFxT^WrBOA^^ 

IF.YOU'RE A BOATER. THIS SOUND IS MUSIC TO.YOUR' EARS. THIS SOUND SHOULD 
. 'strike. TERROR IN YOUR HEART... ^FX: ' SOUNDS OF HEAVY WATER SLOSHING AND • 
. WOMEN AND CHILDREN ' S SCREAMS I [FAbS^X] ). . . WOULD YpU KNOW EXACTLY^ WHAT 
. TO DO IN CASE YOUR BOAT CAPSIZES? 'iF NOT, B£ SURE TO FAMILIARIZE YOURSELF 
. AND EVERYONE THAT RIDES IN YOUR. BOAT WITH SAFETY PROCEDUR^ TO FOLLOW. IN 
• ■ CASE YQUR BOAT SWAMPSi. OR CAPSIZES^. ALWAYS STAY WITH Y^UR OVET^TURNED BOAT 

AND DON'T PANIC. FOR MORE INFORMATION. ON BOATING,, CONTACT THE COAST .GUARD , 
'at 1-800-594-6000/ . ' 

-« ' .- ' ■ ' . . ■ • ' 

■ ■ ■■■■ - ■ ■ V J • ' ' ■ ■ ■ • 

■. . ■■■■ - ■ ■ ' , : • \ 

\ (SFX: SOUND OF MOTORBOAT. . . WATER SLOSHING [SLOW FADE OF SFX]) 
*'iP YOU'ftE A BOATER, YOU KNOW HO^"- MUCH FUN IS ^tQ 00 BOATINGV^ NoV 
DOUBT YOU' VE HAD A FEW MINOR INCIDENTS ON THE WATEr' THAT COULD HA^vE 
B^N SERIOUS. YOUR QUICK THINKIHG PROBABLY SLAVED. THE Dp. A RE- 
MINDER FROM THE U. S . COAST GUARD TO 'KEEP YOUR GUARD U? ALWAYS . . NEVER 
ALLOW: TOO ;MUGH- NOJSE, TOO MUCH SUN, TOO MUCH PUN, OR TOO MUCH "ALCOHOL 
TQ:' WEAKEN YOUR SENSES-. . WHEN YOU ' RE IN YOUR BOAT OR IN ^ THE WATER, STAY 
ALERT AND STAY ALIVE, FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT BOATING., 
CALL YOUR u'.sV COAST GUARD AT l-BOO- 59^-6000. 
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ABPENDIX G-8. SCRIPT. PREPARED BY HlltNTSVICtTf OWER SQUADRON MEMBER 

REMEMBER THE- TWO FISHERMEN AT DECATUftN^ COUPLE. OF YEARS AGO... AND THE KID^WHO 
. DROWNED BE^Ol^l THE GUNTERSVILLE DAM? HERE ON "THe' tENNESSEE RIVER AND LAKES WE ^ 
HAVE OUR SHARE OF CAPSIZING, SWAMPING ACCIDENTS, y V 

DID YOU . KNOW JHAT NATIONALLY NEARLY A THOUSAND PEOPLE DIE EVERY YEAR AS A 
RESULT OF THESE TYPE ACCIDENTS? ' • 



DID YOU KNOW THAT EVEN THOUGH YOU ARE MUCH SAFER^ AND MUCH MORE LIKELY TO' 



> 



[ 



SURVIVE) STAYING WITH YOUR BOAT MOST. PEOPLE SWIM AWAY? 



DID YOU KNOW THAT THIN, YOUNG, HEALTHY MALES ARE IN MORE DANGER IN COLD WATER 
THAN HEAVIER PEOPLE? >^ ' ^ 

DID YOU KNOt^i THAT MANY , MANY PEOPLE DROWN TRYING tO. SWIM ONLY A. FEW HUNDRED 
FEET TO SHORE? ' 

/' . • , - ■ ■ ■ ^. 

FINALLY, DID YOU KNOW\J>IAT THE FEDERAL LAW DEMANDS THAI ALL BOATS'UNDER 20 FEET 
IN LENGTH BE CERTIFIED TO FLOAT - EVEN WHEN FILLED WITH WATER AND THAT YOU ARE 



RESPONSIBLE FOR YOUR BOAT AND PASSENGERS' SAFETY? '• 

EVERY BOAT OWNER SHOULD BE ^KEENLY AWARE OF THE FOLLOWING: • 

HOW, FAR FROM SHORE HE IS APT TO BE WH^HE BOATS. . 
HAVE A DEVELOPED^MENTAL PL^N O^SiG^N IN CASE OF SWAMPING OR CAPSIZING. 
IMPLEMENT THAT PLAN IN SUCH AN EMERGENCY. , 

HERE ARE SOME THINGS TO. REMEMBER: ' 

■ V .. . , 

IF YOU CAN'T SEE INDIVIDUAL 'LEAVES ON A TREE, IS PROBABLY TOO FAR TO SWIM. 

UNLESS YOU ARE IN VERY COLD WATER. OR IT IS NIGHT, OR NO ONE CAN BE EXPECTED 
TO COME BY. YOU SHOULJD NEVER TRY 10 LEAVE YOUR BOAT. 

IF YOU ARE IN" THE WATER, ^USE YOUR PFD TO HELP KEEP WARM - DON'T MOVE ABOUT, * ; 
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."IF YOU MUST SWIM, TAKE^YOUR TIME--*YOUR STRENGm CAN DISAPPEAR RAPIDLY. TAKE 

..^.Hjato.IONJ]£VIjC£Jrf^^ „.„_.„..L.__! ; _...„ 

" , KEEP A FLASHLIGHT -OR FURES'AND A FLAG WITH YOU FOR SIGNALLING. 

»<.,.■ 

.GAS TANKS, COOLERS^ SEAT CUSHIONS - MOST ANYTHING (EXCEPT THE ANCHOR) WILL 
FLOAT - USE IT. ' 

, ^'KE£'P- CALM, KEEP. OTHERS CALM, STICK TO YOUR PLAN.-' ' 

REMEMBER TOO, AS A BOAT OWNER YOU ARE OBLIGATED TO KNOW THE^. THINGS. 



APPENDIX 0-9i . PHOTOS OF ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES : 
T0R~C0LXr5iaN"WIDADTNOti:ATED ACCIDW^^ 



Sample floating key chains for boat ignitions; 





Sample of reflective stickers: 





APPENDIX 0-10. . COPY FOR NEWSPAPER SUPPLEMENT INSERT 
DEPARTMENT OF TOANSPORTATIGN 

MAII-iNO AOORBSS. 

UNITED STATES COAST GUARD us coastguard 

, - WASHINGTON. O.C 20S9O 

PHONC: 

• 1 December 1977 



Huhtsville Times 
P.O. Box 14B7 ^ 

Huntsville, AL 35807 . . 

Attn: Sports Editor 

NOTE TO EDITOR 

Over 50 million persons participated in recreational boating 
activities- last year. In an effort to help boaters operate 
their craft more safely and enjoy the pleasures of boating 
the enclosed art»icles are being made available for use in 
your publication. 

The features may be used in whole or in part since the subjects 
are designed for maximum versatility. Long articles may be cut 
and printed in sections beginning at each subhead. The Test 
Your Knowledge sections are programmed to obtain the highest 
number of correct responses whether used in conjunction with - 
the stories or alone. Boating Ti0s are fillers of varying 
length. 

We hope you find th^ infonriativ^and useful. 

. Sincerely, 



John Doe 

USCG Office of Boating Sa^fety 



00/ fo 



7, 
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(Pefim* tidns of load related terms - incTuded to insure 
the reader's understanding of the terms used in the 
articles and as a rreans of reinforcinri the conci^ots). 



BOATING TIPS . 

Nautical terms can be confusing to V 
the novice boater. Here's a short 
list of comrnoh boating terms to^ 
spice up your *ol salt vocabul^^y. 
ABOARD - Or(, iVi or into a boat. 
AFLOAT - On the water. 
AFT - Near the stern. 
AGROUND - Touching.' bottom. 
AMIDSKTP « Describing the midsection 
of a vessel, with reference to either 
length or width. 

ANCHOR - A forging or casting shaped to 
grip the-sea bottom and, by means of a 
cable or' rope, hold a boat in a desired 
position^ 

ASTERN - Tov/ard the stern. 
BAIL ( BALE ) - To remove water from 
^he boa^ by pump or bailer. 
BEAM - A vessel's width amidship, 
imaginary line aniidship at right 
angles to the keel-.' ^ 
BOW - The forward part or front of 
the boat . 

CAPACITY RATING PLATE - Gives maximum 
weight, capacity and horsepower rating. 
• CAPSIZE - To turn over. 

. CENTER OF GRAVITY. -(CG) - The hypothetical 
point where- the total's/eight ,of the 
craft and everything aboard couTd be 
centered to produce the same effect 
on the hull as if the weight were evenly 
distributed. 
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BOATING TIPS (continued) 
DECK - Any permanent covering over - , 

. ' • • - " ' ■ " ■ . ' 

a compartment, huT T or any part thereof 
DINGHY . - A , small open boat. 
DISPLACEMENT HULL - Type of hul 1 that 
plows through the water even when more 
, power 'is added. 

DRAFT - The depth of the vessel below 
the waterl i ne, measured vertically 
to the lowest part of the hull. 
FORWARD - Toward the bow. 
FRE&BOArd - The vertical distance 
measured on a boat's side amidships 
'~fV*op^"^fie water line_^o the gunwale 
(the lowest -part of the boat where 
the water can enter inside the boat.) - 
GUNWALE - The upper edge of the boat's 
side. (PronouncecK gun-nel . ) . 
HELM - The wheel or tiller by which 
-a ship is steered. 
HULL - The body of a boat. 
KEEL - A permanently positioned, 
principal fore-and-aft backbone 
rrfember of the boat's hul 1 used for 
stability and ballast. 
KNOT - A unit of speed equal to one 
nautical mi 1 e (6 ,076 . 1 O f eet > an 
hour. 

if 

LEE - The side opposite to -that from 
which the v/ind blows. 

LEEifiARD - Situated on the side turned 
away from the wind. (Opposite of 
windward. ) 

LEEWAY - The amount a boat is carried 
leeward by the wind's fo.rce. 



BOATING TIPS (continued) 

LOADI^4G - The pl^cemen't and arrangiement 
o-f supplies, people ^nd gear, aboard 
3 boat. - 

MOORING - The anchor, charin, buoy, 
pennant, etcetera by 'which a boat is 
permafteritly anchored* In "one location. 
MOTOR - A' source o-f mechanical power. 
MOTORSOAT - Any watercra-Pt propelled 
by machinery, whether or not "^such 
machinery is the principal source of^ 
propul sion . 

long wooden instrument with 
a flat blade at one end, ^sed for 
propelling boats. 

PFD - Personal Flotation Device. 

P ITCH - - The fore .or aft movement as 

the bow and stern rise and fal,l. due ' 

to wave -action. - . > 

PLANING HULL - Tyjae of hull that is 

shaped to glide easily across the water 

at^ hi-gh spe-eds. , ' 

PROI^ELLER -.-Piece of equipment 

connected to the lowest part of 

the drive shaft on all motors. It 

spins to move the boat. 

ROLL - ThTB sideward motion of the - 

boat causexd by wind and waves. 

ROLL STABILITY. - A balancing of side 

to side rotational motion of the boat 

in the water-. . ' 

RUDDER - A device used for steering 

and maneuvering, usually flat, sheet 

metal attached to a stern or rudder 

post - not necessary on outboards 

because the motor can be moved to 

'~'\fnge direction of thrust.. 
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BOATING TIPS (concluded)- 

SCOPE - The lengt-h or artchor line. . 

7 to 1 scope means the length of " • 

^n&hor -^'1 ne-- f ^s^ro^- 1 he feoat^ ' to- t-he- - 

anchor is seven times the water depth. 
STERN - The; back part o-F after end of 
a boat. / 

STOW -. To pack cargo or equipment.^- 
SWAMPING - Floodino the boat with 
water. 

TILLER - A boar or handle for "turning 
a boat's rudder or a outboard motor. 
' TRANSOM - The traverse planking which 
forms the;^fterend of a small square- 
ended boa tX^ Outboard motors are usual 1>^ ' 
attached to the transom. 
TRIM - To ar-range weight i n a V4iMk«!<i^ 
in such a mamner as to obtain the " - 

desired draft at^ bow and 5 tern. 
- UNDERWAY - VesSel in*'motion. i.e.. when 

not moored, at, anchor or aground.. 
. VESSEL - Every kind of watercraft-i^ 
other than a seaplane pn th? water, 
. used or capabl-e of being used as a 
means of transportation on the water. 
WAKE - Moving waves, track or path 
that a boat leaves behind when it 
is moving acros*s the water. 
WAY - r^lovement of a vess'el through the 
water. Technically UNO£RWAY_. ' The conmon 
usage is interpreted as movement through 
the water: HEADWAY when going forward 
and STE-RNV^AY when going backwards or 
as te rn . v 

pAVJ - The side-to^-si de deviation of 
/a boat from its course caused by bad 

^teering or heavy seas . 3' * ' 
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PERFORMANCE.. POWER AND CAPACITY 

Versatile Boats and MotPi^s Provide 
f^ny Options -for Buyer Consideration 



One o"F the -first questions asked when 
•the/boat buyer begins his search is 
"Which boat is the 'right one for me?" 
O-F the 341 ,000 outboard boats sold last 
year, the most popKjlar was in the 14 ' • 
foot r*ange wi th a' 40 ho^se motor. The 
popularity of^ a detachable lightwef^ht 
motor on a trail erable boat is based on 
i ts' versati 1 i ty ^ dependabi 1 i ty , relati ve 
low- cost and operating simplicity. 

When looking at the vast array of boats 
on the market, there are two basic 
performance types to consider: the plan- 
ing hul 1 and the displacement hull. 
The decision to further e'xafnine the 
various types of planing hulls which 
skim over the water' s surface or the 
displacement hulls wh^ich plow ^irpugh 
the water must b^ based upon fHBboat's 
ultimate ajse, individual preference, 
type of propulsion and of course, 
the cost. 

Let's examine the character i stTcs of 
the six basic planing and displacement 
hull designs. 

Flat bottom boats plane easily. Skiffs,. 
John boats, prams, deluxe houseboats, 
runabouts and hydroplanes are poten- 
tially very fast boats. But they are- 
dangerous and very hard riding at high 

Er|c 0-4 



RJERFORMANCE. POWER AND CAPACITY (coril:i nued ) 

speeds in*-roug*i wa-ter. Continuous 
-s ev er e p ou nthfng couTd^d jit mage the hull 



unless s'peed is reduced to d-f spl acement 
speed. They are not a« seaworthy a^s 
sifnlllar size displacement hulls, and ' ^' 
should be used near shore in relatively 
Smooth and protected waters. 

V- bottom and deep-V hulls are also 
designed to plane at high speeds.. They 

r ' 

may be e;ither F>-laning or displacement 
hulls, depending on the design o-F the 
bow section which may range -from shallow, 
^ flared- V to a deep- V: In both instances, 
the V flattens out along the bott9nB 
which increases seaworthiness and - 
Improves the quality of the ride. 

Round ",bottom boats, such as canoes, move 
^easily at slow speeds. They have a 
tendency to ro^-l unless there is a 

■ ■ » ■ 

large flat area near tNy^^st ern. Boats 
with round bottoms And displacment hulls 
lire very seawoi^thy when properly h-ahdled 
under the condi-tions for which they were 
designed. _ ' ^ ■ 

A eatamaran hull is very , stab! e , twi n^ 
hulled design that can be either 
plahing or displacement depending 
jon the sjhape the two hul 1 s . Power 

boats usu»VKi^ have planing type bottoms 
and sa^ilbojats normally have displajqe- 
ment bottomsl 



PERFORflANCE. POViER Ar!D _ CAPACITY (continued) 
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The crathedral hul 1 , a combi nation deep-V 
and catamaran, is very popular in many , 
■fiberglass cruisers. The twin tunnels 
along each side oi^ the main kelp trap 
the spray when planing over waves and 
hfelp cushion the ride. 

Each dif-Ferent boat design has its 
own hull speed, that is, the safest 
speed at which that particular type of 
hull is designed to operate. In boats 
with displacement hulls, the hull speed 
is limited to ff^32 times the square 
root of the length of the water! ine. 
Thus, a boat v/ith a water line length 
of 25 feet would have a hull speed*of 
about 7 knja^s. (One knot is equal to 
the speed of one nautical mile 

6,076.10 feet -per hour.) , ^ * 

■ . • " . .. - ^ - - ^ • . 

With displacement hulls, t*iii^e is very 
.little actual speed increase to be ^7 
realized above the maximum hull speed, 
even whjen horsepower is increased. r— 
Adding extra horsepower only creates 
more drag, increases v"*^ue'l consumption^ 
and makes thfe boat more difficult to 
' control- . * ' 

■ ■ ' ■ ' ' ' - y ' ■ 

In comparison, ''conventional planing ^ 'a ®r 

hul I s are de^igned,^o- perform at maximum 
- efficiency when' ope rati hg at high speeds. ^ 
Ourf ng 'pefilc perfq^rmance ,' the wake spreads 
behind the boat>rith^the thrust downward ' .° ^ 
and outwar'ds .v^' Under low planing speeds 
the excessive wake -is evident by tJie 



PERFORMANCE,. POl/ETl AriD CAPACITY (continued) 



water displaced along the sides of^ 
the boat.. 



Thjsre's another forinula to estimate is^- 

the approximate speed o-f boats with 

planing^ and semi -di spl acement hulls 
. where only moderate horsepower >i s 
-required to lift the hull out of the 

water as the spe^j^ increases . It's ' 

called the 30/30 Vule: 

\ 1 HP will push 30 pounds, 30 mph 

lO HP will push 300 pounds, 30 mph 
100 HP will push 3O0O pounds, 30 mph 

Any change in' weight equal to one tenth 
(1/10)' the boat ?s total weight vyill 
change the speed 2. mph. For instance, 
. i-f you added 300 pounds to 3000 ■» 

pound boat, the speed wo ulo^orop to 
38 mph- Conversely, if you removed 300 
pouncK" from the 3000 pound boat, the 

speed would increase to 32 mph. When . ^ 

estimating speed,— gross weight (weight 
of the hull, motor, passengers and ' 
.equipiT^nt combined) *tsh&tkld be used. 

The 30/30 rule^ is good for calculating 

any spee'd o4^ a jpl anj^ng hul 1 between 20 
-^n^^^^ph. S^elow 20 mph, the hull . . , 

..ass umes 7 d i s p 1 ac erne n t characiei^i s€i cs' ^ " • > « 

and above 4Cj nph, it teritJ's to "break- 7. 

out" and assumes race boat characteristics 

as air is forced under the hjul T 





There is another way to esttmats - opti rmlni 
speed tAi ng the propel ie.r p i^ch^^method: 

ERIC • • - r-^-. •' ^ , '.• * n_a« ^^"^-^ 



PERFORfW!CE, POl/ER AilD CAPACITY (continued) 

Speed (mph) = Prop, pitch (inches) 
- 1 - 25% (slip) -For every thousand 
prppeller RPM *:. * - 

For example, if your propeller has a 
pitch of 17 inches, your boat's speed 
will be 17 mimds^one, .or 16 less 25% ^ 
(4) equals 1^ mph -for every thousand 
propeller and 36 mph at 3000 propel- ^ 

ler RPM. ^\ 

The prop^elleV pitch has one distressing 
disadvantage, you need to know the 
propeller RPM and not engine RPM as 
shown on the tachometers^ If^ your 
dealer ^can tell you wha^t the gear ratip 
is, you can Calculate propeller RPM 
from engine RPM; e.g., in a 2:1 gear 
ratio the propeller w^ill turn at one 
half th^ speed of the engine. 

When a boat with a displacement hull 
moves -Faster than the water i t displjaces 
can return to f^i 1 1 the void, a powerf^ul 
-suction will -'cause the stern to ride ^■ 
low in the v/ater. I-F .the boat is ovei — 
loaded, it will respond slugishly to 
rudde^ control and wave action. The 
in'er"ti.a o-f the weight of^ the bow or stern 
will slow the boat's reaction tb waves 
and water may be taken onboard. 

To avoid ovei7loadi>ig your boat or - 
purchasing One, that won't hold your 
family, here's how to estimate the safe 
weight load for a smal 1 ^ craf t . First, 
determine the length of your boat by. . 



PERFORrWlCE, POWER AMD CAPACITY (continued) 

measuring. it from one end to the other 
in a straight line parallel to the 



the hull and should be included in the 
length measurement. Do not include, 
anything such as an outboard motor or 
bowsprit which extends beyond the hull. 

Then multiply the boat's length" (in 
■feet and tenths of feet) by the beam 
^width) and multiply the product by 
^ the min-imurri effective depth of 7.5. 
L.-'B * 7.5 = Safe Load 
The result of these calculations is the 
approximate, number- of pounds of gear 
and passengers the. boat can safely carry 
under normal operating conditions. 

Most boats under 20 feet have a capacity 
rating plate attached to the transom 
(that part of the stern which supports 
the motor) and located in full view of 
the operator's station. The rating plate 
information is very helpful when pur- 
chasing the proper size outboard motor 
to match a particular boat, since it 
gives maximum load and horsepower ; 
ratings. Do not ex'ceed the manufacturer's 
recommendations , I si nee the boat's per-- 
formance and hanxiling characteristics 
would be adversely affected. The ratings 
arei based- upon field testing of the 
eqiii pment- under normal operating con- 



ditibns and calculations of the weight 



centerline of the bbat and the water's 
sgrface. ~The transom well is within- 




PERFORflAriCE, POliER AND CAPACTfY (concluded) 

carmying capacity -formula descirbed 
below.*^ 

I-f your boat: doesn't have a capacity 
rating plate or if you want to estimate 
the load' potential of a prospective 
purchase, here's a simple way to dete» — 
mine the maximum number of passengers 
the boat can safely carry. 

Multiply the Length by the 

(width) and divide by 15: 

L • B ~ Number of passengers. 
1 5 

Using this formula, a boat T5 feet 

long and three feet wide could carry 

three persons safely. If your answer 

results in a fraction, adjust the 

passenger load to the next lowest 

whole person-- "Remember counting thl^ 

number of seats in a boat does not » 

indicate safe carrying capacity! 

As with all formulas', this is merely a 
"guide f cj||jr the operator to' apply to a 
particular loading situation. Weight 
distribution, operating conditions, 
boat design ahd the operator's experi- 
ence must also be ta ken '^i nto account . 
Never overloa d your boat. with, passengers 
or gear. It is sarfer to make two trips 
than to make on^ dangerous trip that 
could result in disaster. The amount 
of time saved is not worth risking an 
accTideni. " 



BOAROIMr; LIKE Afl EXPERT: 18 TIPS TO riA.KE YOU LOOK GOOD 
The way you board your craft will 

show just how much you really know . , 

about boating. Here are a few 

boarding and equipment loading tips 

to make you and your crew look like 

experts. 

• Before stepping aboard check all 
mooring lines to be sure they are 
secure and will hold the boat 
steady. 

• If boarding from a dock or low 
pier, step aboard as hear to the 
center as possi-ble. 

• Keep your hands free, make s^re 
your footing i's firm, bend low 
and grasp the gunwale for balance. 

• If you have to Toad and attach an . . 
outboard motor, have someone hand 

"it to you from the dock. Set it . - 

down on the stern floorboards and 
hook up the safety chain from the 
motor to the boat. Clamp the engine ; ' 

bracket down tight, then double check. • - ' 

the. safety chain to be sure it's 
• tight and out of. the way. .-^v ■ . • . ' . 

• Have extra gear handed' to lyou and , - 
stow it safely out of the way. 

• Maintain* as much clear d'eck space 
^ as^ possible - remember the old 

sayi ng; ' ' , ' A 

"A place for everything, and ^ 
everything, in its place." * ^ 
m Arrange gear so, that a center aisle. ' 
along the, keep is kept clear. That 



^CARDING LIKE Afl EXPERT: 13 TIPS 

way no one will have to step near 
the side& when changing positions. 
Tie down any heavy gear to prevent 
possible load shift when underway. 
Malce,^sure all PFDs and fire 
extinguishers are readily accessible. 
The PFDs should be stowed within 
arms reach of everyo^ ' s seat if 
they aren't being worn. 
Once all the supplies and gear are 
stowed, steady the boat and help 
the other passengers clirnb on board.~ 
Don't let passengers jump or leap 
from the pier. Instruct them to 
transfer their weight smoothly ^• 
while keeping their center of gravity 
as low as possible. 
Make, sure passenger we.ight is 
balanced before casting off. Tell, 
passengers t9 remain seated and to 
use cautjon if moving 'aboi/t' whi 16 
"the boat is underway. 
Ask passengers to tell you if they 
'want to chang§ seats. This will : 
help to maintain proper load^ 
bal Since and avoid the problem of 
several passengers trying to 
simultaneously move about unannounced. 
Passengers should remairy seated 
while underway. Avoid alT careless 
horseplay; Rocking/ splashing;, 
arms and legs dangling overboard, 
riding on decks and gunwales or 
, even leaning over the bow could 
cause someone, to fall overboard-^ 



BOARDING LIKE., Ari' EXPERT: IG TIPS T() M/.KE, YOU LOOK GOOD (concluded) 

• All passenger 'weight should be 
concentrated along the center! ine, 

if possible. Try to evenly distribute 
weight so the boat. is properly 
trimmed and balanced. 

• Check the boat's freeboard when < .■■ 
everyone' is on boarif Too much 

weight means too little freeboard, 
and the possibility of water flooding 
over the transom and swamping the 
boat* NEVER OVERLAD THt^OAT! ^ 

• MakQ,.sure the maximum Capacity 

requirements have not been exceeded.'* * . 

An overloaded boat is dangerous and *<; 

in some states illegal. : ' ^ ■ 

• Before shifting positions, cut the 
motor to idle and have" the passengers 
change seats.'^^e at a time , .moving ' 

low and using the gunwales for > 

support. Everyone else should remain 

seated and watch, shifting tf^e.ir 

weight to counterbalance the weight 

change as needed. 
Now that" you know the right "way to ' - 
load and board, ta^ke a look around * . ' 
the dockvancj see how many "boaters" 
don'.t. ' ' • ' 
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THE CEriTER OF GRAVITY 

How often have you told -your* passengers 
to sit down and stay seated v/hile under- 
way only to have them furl their brow 
and silently wonder why? Have you ever 
^^'ven much thought to what real ly causes 
a boat to tip over? Probably not, 
because most boaters bel i eve it will 
never happen to them. 

Here's the technical explanation so 
the next time someone asks you how ^ 
boat capsizes you can confidently 
.explain the facts of floating to 
your landjubber friends. 

Ev^ry boat has a center of gravity 
established by the vertical and ht>ri-v 
zontal distribution of the weight of 
its load. The boat's actual center 
gravity is that point where the total 
weight mass of the craft and its load 
could hypothetical ly be centered in 
one spot, yet still produce the same 
effect on the hull. The stability 
of a boat is directly related to the 
hull shape beneath the waterline and 
to the height of the center of gravity- 
When the center of gravity shifts due 
to weight moving to another position, 
the hull's shape changes underwater 
and becomes less stable. 



THE CE::TEP of ^^RPAniy (concluded) 

Thus, different types of hulls respond 
differently to load shift. All hulls 
wil.T*rol.l, that .is they will rock from 
side to side, in direct response to 
changes in gravity and buoyancy* 
Gravity holds the boat down In the 
water and buoyancy pushes the boat 
up so it- floats . .7 

Whien the center of gravity ds low, such 
as when everyone is seated arid their 
weight is evenly distributed, the 
boat is fairly stable, and will . 
no* roll as much nor as often compared^ 
to when the center Of gravity is raised 
hi'gh above' the water! ine. This happens 
everytime someone stands and changes 
positions; The center of gravity 
is higher, and since the boat is more 
unstable, it is more likely to roll. 
If the person standing were to shift 
his weight drastically or fall off 
balance, the rate of the roll would be 
faster and less controlled. Tfye.^hance 
of the boat roll.ing and tipping, throw- 
ing the pa'fesenger overboard has greatly 
increased.' 

That's why you, ^as the skipper, should 
caution your passengers to remain 
seated while underway and stay low 
when changing positions. 
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TEST YOUR KNOWLEOnE 

t 

. hulls s-kim 

over the water's surface. 
Round bottom' canoes have 

hulls which 

plow through the water. 

A johnboat and an hydroplane 

both have .pi am'ng hulls which make 

them dangerous at ^ . 

Adding, extra horsepower to a boat 
with a displacement hull creates 

more drag, 

fuel cortsumption and makes the boat 

hard to - . 

In comparison, a planing hull 

requires . 

horsepower to perform at maximum 

efficiency. . - 

How would you calculate the 

approximate number of pounds a . - , 

boat can safely carry? Hint: 



• - = Safe Load 

If you wanted to knovs^ the maximum 
load and horsepower rating for a 

boat you vfOuTd read the 

. • ususally found on the 



If your boatj|^|oesn't have a. capacity 
rating plate^on the transom, what 
formula would you use to determine 
the number of passengers it could 
safely carry? 
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TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE 



(concluded) 



f 



f your boat 1s 12 feet long and 
a five foot beam, bow many 
^sengars^will it safely carry? 
Hint: L • B - 
15 

Counting the number of seats In 4 

boat .. " . ' indicate 

safe carrying capacity. 
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TRIM YOUR BOAT AMD YOUR FUEJte BILL 

If quick check at the gas dock 
Indicates your fuel consumption seems 
higher than normal, check your boat's 

■» 

trim — It may need adjusting. ' 

<r1m is not the ornamentation or racing 
stripe design edging the bow. Trim 
means the arrangement of load weight 
in a way to obtain the desired draft 
at the bow and stern. For efficient 

performance, a boat's trim must be ' 
properly adjusted. The easiest way to 

understand how 'to correctly trim your, " ' 

boat- i s"* to experiment with load shifts* 

Here's hov/.. simply rearrange passengers 
and equipment until your boat can plane " 
easily at its optimum Speed. ■ The ' bow 
will be raised just high, enoughu not to 
block your view and the hul 1 will skim 
lightly over the water's surface. By ' - 
adjusting the load weight backwards and ^ 
then forwards, or even shiftin-g from 
side to side, you will be able to detect 
substantial differences in the ease and ^ . 

efficiency of your boat's performance. 
While experimenting, • as v/hen cruising, 
never exceed the capacity limitations 
of ^our craft. . 

Besides shifting the load factor, there , 
are several -other ways to adjust your . . 

coat's trfm. First make certain the 

■ * - V 



TRIM YOUR BO>i"r ■ AND YOUR FUEL BILL (continued),, 



i 



power package matches the manufacturer'* 
specifications. If 'tJhe motor is too' 
large and heavy for the particular boat, 

* 

it wiTl force the bow up into the air 
and cause the stern to ride low in the 
water. This can be dangerous because 
1t reduces stability and freeboard (the 
distance between the water and the "top 
of the boat's side)'.- Heavy- m'ators also ' 
adtf'extr^' "stress-ta the hull |^d, transom 
5»nd cdCild reduce structural strength' ^. 
ir not designed.^to fit the Lboat- Ov$ir- » 
powering is very dangerous and causes 
inefficient engine operating which 
wastes fuel . 

Some outboards with high performance 
engines have a remote control hydraulic 
tilting mechanism that allows the skipper 
to adjust the trim while underway.. Being 
able to adjust the engine angle and 
balance, the crafjt at the push of a button 
means a safer, rftore efficient and com- 
: fortable ride^for everyone onboard. 

For- most of us operat i ng* wi th- the 
typical outboard motor, 'adjusting the 
trim is 'a different operation entirely. 
The trimming device on an outboard m6tor 
is" a mounting brack&t with five holes 
for a tilt pin. The location of the "pin 
determines the angle between the boat's 
engine and the transom. 



if 
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V. ^RIM YOUR BOAT- A'ND , YOUR FUEL- BtlL (continued) 

'• ■ ■ f ■ . . * . . * * ' ^ ■ ■ ■ • • 

.. Usually when, the moJtgir.S's In prdper 
riinoi ng posi tion , thie. dri ve^ shaft* t^ *- * ' 

straight up and down; not canted in \^ ^ • 

towaird, the stern nor angT^ed away f rom 
it. If the boat is properly loaded - 
, and the drive unit is too- clpse'to 

.the transom, it will cause the' boat to 
' - run with its bow^ 'down and plow, in to the 
• ii/aves. ' The stern wil T be raided si i 
' out of the v/ater and steering will be - - - 

difficult. However, if the boat's stern 
is heavily loaTSed (but not Exceeding 
capacity lim^itation) aVid the water caljn, 
moving th© tjlt pin to a forward hole / . 

would correctly adjust the trim for th^t^ . ^ , 
type of load condition. ' 

If the boat i si»^ar raying abnormally - ^ 
balanced Toad and the shaft is tilted 
top far away from the "transom, the , . 

t - ^o,**' ■ ■ ■■ /.J 

' boa-^^- IjoW will riqe out of, the water 

and n^t. steer properly 2 Operating a 

boat "dov/n ijy the stern'' could cause . f 
'' .the follTDwing waice to go over, the stern 

and fl ood, the boat i f you were forced to . v 

sudd^nly shut the engine dov*i. .But^-^ " 

you' are carrying a heavy'loaa forward / ' ^ ^ 

in the bow (not exceeding capacfty 

1 imi tation.) , setting the ti 1 1 pin in the • 

aftermost, ht>l e coul d provi de- proper .trim- / 

p » =. . ■ * 

adjustment. . : ■ ■ 

■ • ^ . ' ' •■■ . ^ '.-- ■•"■■■'„ 

On large boats ^where. the propel ler 
. angle is fixed, the hydraulic trim. tab 
on the transom control s the angle ■ 
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* . ^ ^ •TRIM YOUR BOAT -AND YOUR FUEL 3TLL ■(concluded) 

the craft's srern in the ^^ater. As 'the ^ 
bda-t's speed increases^ the trim, tabs 

exert downward pressure- on the watisr . * . '* 

.and lift the stern to prevent it f rorn • . - 

settling too far down. Like the out- ^ 

board's tilt' pin, when properly " . 
adjusted for the load and water con- ' . ' 
ditions hydraul ic' trim -feajDs can boost 
^ boat ■ s speed and ef^f i>ct.enGy and,^ save 
some money of your fuel bills j too».* 



c 
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, ■ - WATCH THE WEATHER 

Survivary Skill for the Bbater *, . ' * - 

. . ■ ■ . ~^ — : — ~; ■ — '■ - 

Fresh air, a mirrorlike sea,, tfie tran-. • 
quility of gently puTsati-ng sWeVis, . - 

everchanging hues' of. trans Tuc en t grei&n 
and bl iie entice %any a bbater far from - 
shore. BOt be wary - nature can create . 
an instant nightmare of raging winds 
and pounding crests of phenomenal force 
-and you could be trapped - fighting the 
elements!"^ • ' 

Weather and "water conditions are critical 
to the safety and stabi 1 i ty ^oi" small 
boats. The best way to handle a small 

m 

boat in bad weather" is to avoid it - if 
you can. The other way is to always be 
prepared for the worst. Unless you kn6w 
how to get maximum performance out of 
your boat under a VI conditions, stay close 
.to shore- It's a good idea to leave a 
float plan w?th a friend, tel .1 ing "when 
you expect to return/ Then if some- 
thing happepS;, search and rescue operations 
can being, ' (Don't forget*- to cancel that 
float , pi an if you, return early!) 

Before^you have to face strong winds, 
heavy seas and tricky currents, experi- 
ment with your' craft in calm water to 
learn its idiosyncracies* - 

Know how and why the propeller and rudder 
make the boat respond, in a certain way- 
Watch how different trims and load 



WATCH THE- WEATHER (continued) 

balance a-f feet your" boat ' s performance- 
Gradually get the feel -of your craft in ' 
varying wind affd weather condit^ions. * 
As your operat i ng s kil l s i mprove sp wi 1 1 - 
.your confidence in the boat's performance 

"Always listen to the weather forecasts 
and check the barometer ' before leaving 
home. -Low barometer readings usual ly/' 
mean stormy, weather approaching. High 
barometer readings are associated with 
clearing or fair weather.? How fast a 

storm is approaching and its intensity 
are, indicated by thev amount of fall in 
the bardmeter. rea<pling. If there is a • 
*5tt*bng chance of bad weather, ceincel 
the cruise and stay home. If there is 
only a slight possibility of high winds, 
rough water or heavy seas., keep your 
load 1-ight,, evenly distributed arid 
plan to stay near shore. Even if that 
water is smooth, watch out for rising 
of fsh^e- winds which could cause rough 
'^ter "condi tions . ' . 

Generally if the v/ind shifts clockvn'se 
(North through East,^ SPuth and West), 
it is a sign of aood weather. But if 
the wind "backs", or shi fts counter- 
clockwise (North through West, South and 
East), bad weather may^ be coming.- . Clouds 
with flat bottoms or anvil -shaped tops 
forming near the horizon usually indicate 
an upcomi ng. squal 1 . If you ^ee threaten- 
ing clouds approaching, plan ahead* -to 



WATCH THE LEATHER (continued) 



make sure- you can reachr shore ^afely 

IP* ■ 

before; bad weather and water Conditlofis 
exceed the safe opiferating limits of your" 

• ' "... 

boat. In the event your mot«r is n6t 
operating properly or you are low on 
■fuel ,- head for shore fast. / ' ' 

If yep u do gel^ caught in a storm, there 
ar^a few things you can do ;to help 
insure your chances of survival'. ^ First, 
get everyone, incl uding, yoursel f, into - 
a wearable personal flotation de\|;^ce.' 
Wearable PPDs °al low everj^one to keep his 
hands free ,•. so he ea.n ke4p ^aC hand on the boat 
-when the going gets rough^l/I^ace other ' 
th'rowable flotation devices i such as 
buoyant cushions and ring buoys, where 
they are immediately available in case 
anyone fa 1 1 s^' overboard. >.. 

To avoid fall.ing overboard-, have every- 
one sit on the deck or as low oh the 
seats as-possible. Keeping his center 
of gra-vi ty .low and concentrating the 
weight in the center helps the boat to ^ 
return upright" after a strong roll. 
Also, the bow'^and stern will have more 
buoyancy to. ride up and down without ■ 

getting buried in the waves. 

- ' ■ . . - ■ ' 

Check your fuel level. If one tank is 
nearly empt>j| switch to a full one 
since you may not be able to shift in : 
rough water, and you don't want to be 
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WATCH. THE WEATHER (continued) - 

-■ ' '' . ■ - 

without .power. If you have more than 
one fuel tank and' one is located higher 
than the other, always use up the fuel 
in the higher one first. Why? ; Because^,: 
a 50. gallon' tank weighs 325. pounds and 
yaur'boat could become unstable if the 
weight is first reduced below the >^ » 

water! ine. v ' • 

\ ■ . . ■,>. -. . ■ , ■• 

Be sure to cjose all hatches ,} vv1ndov;s, 
portholes,; and idpors to keep thre .Water 
*and spray out of tKe boat. If you have 
pontable Jfifcinis oh board, such as gascline 
cans, anchors, and ice chests, lash them 
down tightly near where they are to be used 
but oot underfoot. 

Here are a few hi-nts ()h how to properly /. 
handle your boat in heavy seas. When 
heading into the waves, adjust the boat's 
speed to just below the speed where the 
engine begins" to plane. This helps to 
keep the hull deep enough in the water, 
so the rudder and propeller can stiTl be 

c 

effective while lifting the bow just 
enough to prevent ''being buried in the 
oncoming v/ave. 

Whenever possible, try to ride the waves 
crest" and still maintain sufficient hull 
cbritact., w'lth the" water to counteract* 
the wind's tendency to, blow the boat 
SideWays and out of control . ' If the 
waves are he^vy> steer the boat so th 
bow takes the waves .si ightly to the \ 




WATQH THeJIwEATHER (continued) " • 

' ■ '"^ '■. ■ y : , ■ •■ ■ ^ . ■ J ' r ■ 

or right. This maneuver is called. ^' 
quartering^. — t . >. 

. • ' ^ : i 

Adjust the trim and: use^nlj^ 

power to keep\.th^ boat heading into 

the waves. If necessary, ^readjust the I 
power so the waves don ' t p6und the hull. \ . 

Keep the-boat from/taking waves cross- ^ 
'ways or over the stern. It cbuld*take 
on water, and swamp/ 



Running^qfore heavy seas can be very 
dangerpulk especic^lly for outboards with 
low transoms. If yours is low, it would - 
be best- to run the bdw into the wind 
and ride out the storm. f you absol utely 
must run with the wind and your boat , 
has a high stern and plenty of free- 
board, keep an eye on the waves follow- 
ing you. ■ / 1 

To jivoid broaching - being swept sideways 
,and pos-sibly rolled - keep the stern - 
square to the big waves. If experiencing 
severe conditions, quarter the stern 
slighting at an angle to the approaching 
wave. That I/ay , 1 ess of -the transom i s 
exposid to the. ful 1 force of the wave. 
This keeps the stern from being lifted <jo 
high that the bo w> +s% forced down into the 
water. If the "boat is quartered properly, 
the sea will lift the stern and pass 
harmlessly under the boat. 
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WATCH JHE WEATHER (cone T.uded) 

,4^Should yQur %ngin'e "lose power, th% sea .. 
. wi 11 . immediately force your b^at side- 
. ways ntp the trough (the 'area between 
- ; »the v^a-yes):. This is extremely dangerpus, 
* since the force of the waves are now 
pounding the weakest part of the boat, 
the sides, instead of the bow. In. such 
an emergency, uae- a sea .anchor or ■ 
substitute a bucket and ^tie your anchor 
line to the handle Or 'to anything that 
can be thrown out to create a -drag.' Be 
sure the other e^d of the' 40-50 foot l ine 
is securely tied to the bow of the boat. 
The sea anchor's ex'^a drag vyill rpovide 
V cbnsiderabl e resistance to prevent the 
waves from forcing the boat into a 
trough. The sea anchor will hold. the 
bow into the oncolriing waves the same 
way an anchor keeps the bow. pointed into 
^the current v/hen you anchor in a fast 
f 1 ow i n g r i ver . ' 

■ ■ " % 

If your craft begins ' taki hg on water, 
start bailing. Either turn on the bilge 
pumps or have your passengers take turns 
with manual pumps -or buckets . Should 
the boat begin to sink.i never hesitate 
to lighten the load by tossing out excess 
baggage. 

In an' emergency , always try to remain * 
cal,^ and keep everyone^'seatec^ J ow in the 
boat • * , ' [ 



' ^ BOATING TIP . 

* " . " 

Overloading ,1s the major cause of 
fatalities in boating. Know how to 
determine the jsafe load capacity and 
recerranended ho rsepdwer f o r your boat 
Read the capacity rrating plate loi:ated 
on tHe transom; 6f your boat. It 
indicates: 

. ' ' ' ■ 

(1.) ' The total weight your t)oat can* 

safely carry. This includes your ^ 
nx)tor, passengers , equipment and , 
even your hunting do^=*eE-^ 

(2.) The maximum number of 150 pound 
p-^sseng^rs that can be carried 
safely. If you exceed this weight 
load you could get into trouble. 

(3) The maximum horsepower your boat 
can sa't^ely handle. Using twice 

• as big a motor won*t make you* go 
faster. (But it may make you ^o^ 
under faster! ) So . fol 1 ow the 
manufacturer's recomrjendatibns 
and match your boat and motor fo^ 
the required use. But remember 

one thing, those recommendations 

. - • ft- *f 

do not -rel ieve youV the skipper, of 

.Xhe resppnsibiil ity for exercising 

9^od judgment an^f' common sense . , 

Safe boating .is no2;t?Kierely a matter of 
luck. It is -the combination of careful 
and systematic preparation in anticipation 
of possiblie problems. To be a good, ^ 
resppn^ible skipper, you must aytomaticalTy 
know what to do a-nd how to 'do it. , 
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of PFD's 



are the most important piece of safety .equipment a boater 
can have on Unfortunately they are often the most . 

non-used, misused qr abused items aboard. , . 

- • ] ■ / - • ■ - ' ■ ■ - ■ - - ■■ - ^ ■ 



brief 



Smiling flight attendants 
airline passengers about emergency 
procedures prior .to takeoff. Over- 
seas passengers are remincted that 
inflatable Iif& vests o W flo tation 
cushions are stowed under the seat, 
eadily available' for any over-the- 
ter emergency, 
en before leaving the dock, 
e ship passengers go through a 
life boat drill to acquaii^t them with, 
emergency exit routes^ lifeboat 
stations and the location of their life 
preservers. Each passenger ^ust 
don and adjust his^personal life vest 
to prepare him in the event of need. 

Commercial Whitewater raft trips 
assign and fit »a special Type V 
Personal Flotation Device^ to each 
river runner. Complete adjulstments 
are made on dry land^ and pai'ents 
a n y Warned not to allovt their 
children near the raft without their 
life jackets, even when the ca/t is 
tied tp shore ! 

'Why/all the precautions^ B^aUbe 
commercial airlinesj/^rruise line 
and river outfittertnave to comply\ 
v/ith special laws^nd they wan{ t6 
msiintain theii^cur^At high safety 
recortfs.' , * »i 

But what about you, the recrea-' 
tional t>oater? When was the lasl 
time you showed your passengers 
\Yhere the life preservers, were 
Slowed? Did yoiihelp them correctly 
adjust the 'fit? If you are like many 
boaters, you probably neglected to 
even mention tjie fact that you had 
them on board in the event of an 
emergency.' 
Nationwide statistics show that 
persons died last year as a 
result of pleasure boating accidents, 
m.ajoriy of the victims did hot 

O 



By Fay Ainsworth 



haye ojMvere not weajring a personal 
-sflotatioff detvice (PrD) v(hen the 
Jbccident (>ccured. Studies *show 

that if PFDs had been available 

fatalities could have been reduced. 
Why are PFDs so important? 

L*et*s review some common 

qliestions and find out*. 

What iS; a' FED? 

A PFD or Personal Flotation 
Device is the name given to the more 
familiar life jacket or life preserver. 
A recreational boater (that's anyone 
who doesn't carry paying passen- 
gers) is required to obey c^rtiiih 
U.S. Coast Guard regulations cover- 
ing thd typ^ and use of PFDs when 
boating on waters under Federal 
jurisdiction. ; , \ ^ 

•Wh^t are those regulations? / 

If your.boat is 16 feet or longer you 
are required to carry, on U.5. ^4pt^ 
Guard approved Type I, II. or III , 
(wearable) PFD for each person on 
board, in addition, you afe also 
required to caryyon approved Type 
IV (throwqibl^'^ing buoy or bugyant 
cushion). " , . 
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^y^my boat 1$ under 16 feet, are 
there any regulations covering 
smaller boats?- 

Yes. On smaller boats, canoes, 
and kaySiks there must be .one U.S 
Coast Guard appro ve/d buoyant 
cushion or wearable -device (Type I. 
II, or III PFD). of board for each 
person. 

What/do the numbers I, II, III, and 
IV^eaQ? ^ ^ 

Personal Flotation Devices are 
classified ^by their *perfornrtance 



types. There are five approved types 
acceptable ^for boats -of specific 
lengths^ Thech^rt on the next page 
compares the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the different types 
and their minimum buoyancy re* 
quirements> 

What does buoyancy mean? 

Buoyancy is the force required to 
keep something afloat. Flotation 
depends on res^ve buoyancy, that 
is the excess \yeighl it can support 
that exceeds the amount of weight it 
must support. An ''approved' PFD 
provides a specified amount of 
buoyancy or extra flotation 
necessary to keep a person afloat^for 
an indefinite period of time wt^. his 
head and mouth clearing the wa%^ 

Wlyat does ^approved' signify? 

The United States Coast Guard 
Office of ..Boatings Safety and the 
Qffice of Merchant "Marine Safety 
are charged by congress witlx the 
responsibility for the esfabli'shment 
and enforcement of design, con- 
stniction and manufacturing stan* 
dards for Personal * Flotation 
Devices. All types of PFDs must 
undergo extensive testing by inde- 
pendent testing laboratories to 
(>f9rify that certain standards have 
been mets^ When .a testing 
organization such as Undei;;writers' 
Laolpratories recommends approval 
of a device to the U.S. Coast Guard a 
manufacturer vnay add the USCG 
APPROVED/ Wi- ^List6d' label. 

Does that mean not every PFD is' 
approved? 

That's right. .'Only those PFDs 
bearing a USCG APPROVED label' 



U.S. CToas^ Gu&^? has no^ es^al:>lis^^ 
is i|]L<> cla^^w^ to prevent: y<>u fj 



r*^o-»^ 'Tni« - law- onlyr ^^^Mr&<i\jLisr^^\i. ^l-&ac 
e^sftr^al^Ie^ de vicres mu3^^ f'^adily 
a'GC ^s s ± b and t.Fi. a, t t:lax*o ^vv^'a. !;> I e 

d^vic^s^ t>« i na rnedla«:el>r availably. 
CTonn nriO'n . - s^nse /.susse^sts - ^Hae 
cbijd^^n, -eld««rly x>ejrsons^ ,^Ixan- 
^ di <3 a p> ^ «d i;>e^ ar sons and ' ^^nooir _ or non.— 
s'winnr n^ e^jrs stiLould iw^^ajr- !E^t- 13s w^l-xen.— ' 

t*x«y ax*e neajr on ^iwate^ir. 

C^^rtain s Cartes ^requ.i'jr^ i:ba:t. IF^I^I^s t>« 
-w^or-n l>y <i*aildx-e^n unde^f^ a ce^r^aJ^n^as^e 
and ^ t>>r all non*s^wi nA-fS"iexrs . ^ CTlueole 
3/^oup lo<ral boa.ci'n^ la.^v-s eo detex-nn. in.^ 
youjc- st-aee re^c^u. iire^ imen. ts . 




t t t 



a: 11 t:yi3es 

« very' , c E*xj.is < 
rlf^s and t:e«^« 
as oil. 



or r=^I='i:^^ sbould last* For 
vren i^rof^exr crare-. .-AFter 
e inspxec^t a. 11 I=^I=*XI>s For 
i rs - JR. c imo^vre* an y st ains 
soline> battery acrid 
».nd nn i Id e beoause tbey oan cause 
tt ra ^s , Fab ri c5 and Foa to deter ior- 

fct*&- .IVIa*ce .s»jrire all buol<:les axrd 
:il>i:>ers -worifC * t>^OLf>«F"ly - F^ull on all 
:t.rap>s to <r beer It tbrat tbey are Firnnly 
ittaobed. IF tbe '^:E=^F^JZ>s are A/yet. dry 
tlxoro u ly b«^For*e stow^ins fit dry. 




'entilateci placet If you Hav-e 
'filled devices on bO£tz-d check 
carefully for hard lurnps. that 
te a loss ^ of hvioyancyl Use 
ands to compress all sectiorrs 
► ten for the sound of escaping. 
It niay^indic^te the protective 
bag has heep^ puncturedl 
capolc is a ve^et^^le fib^&p^ith 
^iKe Coating rt will mildew and 
s natural l^uoyancy if water 
inside the plastic container. 

f I find a, damaged PF*0? 

t try to repair Jt! Discard any 

ed PFIDs immediately. Cut 
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into small piece^ to prevent reuse.. 
Recently a scavenger removed 
nrianufac t urer ^ rejects^ from a 
wa5;te container and sewed the 
stashed edg^s together. He then 
offered them for sale as *recon- 
ditioned* PKDs-^at bargain prices. 
Don't be deceived. Buy only new. 
Coast Guard 'approved' F*F:Ds. It's 
cheap insurance when connpared .to 
the lo.ss of a'^Joved one's life. 



Must.wattr sidtrs 66mply with the 
PFD rei|ulremtnts? . 
. Yes, any boat pulling skiers must 
carry one approved Pt*P for each 
skier even 'though the skier being 
towed is not ixi the boat. If a^HCier ts 
wearing an approved PFD, ic is not 
necessary to carry another one in 
.the boat for him.^ 

Are tliert special'PFDs available for 
children? 

^Yes, they^are deHgned for persons 
weighing less than 90 pounds. Within 
that limitation they have the san^e 
'flotation qipabiUty as adult PFDs. 
Adqlts should never wear a ciyld's 
device and children should never be ^ > 
provided with an adult size except in J 
an emergency. A new device is not^ 
available for infants 30 poupds and 
under.- , . 



Why are Uiere special PFDs 'for 
infants? 

Because ypiipf children's beads 
^ are proportionately heavier than . 
their body weight traditional types - 
•of PFD '5 force their faces into the 
,^water often floating them helpless in . 
^ face*down position. The new PFD 
has:, a buoyant ring which ^nrfcircles ' .\ 
the babies head. It is held securely in ' 
place vfjth a vest that oomptetely • 
covers the child's upper tOrsp'^'No 
matter how much wiggling goes on,; 
' the device Com firtably protects the'^ '; ' 
child until removed by. an adult. ^ 



1^ 





No^*-li ihe tiim« to dtttrmmt if ycur lifMaving. ffquipm«nt'm«tf$ jpecified 
requfrtments. ' L«t yoor famHy exptrienct the flotation quaiiti^ 
recommended liftsaying .•qoiprnjnf. Besides naviag fun, they'll ga 

eJtt .in " 



valuable exper-ience oq ndW'rb re 



case fhere<^^is an emergency. 



Trtisnew Type III device i| deSrgned foTkeep 
foddler^ ahd babies weighing 30 ^\Jnd% or 
tess safe in or around ^he wafer. 



To really understandTth^ ch*ac- 
ristics of PFDs yov shbyld , test, 
them before stowing them aboard. 



On a sunny^m mer "Stf^rnoon hav\5 
each family member put on his PFD 
and adji^st the fit. Then *the fun 



begins: 



1. Enter the water wearing t 
/J^PFD. Make certain all cords» 

straps, and zippers are securely 

fastened. 




2. Assume a (j^oe down positiort in 
neck deep, dblm water such as 
swimming pool or supervised 
swim area/ 

Place your face in the waters- 
exhale, and relax. Let your 
arms and legs ' go ' limp^ and 
pretend to be uncon"'"- — . 
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4. Mentally note how long it takes 
your PFD to turn you face up- 
ward. (Note: if yoii are* wearing , 
a Type III device the inherrent 
dan^fer of it;5 ' not turning an 
• unconscious person face upward 
will become quite evident.) . 
Check the PFD chart for various 
..turning characteristics. 

Here's'^another test to give you an 
idea of ih-e flotation characteristics 
of the various PFDs. Experiencing 
the feeling of floating in a vertical or J 
slightly backwards positidn may / 
build confidence in nQn-swiVsi&^ 
and pipopie afraidgtieing innn^rsed 
in. the water. ^ 

I.' While stanifeg in shdulder deep 
water: lean back and let your 
r knees float off the bottom. * 



2.. Now lean your head back and 
tuck ^your knees up and grasp 
them* to your chest with .your 
arms. Try to* relax and float in 
this position/ This fetal position 
helps protect the body's thermal 
.core and helps reduce the loss of 
body heat by about two-thirds. 
In water of 25 degrees F to 50 
decrees F this "self-huddle" 
position could save your life 
from hypothermia. Remember 
it! 

While you are in the water there's 
one more PFD experience you 
should try. In order to really undiP 
stand' the difficulty of donning a 
PFt) in the wacer— :try it! It will 
reinforce th^neW to adjust PFDs 
and wear therti' before getting wet. 

Type I — Foam bib life preserv- 
"ers are the easiest and fastest to get 




into while in the water. Just push 
your shoulders through the chest 
straps and your head through the 
neckhole. Squeeze the front chest 
sections; together and cinch up the 
front' straps, . i 

typ^ II — Buoyant vests have.two 
straps which makes them a little 
more difficult to put on in the v^ater. 
After pushitig your head ttjrough the 
neckhole, ti\ the neck straps and 
then clip the chest strap. 
/ Type III — Marine Buoyant De- 
vices really shDuld be worn before 
entering the^water and.here^s why. 
To put {hem on you have to put your 
arms through- the armholes, one at a 
time, otherwise, you must submerge 
and try to come up inside the coat 
with your arms outspread. This isn't 
easy for an irieixperienced swim- 
mer! 

. Type IV — Although Throwable 
Buoyant Cushions are not designed 
for wearing there is a proper way to 
get the maximum buoyancywith the 
'least amount of effort. F^^fsi enter 
the water holding the cusion by one 
strap. NEVER jump into the water 
wearing a ^ buoyant, cushion! The 
impact of you and thev buoyant 
cushion hitting the water together 
can be very dangerous. Once in the 
•water insert one leg through otie 
stepp and push the cushion*- under 
your chest before placing the oth^r 
strap ovf r head and neck. ALWAYS 
u>sition the body over th^ cusion and; 
ffever wear .the cusion on yoi^r back 
since it will force your face into the 
water! In a panic situation , both 
arms m^y be placed through the 
grab straps and the buoyant cushion 
may be used as a raft when grasped 



to the chest. ; 

Another method is to put one leg 
through the strap and then place the 
opposite armi through the other 
strap. Remenw»r buoyant cushions 

''are extra flowtlon device;^ designed 
to be thrown to someone struggling 
in the water. They should be stowed 

. in a convenient and accessible 
place — ready for' any emergency. 

Practice throwing Type IV 
devices both with and without a 25 td 
foot lina|||kached. Float an empty 
plastic <^mainer in the water ^nd 
use it as a practice target. Have 
each family member practice 
holding the coiled line, tossing and 
retrieving the ring buoy or buoyant 
cushion. Caution everyone to be 
careful and not "hit" the target but 
to throw the device beyond the 
**victim" and then pull it within 

' reach. Hitting sometJTie \h the water 
could be dangerous. Remind partici- 
pants that although a line attached 
to a Type IV device may reduce the 
distance it can be thrown, it greatly 
improves the probability of riescue. 
Cushions or rin*g buoys without-line 
attached should be thrown as close 
to the victim aS p03sjble. Regiember 

not to **hit" the target. 
« * 

And while you're floating around 
in the water remember a PFD is not^ 
a substitute, for good s-wimniing 
ability, it is merely an' aid to keep 
yoM afldat. The basic itigredienl of 
water safety' is knowing how, t^J^ 
swim, so learn about swimming and 
know your limitations. 

PFD's. wh^en worn can help 
provide you and your passengers 
with '^protection from drowning". , 



TYPES OF PERSONAL FLOTATION DEVICES 




BUOYANT 
VEST 



TYPE^I 

LIfcfi 
PRESERVER 





TYPE IV 
RING BUOY ' 



TYPE III 



. SPECIAL 
PURPOSE . 
MARINE 
BUOYANT 
DEVICE 




^ TYPE IV.- 

BUOYANT 
CUSHION . 
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COMPARISON OF U.S. COAST GUARD APPROVED PERSONAL FLOTATION' DEVICES 



TYPE 



PRIMARY USE 



ADVANTAGES 



DISADVANTAGES 



(Flotation.. Visibiiity - Wearab^lHty- • Comfort) 



TYPE L 

Life Preservers 

<■ • • * 
Kapok filled and 
plastic foam bibs. 

Made of fibrous glass 
and or f unicellular 
fpam. 



Designed furn an 
unconsciot/s wearer ^ 
from a face down 
pbsition .in^rhe water ,^ 
ro 4 face up or slightly 
backward position. 

Recommended for * ^ 
offshore cruising. 

Accepraofe fOr ^ir 
size ooats. 



Red or orange color ' . 
maKes for good v»S!*>|lrty. 

Good flctarion nas 
more fhan- 20 pounds 
of buoyancy. Fiye 
to nine pounds over 
minimum requirements. 

• KeMS wefrer's head . 
and s/iou^ders out of 
the Water Provides 
^ four, to Six -inches of ■ 
above the water mouth 
, cfearance for breathing! 
Should turn wearer face ;" 
up in one to three w 
seconds. 



BulKy consfruc;ion 
restricts nor maj move 
ment out^of- water 
W ea r er ' s h^^ad f s p u sh^d 
Shgntly (orwara aue 
to extra flofation aroiiid 
coffer- This could 



become uncomforta 



Be careful mat the 
lacKelSs positioned 
C^operiy with fht . 
waist straps ^ghfly 
cin<»ir<^. Sometimes- ' 
Synfhetic sfra'ps .vi^i 
Slip when wet even 
when * double \notted* 



TYPE II 

Buoyant Vest 

Kapok or Plastic 
foam bibs. Foam- 
filled vests. 



Designed to turn an un- 
conscious person from *. 
a face-down ro a face- 

, up vertical or slightly . 

" backward position. 

Acceptable for an 
recreational boats. 

Recommenaed for 
closer inshoi^e cruising. 



Must have ar least 

15. impounds of buoyancy. 

Should turn an "d^- ' 
■ conscious wearer " . 
face op in aoout ifve to 
six seconds. . ■ 



Slightly less ouov- 
ancy fh^n Type l. ' - 
, Wearer s moufrt is • ^ 
closer fd the water s T 
surface. ' 

When the neck rests 
agair^t the back cush 
, ioo the Shoulders,^ 
barely breaiivthe 
water's surface, m 
rough water waves 
could occasiondlly ' 
cover the face. 

Qut of rtie water 'bam- 
bibs ire '«ss comfor \ 
table than the soft ^ 
KaisoK bibs. Kapok btbs 
can cause chafing 
around the neck,, 

T.he smooth plastic ■ 
surface of vhe plastic 
bibs can become wet 
and un^mfortable 
m hot weather. 



TYPE III 

Special Purpose 
Marine Buoyant 
Devices 

« 

Foam fillecS vests* 
Foam ski vests 
Sleeved jackets or 
Float coast. ' 

Foam-filled vests 



Designed ro keep a 
conscious person in - * 
a vertical or srightiy ^ 
backward position in 
^he water 

Recommended for 
jn-water sports, or on 
Jakes and c»ose iosnore 
operation on confined bodies 
of yvarer such as lakes 
and impoundments.. 

Acceptable for all size 
boats 



Designed to be worn 
Type 1 1 Is feature 
trim good looksl snappy 
colors, fashionable 
arid functional styling 

"/IB M devices nave 

w--e ouoyancy 
^' 'fosf 15.5 Qounas) 
ds» ype M out they 
have a lesser »u''ntng - 
ability to-ailow tor 
.more comfortable f' 
''design ^ ■ 

Sleeved float coats ( 
-not onfy help keep rhe <* 
wearer warm out of 
the wa/er but if r+^e 
person goes overboard 
fhey .help .nsulate the 
body against heat 
loss while keeping the 
person afloat. This 
built in hypothermia 
protection helps ro in- 
crease cold water 
survival time.' 
Float coats can pro- 
vide a feeling of' stdbi 
lity whd^. fioatjng if 
the arms are held away 
from the Do<Jy • . ' 



n(/st be 
aTKj^make 



We^er th^ 

conscious 

an effort fo assume a 
s(ight|.y backwards 
position since Type * 
' Ills nave a tepdency 
to float an 'unconscious 
Nearer »face atfwn. 

Since they are not 
designed ^o k^eo rhe 
wearer's head out of 
the water persons 
leaning backwards /i 
trying to Tiaintam a re I 
. laxe0 floating positig^n 
will often nave »heir* ■ 
ears and 'orohead 
covered with water. 



^ Wearers floating n 
choppy waters, may 
h^ve ohiy thcee incnes 

_ of mouth clearance.' 
Thus They stiouid *ot be 
used by 'non swirrtrrers* 
who mi^t^f panic when 
their face and head % 
continuously mm^rsed 
in water 
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COMPARISON Of U.S. COAST GUARD APPROVED 



PERSONAL FLOTAtlON DEVICES 



TYPE 



PRiMARY USE 



ADVANTAGES^ 



DISADVANTAGES 



(Flotation -^yisitJility 



Wearability - Cpmfort) 



TyPE III (Gon't.) 



The foam .^Jlled sports . 
vctsts and float coats -\« 
are popular year a- 
round. The variety 
of functioqal designs ^ 
"some with extra 
pockets and special 
camoflauge coiors* 
are available for hunt-* 
ing and fishing. ^ 
» ». • ■ 

.nor greater vveara- 
OJlity during vkot sum 
me%:days rnanv sports*^ 
vests have a full nylon 
me&h • lining for extra 
body comfort* ^ 

b ■ 

Adjusfaoie laces 'allow 
for comfortatjle wear 
ing over bulky clothing. 

i 

Some childrens- models 
have leg straps to 
prevent ^he . vest from 
riding up, jjVri adjust- 
able w^ist^strap »dlso 
helps eliminate, piis 
problem, 



Since . sleeved jackets 
are diffudt to swjm in. 

y' \A/earfers may tire, more 

'^'.ej^.i;^. 

Pioat coats are too hot 
to wear during, warm 
weather. 

They are also very ' 
heavy wnen clim<^iHg' 
out of the water since 
tt^ey abSojD excessive' 
amounts of water 
* ' ■ * « 
Mf not _prooerly zipptfd 
and fitted^to ttre wearer 
y*-<kjat coats vsciii of t;pn ' 
nbe up about-the waist 
^' wrrert floating. The solu- 
tion to this problem ts 
to leati bacKWards and 
puM the jacket, down 
below fhe. waist-. 

.■V Type 1 1 I vesfS with side 
'aicing straps should 
be firmly tied to fj^t the 
wearer, otherwise ^rfciey 
can Slip uo. 

' Smooth plastic surfaces 
of ski vests may become 
Slimy in hot weather. 
This discourages out- 
of*wafer wearing while 

^'fcjoating. .r^ 

Some Type n Is- (nave 
po'or visibility 



Buoyant cushions ' 
Ring Buoys i 



De|fgned as a rescue 
-qejtfice oe thrown 
ro% per.son m the 
w^ter.rf ' 

Acceptabfe for boats 
less than 16 feet and 
canoes and kayaks. 
• There mvist be at - ^ 
i^ast one on board ant 
boat over 16 feet ' 



All Coast Guard ap- . ' 
proved ring .buoy'i are 
^ fitted with a grab 
:* l^oDe. They ha\^e good ' 
" visibility sinie they'^ , 
are either wnfte.or - 
orange. 

- Both cusliions an<S ring 
buoys are. designed 
to be graboed by per- 
sons in- the wafer.' ^' 

Buoyant cusnions^ 
imust be at least two 
inches thick ' and have 
at 'east 225 sq. inches 
of rop .surfac^. 

RinqL^ buoys sh^d bW 
mounted ori ^rackets A 
. where they wyil be'im- 1- 
' mediately .avaiiacie i 
wnen needed. 



TypEv 

Special Purposa 
Devices • 

not classified 'else-- 
where. 



Qpjeti *(y|^»4fication 
fO^pr&ifSe cdpisideration 
for approvf^of devices 
desr&ned a speci. 
fic .and restricted use 
where circumstances^ 
indicate none of/he 
other types <?re sui.t» 
We-» 



Fo^ example commer- 
cid+ "Whitewater raft^ 
carry a special •J'ype V. 
Vest wnicn provides * i *' 
72 pounds of buoyancy. '.'^J' 



'■,9 ^ 
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APPENDIX d-12. .COPY FOR FEATURE INTENPEO FOR,. HUNTiriQ AND FISHING" MAt5AZIt^£S 




Sbittxe Water Sufyival Tips for HUA^eii^ and Fishermen 



Of thie^ hundrexis of 
, didents ' that make up 




boating ad^ . 
each year's 

depressing natiof\al statistics, it 
«^|K)rUldn!t ^e mucii ot ctisurprise that 
hunters and anglers, are involved iir^ 
about oae-third. But what might be 
surprising is ^hat many sportsmen 
who use bo&ts don^t really consider 
themselves boaters" at all. 

. Rowboats, dihgh-ies, cdnt)*es' 
johnboats. prams, rafts, v driftb03ts 
or .any of the other .various 'draft ■ 
associated wkh hun^jg ind^ fishing 
are often considefl^&y-^«?}asr part of. 
iJie equip mjen^Tby tbeir .ushers /''An^jl 
' — ^ as/thl^. 'boa^s get them tb 
jejt^&ttl 'to go— wherfe-they • 
?t* to find^ fish or game — 
'tha^ really niatters. y 

^gh'tTCiany sportsmen look at 
theijrt^ff^ 

huntmV x^t" fishing pMttoVms, -tnany 
of these people spend nior$ titne oh 
^ the" wat^i; thah*tM '/true boatjBr"-7- 

* the person who b^iys his cruiseV or 
sailboat aind enjoys jiperlding a 

' weefteiid ^skimming along the water 
just for tihe sake of b^ing th^re. 
' Bedkuse humipg'and' fishing bcF^ts . 
. are al^^ans to an rather than 
\. "Pfrf: of i^he: finaf 'objective, sports- 
men "^are often ,guiHt$^of ignoring pr 
, bireaki hg Iso m^ of the ^mpst basic, 
. xrqmmon-sense,' wate^safety rules. 
' A fisherman^ heading ' for a spot 

* where 3-pourtd rainbow are dimpling 
jthe surface oprHungry walleye are 
srhashii^g everything 'that moves 
can easily be preoccupied when^^it 
cornes to the operation of his boat. 
Likewise the duck htrhter^wanting to 

* ' get 'to his favorite marsh to set out 
^ ^iji decoys long before^awiy'^ first 

ctaj:k, might just ignore^ a sma^l 
, "detail or two that could make the 

ERIC ■ 



difference between a successful day 
on the water and total disaster. 

Becaiise of the niaiture of his 
boating uses and the added equip- 
nient and techniques that play a part 
in the use of a boat for hunting and 
fishing, good boating operation just 
may be more irnportant to the 
' sportsman than he realizes, items 
sucfi as rods, fishing Unet'hooks, fish, 
stringers, bait buckets, ^lotguns, 
decoys and hunting dogs^dm plicate 
the situatiorf when/placed anywhere 
between the *b6w;and stem. Aftgler^ 
and , hunters , who dp^their trolling, ' 
casting, shooting or Searching from 
a; 'bo^t Should^ realize that unex- 
pected situations .can and do arise. 

Evjffn the primary objectives of the 
. outing * fish or game -^^n get the 
boater / sportsmen into'life trouble 
- in a short time: In their el^|femVnt, 
fishe^rnen reaching to put the net 
under a, hefty trout or standing ;to 
clear t^e line as it zig-zags toward . 
^the propeller have ^ capsized . th^tr/" 
\ boats. In sorhe cases there Wi&re 
, \fataf consequences. V ' 
Reaching out to re.treive a bagged 
duck can have Similarly disastrous * 
results as oi>§ sportsman learned 
last yeaf . . 

It happened cm ♦a duck-hunting 
trip. A bird fell far from the blind, 
and th^ hunter decided to take his 
ck)g an^ ^0 after it using oae of the 
^kmall rowbpatsNWdden netff^ The . 
jfluQk liad continu^^^^toj^rifi^a^ it 
went down and was imally located ^-^ 
near a sipall. island. When the hunter * 
reafched'- for tfievduck which Jap- 
pear^ to be deaXll suddenly jiegan 
flapping apd strugjgling to* elcape. 
He should have letg^hd trie/tr again . 
after the bird calmed down/but his 
natural in$tinG||Was to*hanaon and 
pull the strugi^g-duck abo^d. The 



bird was heading away from the 
boat, and the off*balance hunter 
overextended in his attempt to keep 
up with it. The small boat went oven 
Hunter, shotgun, dog and everything 
went into the icy water. ^ 

Luckily he was wearing a Coast 
Guard approved flotation . jacket. 
But wad^rs^ heavy clothes,; and 
arnrnqnition were too much for it. 
Down he wert.t. He renjembei^d to 

" bend his knees, and WQ^^ able' to trap 
^ome air in his wadff^,- Fortunately 
he surfaced near/ux^ skiff ajid was 

. able to paddleJa few feet and grab 
the boat. ShoMfld.he swim tor shore? 
'ajj^vild he ^jay "with the boat and 
wait for help? No, it wafs cold and 

:*foggy and hfe ^as far frogi his 
friends in the blind. Hypothermia or 
heat toss from the cold was. likely to- 
occur if he stayed in the water, tod 
long. He knew he couldn't' get back 
into the^skiff byt thei|Ef was'^h islfind 
nearby. He kicked off the extra 
weight and strokjed his way slowly to 
tJ|e shore draggmg^the skiff alphg.- 
^e made it 5^ely to dl'y lan^ut 
he knew he \vas in for trouble from 
hypothermia unless he got b^ck-to 
his friends %nd dry clothes. But the. 

:o^irs.wer^' still floating, off shore 4^ He 
sent his*dbi^|o.fetch them and the big 
lab obeye^d. ft was slow going back^Q 
the blind and the fog was g^ttin^^. 
th'icker. Ultimately he made hi^ way, 
back to ^he general area where his 
hunting partners were and *tHey 
♦ *hoflered" h?tn^' to safety/ For-* 
tunalely he was abie to relate this 

; story. .Others aren*t so lucky as the 
accident reports show.- ''y 

**Twb persons : were drift fishing 
from a 14-foot nK>{orboat. One 
pei^seiyilpod up to reel a Hlh in and 
the re^Fon his rod broke. He at-: 



Danger 'awaits mis unvMry'tiunrar if rta stan^M to slioot^an^ d«en 
ov^'* tiT stern arttf awafTips ttt<» >»oat.' Stay «— t^^ wtijart stioottog 
prq.v«<j.parsona4 flotation. tfaVicasvctiasjna9paS& ~ 
Rtioto courtasv AAarcur^ AAa'rjha: 



itly dasf04 



spor 




tria airaa^y I 
ama^ilbai' to i 
ans v«sr wrian 



'tempted to ' grab t|ie fis.h line axidT 
stunribleici, -falling P^'W ttCe. si'de. He! 

-^jdis. fiot Wearing B- smd did not 

surface a^ter faUlns oyer]OI$ard. His 
fl^hixig partner^did n6t*have_ a .PFD 

.ajnd did not dive in after tlie yictirti:^'''. 

• •*Tliree persons on.^'^^^rd. a' 12 foot' 
nrxotot' boat were fisliihs too close to 




^ • tlie^lower rollers on a look and dam. 
. Xtie boajt wa,s caught in tlie iitxr 
dercurrent and- calpsized. ' Two^ 
persons drowned*- None of \ the* be- 
/Clip an t^ weret wearing PHD s." ' 

. . ••Twcy- men were fisHing in a 13 tbot 
row bo at » one man's hat blew bff . He 
>..'rea.c|if^ over" the side to get it- and 
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and capsized..^'^wo men drowned/' 

Accident reports like these go on 
and on. Many sound incredible but 
the tragedies are real. Capsizing, 
overloading, falls overboard and 
lack' of personal flotation devices 
spell disaster for"* many sportsmen. 
In most instances the accidents 
could be avoided if good 'common 
sense were substituted for rash 
actions. Here are some .survival tips 
to insure good huntjng and fishing 
for many seasons. 

•Don't overload t!ie ,boat with 
passengers and gear. Besides being 
dangerous and r<?ducing freeboard 
fthe distance from the water" to the 
top edge of 'the boat s . side— the 
gunwale^ it also rnakes casting 
difficult, 

• When 'landing ^ fjj 

decoy, stay low if. 

lean over the sides. Use an oar. a 
or your net to extend your reach. 

^ • When trolling, never leave, tfhe 
' help? unattended, always slow/the 
boat to idle or shiit off (Ije engme if 
another activity requires your at-' 
tention. 

* -ft 

• po pot sit on the back of a se^it or 
the side of the boat while underway. 

• Keep an eye on the weather and 
heed storm forecasts. If the weather 
report says '*np."'^don*t go. 

• In any boat with a low tr^n^om 
stay close to 'shore in case rough 
Waves' pour water over the stern. 

. • Never turn tjie stern into a large 
oncoming wave or wake. * Try to 
avoid it or head the bow |^waxd it. 

• Avoid fast stops, starts anJ sharp 
turns when moving from oneffishing 
spot to another. / 

• Train your hunting dog to lie still in 
^the bottom of your boat. Never allow 
animals to* wander ^ onboard — they 
coald . fall overboard and' when 
trying to rescue j^th em— you coujd 
too. - , . 

• Whe\i operating a low transom 
boat de-accelerate and back up 
slowly to prevent being swamped by^^ 
the stern wake surging over' the' 
transom.' • 




• Standing is dangerous in a small 
boat. Keep jour body's center of 
gravity low and along the centerline 
'^e boat. 

Always stow gear under the <e*at 
out of the way. Never cahry 
equipment piled high atop the seat\ 
It rais|| the boat's center of gravit> - 
and makes it less manuverable and 
less stab!|. 




•J^Jever . stand while ^ existing or 
netting a fish. It causes th^ boat 'to 
be unstable. Vou may slip and fall " 
overboard. v 

•If fishing near a high, traffic areav 
watch out for. the wakes of larger 
boats. Whenev^ir' possible anchor 
your boat with the bowjfaci'ng on-' 
coming wakes. 

•In a tew transom boat never/stand 
up to^ pull in a stuck anchor.. The' 
3lrdMy shallow freeboard may be 
reduCM to zero causing the boat to 
swamp. Remember always anchor 
the bda,t from the bow. 



'• Wear a PFD when leaning over the 
stern to inspect the motor or un- 
.tang'le fishing line. 

• Do not try to change places when a 
small bo^t , underway. Head in 
towards shore and idle the motor 
Move any rods or fishing gear out of 
the way to avoid, tripping or en- 
tanglement. Stay, .low, hold tha^ 
gunwale to steady your balance and 
step sfnoothly along the keel! Seated 
companions should counterbalance 
your weight shift. Remember the ' 
rule "one at a tim6" when changii^c 
positions. • . « 

• Ifa^ sudden thuAderstorm catches 
youTfishing in open water keep as 
law in the^boat as possible and do not 
l^rse fishing rods or other gear that • 

• may attract lightening. Try to get as 
close to shore as possible so that 
objects at a higher elevation than 
your boat will serve as "more likely 
targets for the electrical discljkrge. 

• Ifjf fishing partner falls over- 
boai#:in the excitement of trying to 
keep "one on'' try to reach him with 

Jhe tip of » fishing rod or the blade of 
f. Throw a buoyant eushion if 
on^sJ^hartMy. Pull him towards the 
boat. After shuting. or7 the -engine 
and waiting for t>he propeller:to stop 
spinning, help him board over the 
stern. Move any gear out of fhe wav 
and keep'the boat balanced- 



• If you have an electric start out- 
board use a - kill switch /with a 
^lany^rd attached to your [belt or 
'PFD. If you fall overboard the 
: switch immediately stops the ■ 
engine. This prevents the bbat from 
running wild and endaifiering 
otheN;^ including yourself. ^■t- 

• Always carry a personal ;f!otation 
device for each 'pVrson oh board, 
better yet. wear it-*^speciaily if you 
are alone. 

• If a miscalculated \pad shift 
capsizes or swamps the boat, keep 

r calm and try to gr&b something that 
floats: an oar. ice chest! tackle Sox • 
or buoyant cushion. Paddle to the 
boat and stay with it. If you can 
climb aboard even a swamped .craft 
will support the number of 
passengers jisted . on the capacity 
rating plate. ' 



m. 



• Learn to swi 
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'APPENDIX 0-1^ NEWSPAPER FILLER ITEMS 




DEPARTMENT OF TRAN^F»ORTATiaN 
UNITED STATES COAST GI/ARD 



MAll-iNG AOORESS. 
U.S. COAST GUARD , .. 

WASMJNOTON. D.C. 2p5dO 



NEWSPAPER FILLER MATERIAL 
Weather Cues 



^BOATING TIPS' 



As a boater, you need to be sensitive to weather cues. For 
instance, wind shifts can mean that a sudden change of weather 
is on the way and static on the AM radio could mean that there 
are thyj^'derstdrms nearby. 

teat inq in Foul- Weather 

As a boater, you should know what to dXK when caught in^foul 
weather. First, get everyone ii^^ his, 1 ifejacket and keep 
them seated. Reduce speed, secure all loose items, keep the 
boat free of water, and angle into the waves as you procee,d 
to the nearest safe shore. 
### ^ 

Small Graft Advisories ^ . 

As a boater, >^hould know how t'o read weather information 
posted at local, marina^^or launch sites. , For instance, a red 
pennant displayed 6y day or^a.red light over a white" light by 
night, is' an alert that wind and/or water conditions are 
potentially dangerous to sm^ll craft. 

Although you may see these advisories displayed in what appears 
,to be good boating weather and may be tempted to ignore t^m, 
don't! Experienced boaters take these advisories seriously and 
stay yery close to sheltered water if, they do proceed out. 

. . . 0-77/78 ^70 . 
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(00:15) 



(00:27) 
(00:28) 



APPEftf)IX" P-. SCRIPT FOR THREE VERSIONS OF THE ANIMATED 
TELEVISION SJ20TS FOR EXPERIMENTAL DEMONSTRATION 



MAXIMUM PARTICIPATION PSA' ■ 
VIDEO* ' AUDIO 

ANNOU^ICER (VO):- 



FADE IN 

BLUE BACKGROOND DWORDS APpUr 
'ONE-BY-ONE AS ANNOUNCER 
READS THEM \ 

FADE OUT WDS 
"DO YOU?" 

DISSOLVE TO POINT-OF-VIEW SHOT 
THRU BOAT'S WINDSHIELD AS 
ANOTHER BOAT APPROACHES 
FROM. HEAD-ON ' ' ^- ■ 



"BLAST LINES" APPEAR 

FREEZE- FRAME ® 

DISSOLVE TO BLUE BACKGROUND 

.COAST GUARD LOGp FLpATS DOWN 
AND,,SETTLES on lower THIRD . 
OF SCREEN , . . • 

1-800-594-6000 APPEARS A 
CHUNK AT A TIME IN MIDDLE 
OF SCREEN 

."YOU'RE OBLIGATED TO KNOW, . 
YOU KNOW" AP/EARS A WORD 
AT A TIME AT TOP OF SCREEN 

EDUCATONAL LOGO ipPEARS NEXT 
TO COAST GUARD LOGO 



1. 



♦ 



FADE TO. BLACK 



5. 
6. 
7. 



When you go oTIt in a' .boat, other boaters 
'3. are assuming that you krrow the 
4. rules of- the road.. . . 
Do you? 

(F-ADE IN SFX: . WATER AND M0T0fi(BOAf) 
Suppose another boat approaches you 

8. and signals two blasts. (SFX: " BOAT) 

9. APPROACHING, BLAST BLAST) 

10. What do you do?. (PAUSE) (SFX: OUT) 
Want to. find out? 
For a recorded answer, call the 
Coast Guard at .* 

14. 1-800-594-600© ("ONE, EIGHT-HUNDRED., _ 

15. FIVE, NINE, FOURi SIX-THOUSAND"), ^ 

16. >We'll tell you what's meant by twcf blasts. 

17. Because if you're a boater, your're obligated* 

18. to know, you know. . • 

19. (SFX: DING DING) ' 

20. FADE fB BLACK \ ■ . ; • 



11. 

r2. 

13. 
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(00:15) 



MODERATE PARTIG I RATION PSA 



VIDEO 



(00:00) . FADE IN 



(00:27) 

- y 



■BLUE BACKGROUND, WORDS APPEAR 
' ONE-BY-ONE AS* ANNOUNCER 
READS THEM • 



FADE OUT WDS 

"DO \WV' . 

DISSOLVE TO-POINT-OF-VIEW 
SHOT THRU BOAT'S WINDSHIELD 
AS ANOTHER BOAT APPROACHES 
FROM HEAD-ON 

"BLAST LINES" APPEAR 
FREEZE FRAME . 

DISSOLVE TO BLUE BACKGROUND 
COAST GUARD -LOGO FLOATS 
DOWN" AND SETTLES ON LOWER 
THIRD OF SCREEN. 
1-800-594-6000 APPEARS A 
CHUNK AT -A TIME IN . 
MIDDLE OF SCREEN - , 

■"YOU'RE OBLIGATED TO KNOW, 
Y.OU KNOW" APPEARS A WORD 
AT A TIME f^J TOP OF SCREEN , 

EDiicATIONAL LOGO APPEARS 
1EXT- TO° CQ,AST GUARD LOGO . 



AUDIO 



(00; 28) FADE TO BLACK 



1. ANNOUNCER (Va): ' ' \ 

2. When you go out in a boat, other boaters 

3. are assuming that you know the 

4. • rules of the road... 

"5". Do you? ' ' ' 

6.' (FADE IN SFX: WATER AND MOTORBOAT) 

. 7. What does it mean if another boat approaches 

8. you and signals two blasts. (SF)^,: BOAT* 

9. APPROACHING, BLAST BLAST) 

10. (PAUSE) . 

11. , Two blasts means they -intend to^pass you 

12. on your right. " For a recorded message, 

13. call the Coast Guard at 

14. 1-800-594-6000 ("ONE, E IGHT- HUNDRED ^ 

15. FIVE, NINE, FOUR, SIX^THOUSAND"). 

16. We'll .tell you how to. find our more atiout 

17. the rules of the road. Because if you're a" 

18. boater, you're obligated to know, you know. 

• * ■ 

19. (SFX: DIWG OING) ■ .. ' " , .. 

20. FADE. T-0 BLACK : '. 



FRir 



V 



.'video > 

FADE IN • ■ • • 

POINT-OF^VIEW TI^RU 
WINDSHIELD OF B9AT 

ANOTHER BOAT APPRQAC 




MINIMUM, PARTICI?ATIOf< PSA 




"BLAST LINES" APP 



(00: 20)-' "BLAST LINES" 

DISSOLVE XCLBLUE 
BACKGROUf 

( 

faE)e-wm;©a^t 
guard logo 



FADE IN , . 

1-800=594-6000 (Top Third) 



(00:27); 
(00:28) 



NEW LOGO APi?EARS 
FADE TO BLACK 



AUDIO 



T . (SFX: MOTORBOAT, SLOSHING WAT^. , ; 

■ ' ■ ■ * ■ 

2. ANNOUNCER (VO): When you go outia' 

3. a boat, you should, know the rules of^the 
|4. Voad. (SFX: ^^ff^^R BOAT^J^RO^C^^^^^^ ^ 

■5. For instance,- if another. boat approaches 

6. you from. head-on, ordinarily th^y would 

7. ^ pass to your left side. But if you hear V 

8. two blast/ of the horn (BLAST BLAST),. 

9. that means they intend to pass you\on youv 

10. right." (BLAST BLAST FROM 'flUR BOAT)- 

11. (FADE OUT SOUND EFFECTS) . ■ 

12. To find 'out how to learn more rules of 

13. the road, call the Coast Guard at - 

14. M -800-594-6000 ("ONE' EIGHT-HUNDRED - 

15. FIVE, NINE, FOUR, SIX-TROUSAND").' 

16. * After all , if you're ,a boater, you".re 

17. obligated'to know',, you know. • 
.18. (SFX: DLNG DING) ; ' ; 
19. FADE TO black;: 



■it 
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APPENDIX q.. ' TEST BOOKLET USED IN TH^TELEVlSlON PSA DEMONSTRATION EXPERI 





TODAY'S ^ 

TIME r OF COMMUNICATION CLASS _ 
NAM.E. OF. COURSE 'fLNSTRUCTOR 



J ■ 



EXPERIMENTAL BOOKLET : 
FOR RECREATIONAL BOATING 
PROJECT ■ 



1 
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WYLE LABORATORIES 



Q-137.4- 



' * . 



part] one 



'■pJeASE AflSW^ TH^ OUESriOMS ON THrS PAGE. TKE^f.TURN TO THE ^fEXt PAGfe'.^ND 
> FOR FURTHER INSTRUOnOMS. / r * v * " * ' . 



.1 • 

Please fndlcate your sex 



male 



Indicate your age 



Indicate your ,rank 




freshman 
sophomore 
jun1(|r . 
sem'Cr 

other (Please- llpiain) 



Indicate your recVeationar boati ng experience 

under 20 hours 
_J___^__ 20 to " 1 00 • hou rs 

■ . ' •. ■■ ■ lOl^to^SOO hours 
• greater than 500 hours 



Indicate your recreational boatina education f rem forma V boa ^ 
courses .( creek. mere "than one if relevant) 

no formal course , . 

'J .5 . Coast Guard. Aux 1 1 iary course 
'i.S. Power Sauadron course 

■ i_ State sponsored course 

- Boy/ Sea 'Scout course 

, local boati^nc clijb.couv'se 

■ ^ Dubjic' school course 

' colleqe boatina course 

summer camo boat train ina 




^ marine dealgrs/marl)ic|, operaxor training 
_- YMCA course 'V . " ' ' ' 

_ other (Please specify) - . 
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; INSTRUCTIONS 

PLEASE COflkETE THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS CONCEjteNG THE PUBLIC SERVICE 

ANNOUNCEMENT INTENDED f OR -RECREATIONAL BOATERST THIS WAS THE SECOND 
'ANNOUNCEMENT YOU SAW A MOMENT AGO. THE QUESTIONS LISTED REQUIRE TWO 

KINDS OF ANSWERS-SPECIFIC IMPRESSIONS YOU HAV-E OF THE ANnOUNCEMENT/ 
• AND .INf^ORM^ON -YOU CAN., RECALL - FROM THE ANNOUNCEMENT. ' IT IS 'IMPORTANT 

THAT THE QUESTIONf ^RE ANSWERED rNj;jjlE ORDER GIVEN. . , • 

THE FIRST SET Of QUESTIONS CONCERN YOUR IMIiRESSIONS OF TKE ANNOUNCEMENT 
■PLe<ASE CHECK THErSPACE THAT M0S^'CL05ELY CORRESPONQS tO YOUR FEEL- 

|INGS ABOUT THOJTNOUNCEMENT. -PLACE ONfcY .ONE 'CHECK MARKjON EACH SCALE. 

>' • . ■ ■ . " . 

1. Please indicate the extent-to which you fe^t peracmzllu involved in 
the ann«uncement. ; .- 

extremely . ' " - "extremely 
.involved' ^ ■• , uninvolved 

2. Indicate the extent l^^icb you feel the announcement' is valuable 
to you. ■ ' f , /,' ' ' 





■h''ghly ■ . ' \ . (V not 
• yalda'ble j ) ■ ■ / valuable 

3. - Indicate the extent to which you feel the announcement has cred.ibil'ity 

• ■ ■ * 

highly * . ' .: 1 . ' ■ not . 

• ' credible . - ■ . _' credfble 

4. Indicate .the extent tq„which you feel the' U.S. Coast Guard recorded 
telephone message will have value for you. 

highly ' ' . . . . ' ^ ' not 
valuable _____ ; ■ , ..^^ valuable 

5. ,0f all the materials presented in the announcement, what one fhing 
■ contributed most to your understanding of the information,?. 



the fcllowing questions concern informatiori you f4ay recall from the 30ating 
announcement. please answer the questions in the order they are presented, 
in the event that you are ufisure of an answer, go ahead ahd indicate your 
% be^tAguess. ^ ■ ' . 

1. When you go out in a boat, other boaters are assumihg thatfyou know 

. - 

2. The boat approaching you in the announcement signals 'how- many blasts 
on its horn? . \ 

* 3. What is the complete U.S. Coast Guard telephnne number to calT for the 
recorded message? (Give all 1 1 digits. ) \ ' 



4. Thi§ Announcement says that if ybu arc a boater,' you are obi igated' to 



5. What is the subjecf of the U.S.. Coast Gu^r^l recorded telephone message? 



r 



WHEN*^vou '^m. FINISHED, 5LEASE TURN^ OVER YOUR SOOKLET, SO W£ fZAri DETH.-MINp 
WKEN EVE-RYONE has FINiSHED. A ■ ' ' " ' ■ 



RECALL TEST FOR THE LABORATORY READING DEMONSTRATION 



9 9^ 



EX^RIMENTAL BOOKLET ' , 
• FOR RECREATIONAL .BOATING 



PROJECT. 



JOOA*Y'S PATE 



TIME OF PSYCHOLOGY CLASS _ 
NAI^ OF COURSE IMS^RUCTOR 



r ' > 



WYLE LABORATORIES ■ ^ ' ,J - • . ^ 



^ V Q HNf " 



THIS BOOKLET CONTAINS SEVERAL OUESTIOMS PERTAINING' TO THE 
MATERIAL YOU HAVE JUST READ. PLEASE ANSWER THE QUESTIONS 
ON THIS- PAGE BEFORE GOING ON TO THE NEXT PAGE. YOUR NAME 
IS NOT REQUIRED ON THIS BOOKLET. 



Please indicate your sex 
ma 1 e 



female . 



Indicate your age 



Indicate your rank 



freshman 
sophomor6 
junior 
senior'^ 

other (Please explain) 



/ 



* Indicate your recreational boating experience 



under 20 hours 
20 to 100 hours 
101 to 500 hours 
greater than 500 hours 



4 



Indicate your recreational boatino education from formal b^atino- 
courses (check more than one if relevant) * ' ' v ' 

.' no forma] course - . * 

U.S. Coast Guard Auxiliary course 

^ U.S. Power .SquadroTi course , , 

' State sponsored course V 

, Boy/Sea Scout -course - . , \ 

local boatin.q club, course 

^ Publ ic school course . 
' college boating course 

■ summer camp" boat training. ■ ■ 4 • 

marine- deilers/^arina.oDerator training "~ 

YMCA course /' 

other (^lease^'^specify) . - 

\ : i • - ' ^ i ■ 
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PLEASE COMPLETE THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS CONCERNfNG THE MATERIAL PRESENTED 
^IN THE PAMPHLET YOU HAVE JUST READ. IF YOU HAVE ANY OTHER SOURCES OF BOAT- 
ING "INFORMATION ON QUESTIONS IN THIS LIST, BE SURE YOU USE THE PAMPHLET AS 
THE SOURCE FOR ANSWERING THE QUESTIONS. IT IS IMPORTANT THAT YOU ANSWER 
THE QUESTITDNS IN THE. ORDER GIVEN FROM ONE THROUGH 21 . 

' . ■■ ' ] 

^, A boat's ' " ^ . is . equated with balance. 

2." It is important to keep your boat in balance side to side and ■ 



3. One of the natural motions of a boat that is related to stability is 



4. the upward force that allows the boat to float is called 



3 . 



The downward forcs^^that keeps. the boat in the water is called 



6. A point where the weight of the boat and the weight of everything on 
/ board could be placed to produce the same effect on stability a.s it the 
weignt were distributed throughout the boat is called 



7. The roll stability of a boat is reduced' when two things., occur ; when 

• weight is placed to OBe side of t.he centerline of th^. boat, and, when • 
'-i'^ weight is . ' ■ ■ ' ' -.^—i ^ — 

8. ' The nunber of seats in a boat is a «§ood indication of _ the ti umber ^Mj.t^j. ■ 

persons it car carry' safely . True ■. false ^ — 

9. ^ Boats under feet in -length must display a U.S. Coast Guard .• 

capacity plate._ ' ■ ^' ' 

10. ~ If there is no capacity^plate -^^sli^ed in your boat, you can determine ' 

roughly how many/ people you can- safely carry by calculating a formula. , 
Does this calculation hold true for all weather , conditions? . ^ ; 

Yes >No " 0 (check one) ' ,/ 

n.^' T.he way equioment and gear are stowed in the boat will affect people's^ 
movement in the boat. How shoujd you arrange supplies to encourage 
safe movement of boat passengers? _^ , 

12.. It is important to keep ' and a fire extinguisher accessible 

as 'opposed to other gear and supplies not needed for tne :noment. 



13. What is the name of the vertical distance from the waterTine to the boat*: 
■'owest edce where water can enter inside? . : 

U. 'The load you- put in your boat affects stability in two major ways. The. 
actual weight is one factor; the othej^ factor is • } , 



o > • ^ , ■■ : f 



• 5; Using foo. laVge an outboard motors-is unsafe for two reasons." It -lowers ' 
' the- boat m the water, and . % . - • 

16. Loading yourjo^t .top low in t|ie water combined with unfavorable weather 
and vyater^ co:^itions could produce .■ • ^".Qf your boat. ' 

17. . How should^you recover an object ,from the water after you have brought • 

the boat close alongside the object? 




18. One of^the dangers of^jiaving too- short an anchor line is' that the boa^ ' 
can crift. The otlierSiSanger is - • ,^ 



^0. The ratio of water depth to anchor line is called 



p. W^iat is the safe ratio of anchor lin^ to water depth recommended in the 



21. . Always secure, the anchor line -to the 



-A ^\ 



jSendj^f the b6at 



0 



EYEWNM^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ BOOKLET. SCf:.W5 CAN DETERMINE WH^N 



f INISHED. 



J 
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'APPENOlX S. RECALL T^ST FOR THE SIMULATION READING' DEMONSTRATION 



4>. 



EXPERIMENTAL BOOKLET 
PGR RECREATIONAL 80ATINR 
PROJECT 



TODAY'S DATE 



. \ 



TIME OF PSYCHOLOGY CLASS 



NAME OF COURSE INSTRUCTOR 



WYLE LABORATORIES 



THIS BOOKLET CONTAINS SEVERAL OUESTIONS PERTAINING TO THE 
MATERIAL YOU HAVE JUST READ. . PLEASE ANSWER THE QUESTIONS 
ON THIS PAPiE BEFORE GDim ON TO THE NEXT PAfaE. YOUR TlAHE 
IS NOT REQUIRED ON THIS BOOKLET. * 



Please indicate your sex 
_L .male * female. 



Indicate your age 



Indicate your rank 

freshman 



\ ^ sophomore 

junior 

senior 

other (PI easeXexplai.n) 



Indica.te your/recreati0nal boating experience 
under *20 hours 

20 to 1 00- hours ^ 
101 to 500 hours 
c^reater thaji 500 hoijrs ' ' 



Indi_^cate your recreational boating education from fprmal boating 
courses .(check more than; one if relevant) 

♦ 

^ no formal fourse ^ , . - 

U.S. Coa^t Guard Auxiliary course - ' 

• U.S. Power Sauadron^'course - * 

> State sponsored course 



Boy/Sea Scout courase 
local boatiina club^ourse 
public school course 
college bofft'inq course 
summer caijp boat training 
marine dealers/marina ope^^ator training 
YMCA course ^ 

other (Please specify) ■ 



HLtMit uUMHUtift iHt i-ULLUWlNU gutillUNb CUNCtRN I N(i . THE MATERIAL PRESENTED 
IN THE'PAMMLET JOU HAVE JUST REAO. IF YOU HAVE ANT OTHER SOURCES OF BOAT- 
ING INFORMATION ON QUESTIONS IN. THIS LIST, BE SURE YOU USE THE PAMPHLET AS 
THE SOURCE FOR ANSWERING THE QUESTIONS. IT IS IMPORTANT THAT YOU ANSWER 
THE QUESTIONS IN THE ORDER GIVEN FROM ONE THROUGH 16. 

1. A 'boat's . Is equated with balance. 

2, One of the natural motions of a boat th^t is related to stability Is 



3. Th? upward force that allows the boat to float is called 



4. The downward force that keeps the boat in the water is call-ed 



5. A point where the weight of the boat and the weight of everything on 
boarct-^ould be placed to prodlice the same effect on stability as if the 
we1;^ht^were distr ibuted throughout the boat is called 

6. The rol r stabi 1 1 ty of a boat is reduced when two things occur: when 
weight is placed to one side of the centerllne of tK^ boat, and when 
weight is \ ] . 

7. Boats under feet^in length must display a U.S. Coast Guard 

capacity plate* 

3. If there is no^ capacity plate displayed in your boat, you can determine 
rcughVy how many people you can safely carry by calculating a formula. 
Does this calculation hold true for all weather conditions? 
Yes ( No (check one) 



9. The way enuipment and gear are stowed in the tboa t^ wi 1 1 affect people's 
movement in the boat. How should you arrange supoiies to encourage 
safe movement of boat pissengers? ^ 

10. It i s. injportant to ke^p and a fire extinguisher accessible 

as opposed to other year and supoiies not needled for the moment. - 

'I 

n. What is the name of the vertical distance from the waterline to the boat's 

-Jowest edge* where waier can' enter inside? _] . 

12. How should you recover an object from the water after you 'have brought 
the boat close alongside, the object? ' 



13. One of the dangers "bf having too short an anchor line is that the boat 
can drift. - The other danger is . ^ 

14. The ratio of. water depth to anchor line is called^^^ ^ , 



15. • What is the safe ratio of anchor line to water depth racommended^fcn the 

pamphlet? ^ ^ * 

16. Always secure the anchor line to the ^ end of the boac. 



.WHEN YOU HAVE FINISHED, PLEASE CLOSE YOUR BOOKLET SO WE CAN DETERMINE WHEN 

EVERYONE HAS FINISHED. / 5-3/4 V 
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